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CHAfTER LXXV 

He prosecutes bis Design upon Emibatwkh great Art and 
Perseverance. 

Our adventurer, having by his hypocrisy obtained free access to 
his mistress, began the siege by professing the most sincere oPis- 
trition for his former levity, and implonng her forgiveness with 
such earnest supplication, that, guarded as she was against his 
fiattenng arts, she began to believe his protestations, which were 
even accompanied with tears, and abated a good deal of that 
severity and distance she had proposed to mamtain dunng this 
interview. She would not, however, favour him with the least 
acknowledgment of a mutual passion, because, m the midst of 
his vows of eternal constancy and truth, he did not mention one 
syllable of wedlock, though he was now entirely master of his 
own conduct ; and consideration created a doubt, which for- 

tified her against all His attacks. Yet, what her discretion would 
have concealed, was discovered by her eyes, which, in spite of all 
her endeavours, breathed forth complacency and love. For her 
inclmation was flattered by her own self-sufficiency, which im- 
puted her admirer’s silence in that particular to the hurry and 
perturbation of his spirits, and persuaded her that he could not 
possibly regard her with any other than honourable intentions. 

The insidious lover exulted in the tenderness of her looks, 
from which he presaged a complete victory; but, that he might 
not overshoot himself by his own precipitation, he would not run 
the risk of declaring himself, until her heart should be so far en- 
tangled within his snares, as that neither the suggestions of 
honour, prudence, nor pride, should be able to disengage it 
Armed with tffis resolution,, he restramed the imp^ence of his 
temper within the limits of thejmost delicate deportment. After 
having solicited and obtained permission to attend her to the 
next opera, he took her by the hand, and, pressing it to his 
lips, in the most respectful manner, ^vent away, leaving her 
in a most whimsical state of suspense, chequered with an 
interesting vicissitude of hope and fear. 

On the appointed day, he appeared again about five o^clock in 
the afternoon, and found her native charms so much improved by 
the advantages of dress, that he was transported with admira- 
tion and delight, and, while he conducted hereto the Haymarket, 
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could scarce bndle the impetuosity of his passion, so as to observe 
the forfaeanng maxims he had adopted ^Tien shj/ entered the 
pit, he had abundance of food for the gratification of his vamty, 
for, in a moment, she echpsed all th^female part of the audience, 
fa ch individual allq^^mg in her own heart that the stranger was 
by far the handsofnest ^oman there present, except herself 

Here it was that our hero enjoyed a double tnumph, he was 
vam of this opportunity to enhance his reputation for gallantry 
aSung the ladies of fashion who knew him, and proud of an 
occasion to display his quality acquaintance to Emdia, that she 
might entertam the greater idea of the conquest she had made, 
and pay the more deference to his importance m the sequel of 
his addresses That he might profit as much as possible by this 
situation, he went up and accosted every person m the pit, with 
whom he ever had least communication, whispered and laughed 
with an affected air of famihanty, and even bowed at a distance 
to some of the nobihty, on the slender foundation of havmg stood 
near them at court, or presented them with a pmch of rappee at 
White’s chocolate-house 

This ndiculous ostentation, though now practised with a view 
of promotmg his design, was a weakness that, m some degree, 
infected the whoK: of his behaviour, for nothmg gave him so 
much joy m conversation, as an opportunity of giving the com- 
pany to understand how well he was with persons of distinguished 
rank and character He would often, for example, observe, as it 

were occasionafly, that the Duke of G was one of the best- 

satured men m the world, and illustrate this assertion by /fome 
instance of his affabihty, m which he himself was concerned 
Then, by an abrupt transition, he would repeat someCepartee of 

Lady T and mention a certam ban mot of the Earl of C , 

whi^ was uttered in his hearmg 

Abundance of young men m this manner, make free with the 
names, though they have never had access to the persons of the 
nobili^, but this was not the case with Peregrine, who, m con- 
sideration of his appearance and supposed fortune, together with 
the advantage of his mtroduction, was, by this toie, freely 
admitted to the tables *^f the great 

In his return with Emiha from the opera, though he still mam- 
tamed the most scrupulous decorum m his behaviour, he plied 
her with the most passionate expressions of love, squeezed her 
hand with great fervency, protested that his whole soul was 
ci^rossed by her idea, and that he could not exist mdeperdent 
ol her favour Pleased as die was with his warm and pathetio- 
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addresses, teogether with the respectful manner of his making 
love, she yit had fffudence and resolution sufficient to contain 
her tenderness, which waji ready to run over, being fortified 
against his arts, by reflecting, that, if his aim was honourable, it 
was now his business to declare it. (2n«this consideration, she 
refused to make any senpus reply to his earnest expostulations, 
but affected to receive them as the undetermined eflusions of 
gallantry and good breedmg 

This fictitious gaiety and good-humour, though it baffled his 
hope of extorting from her an acknowledgment of which he 
might have taken immediate advantage, nevertheless encouraged 
him to observe, as the chariot passed along the Strand, that the 
night was far advanced; that supper would certainly be over 
before they could reach her uncle's house; and to propose that he 
sh(?uld wait upon her to some place, wWe they might be ac- 
commodated with a slight refreshment. She was offended at the 
freedom of this proposal, which, however, she treated as a joke, 
thanking him for Ins courteous offer, and assuring him, that when 
she should be dispo:^sd fbr a tavern treat, he alone would have 
the honour of bestowing it. 

Her kinsman being engaged with company abroad, and her 
aunt retired to rest, he had the good fortune to enjoy a tete-d-tete 
.with her during a whole hour, which he employed with such con- 
summate skill, that her caution was almost overcome. He not 
only assailed her with the artillery of sighs, vows, prayers, and 
tears, but even pawned his honour in behalf of his love. He 
swdte, with many imprecations, that although her heart 'Vas 
surrendenjgd to him at discretion, there was a prindple within 
him, which would never allow him to injure such innocence and 
beauty; and the transports of his passion had, upon this occasion, 
so far overshot his purpose, that if she had demanded an ex- 
planation while he was thus agitated, he would Jjave engaged 
himself to herVish by such tifs as he could not break with any 
regard to his reputation. But from such expostulation she was 
deterred, partly by pride, and partly by the dread of findmg her- 
self mistaken in such an interesting Qonjecture. She therefore 
enjoyed the present flattering appearance of her fate, was pre- 
vailed upon to accept the jewels which he purchased with part 
of his winning at Bath, and, with the most enchanting con- 
descensioh, submitted to a warm embrace when he took his 
leave, £fter having obtained permission to visit her as often as 
his inclmation and convenience would permit. 

♦ * 

•> 
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In his return to his own lodgings, he was buoyed/lip with his 
success to an extravagance of hope, already^ congrsiltulated him- 
seif upon his triumph o\er Emilia’syMrtue, and began to project 
future conquests among the most dignified characters of the 
female se\ But his awntion was not at all dissipated by these 
\am reflections, he resolved to concentrate the whole exertion 
of his soul upon the execution of his present plan, desisted, 
iir^he meantime, from all other schemes of pleasure, mterest, 
and ambition, and took lodgings m the city, for the more 
commodious accomphshment of his purpose 

While our lover’s imagination was thus agreeably regaled, his 
mistress did not enjo> her expectations without the mtervention 
of doubts and anxiety His i^ence, touching the final aim of his 
addresses, was a mjstery on which she was afraid of exercising 
her sagacity, and her unde tormented her with mquiries'lnto 
the circumstances of Peregrme’s professions and deportment 
Rather than give this relation the least cause for suspicion, 
which must have cut off all mtercourse ^twixt her and her 
admirer, she said everythmg which sne thought would satisfy 
bis care and concern for her welfare, and, m consequence of such 
representation, shr enjo>ed, without reserve, the company of our 
adventurer, who prosecuted his plan with surpnsmg eagerness 
and perseverance 


CHAPTER LXXVI 

He prevails upon Emiiza to accompaiiy him to a Masquerade, makes a 
treacherous Attempt upon her Affection, and meets with a deserved 
Repulse 

Scarce a mght elapsed m which he did not conduct her to some 
public entcijainment When, by i}ie dint of his insidious car- 
nage, he thou^t himself m Ml possession of her confidence and 
affection, he lay m wait for an opportumty , and, hearmg her ob- 
serve m conversation, that she had never been at a masquerade, 
begged leave to attend l^tr to the next ball, at the same time 
extend!!^ his mvitation to the young lady m whose company 
he had found her at the play, she bemg present when this subject 
of discourse was mtroduced He had flattered himsejf , that this 
geotfewoman would declme the proposal, as idle was a person 
seeminglly of a demure disposition, who bM been bom and Jbred 
m the aty, where such Aversions are looked upon as scenes 
td Inrdaess aad ^baadwiy Frar oace, Irowever, he^ieckooed' 
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vtithout hi| host; curiosity is as prevalent in the city as at the 
court end the town. Emiha no sooner signified her assent to 
his proposal, than ner friend, with an air of satisfaction, agreed 
to make one of the party, ^nd he was obliged to thank her for 
that complaisance, which laid him under infinite mortificatioiT. 
He set his gemus at work to invent sonle^schhme for preventing 
her unseasonable mtrusfcn. Had an opportumty offered, he 
would have acted as her physician, and administered a medicine 
that would have laid her under the necessity of staymg at h<3hie. 
But his acquamtance with her bemg too shght to furnish him 
with the means of executing this expedient, he devised another, 
which was practised with all imaginable success. Understanding 
that her grandmother had left her a sum of money independent 
of her parents, he conveyed a letter to her mother, intimating, 
tha^ her daughter, on pretence of going to the masquerade, in- 
tended to bestow herself in marriage to a certain person, and 
that in a few days she would be informed of the circumstances of 
the whole intrigue, provided she would keep this information 
secret, and contrive ^oma excuse for detaining the young lady at 
home, without giving her cause to believe she was apprised of her 
intention. This billet, subscribed. Your well-wisher, and un- 
known humble servant, had the desired effed; upon the careful 
matron, w^ho, on the ball day, feigned herself so extremely ill, 
’that Miss could not with any decency quit her mammals apart- 
ment, and therefore sent her apology to Emilia in the afternoon, 
immediately after the arrival of Peregrine, who pretended to be 
very much afflicted with the disappointment, while his hjart 
throbbed with a transport of joy, 

About^en o’clock the lovers set out for the Haymarket, he 
being dressed in the habit of Pantaloon, and she in that of Colum- 
bine, and they had scarce entered the house when the music 
struck up, the curtam was withdrawn, and the whole scene dis- 
played at once, to the adnfiration of Emilia, whosft expectation 
was infinitely surpassed by thts exhibition. Our gallant having 
conducted her through all the different apartments, and de- 
scnbed the economy of the place, led her into the circle, and, m 
their turn, they danced several minuets; then going to the side- 
board, he prevailed upon her to eat some sweetmeats and drink 
a glass of champagne. After a second review of the company, 
they engaged in country dances, at which exercise they contmued 
until our adventurer concluded that his partner’s blood was 
sufficiently warm for the prosecution of his design. On this 
supposition, which was built upon her dedaring that she was 
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thirsty and fatigued^ he persuaded her to take a httle Refreshment 
and repose, and, for that purpose, handed her downstairs into 
the eatmg-room, where, having seated her on the floor, he pre- 
sented her with a glass of wine and w filter, and, as she complamed 
df bemg famt, ennched t^ie draught with some drops of a certain 
char, which he retoi&ifiended as a most excellent restorative, 
though it was no other than a stimulatmg tmcture, which he had 
treacherously provided for the occasion Havmg swallowed this 
potion, by wrhich her spmts were manifestly exhilarated, she 
ate a slice of ham, with the wing of a cold puUet, and concluded 
the meal with a glass of burgundy, which she drank at the earnest 
entreaty of her admirer 'fiiese extraordmary cordials co-oper- 
atmg with the ferment of her blood, which was heated by violent 
motion, could not fail to affect the constitution of a delicate 
young creature, who was naturally spnghtly and volatile ^er 
eyes began to sparkle with unusual ffre and vivaaty, a thousand 
bnlhant salhes of wit escaped her, and every mask that accosted 
her underwent some smartmg repartee 

Peregnne, overjoyed at the success o^Kis admmistration, 
proposed that they should resume their places at the country 
dances, with a view to promote and assist the efficacy of his 
dbxir , and, w hen h£ thought her disposition was properly adapted 
for the theme, be^ to ply her with all the elocution of love In 
order to elevate his own spmts to that pitch of resolution which 
his scheme required, he drank two whole bottles of burgundy, 
which inflamed his passion to such a degree, that he found him- 
self^capable of undertakmg and perpetratmg any scheme fot^the 
gratification of his desire 

Emilia, warmed by so many concurrmg concentives,^m favour 
of the man she loved, abated considerably of her wonted reserve, 
listened to his protestations with undissembled pleasure, and, m 
the confidence of her satisfaction, even owned him absolute 
master of hor affections Ravished with this jconfession, he 
now deemed himself on the bimk^of reapmg the dehcious fruits 
of his art andassiduity , and the mormng bemg already pretty far 
advanced, assented wit^ rapture to the first proposal ^e made of 
xetinng to her lodgings 'The bhnds of the ch^ot bemg pulled up, 
he took advantage of the favourable situation of her thoughts, 
and, <m pretenoe of bemg whimsical, m consequence of the wme 
he had swallowed, dasped her m his arms, and impnntod a thou- 
sand kisses on her pouting bps, a freedom which she pardoned as 
the pnvdege of mtoxication While he thus mdulged iun&elf 
mth mifHUUty, the carnage halted, and Pipes opening the door. 
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his master landed her into the passage, before she perceived tKat 
it was not tier uncl«fe house at which they had alighted. 

Alarmed at this discovery, she, with some confusion, desired 
to know his reason for conducting her to a strange place at thege 
hours But he made no reply, untiPJha hg.d led her into an 
apartment, when he gave her to understand, that, as her uncle's 
family must be disturbed by her going thither so late in the night, 
and the streets near Temple Bar were infested by a mult0;ude 
of robbers and cut-throats, he had ordered his coachman to" halt 
at this house, which was kept by a relation of his, a mighty good 
sort of a gentlewoman, who would be proud of an opportunity 
to accommodate a person for whom he was known to entertain 
such tenderness and esteem. 

Emilia had too much penetration to be imposed upon by this 
plausible pretext In spite of her partiality for Peregnne, which 
had never been inflamed to such a pitch of complacency before, 
she comprehended his whole plan in a twinkling Though her 
blood boiled with indignation, she thanked him with an affected 
air of serenity for his ki 3 d concern, and expressed her obligation 
to his cousin; but, at the same time, insisted upon going home, 
lest her absence should terrify her unde and ajnnt, who, she knew, 
would not retire to rest till her return. 

He urged her, with a thousand remonstrances, to consult her 
own ease and safety, promising to send Pipes mto the city, for 
the satisfaction of her relations. But, findmg her obstinately 
deaf to his entreaties, he assured her, that he would, m a few 
miiiutes, comply with her request, and, in the meantime, begged 
she wouid fortify herself agamst the cold with a cordial, which 
he poured out in her presence, and which, now that her suspicion 
was aroused, she refused to taste, notwithstanding all his im- 
portunities. He then fell on his knees before her, and the tears 
gushing from his eyes, swgre that his passion wa| wound up to 
such a pitch *of impatience, that he could no longer live upon 
the unsubstantial food of expectation; and that, if she would not 
vouchsafe to crown his happiness, he would forthwith sacrifice 
himself to her disdain. Such an abpipt address, accompanied 
with all the symptoms of frantic agitation, could not fail to per- 
plex and affright the gentle Emilia, who, after some recollection, 
replied with a resolute tone, that she could not see what reason 
he had to complain of her reserve, which she was not at liberty 
to lay entirely aside, until he should have avowed his intentions 
in form, and obtained the sanction of those whom it was her duty 
to obe^f. Divine creature!” cried he, sfizing her hand, and 
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pfessing it to his lips ‘it is from }ou alone I hope f^/r that con* 
descension, v^hich would overwhelm me wi^ the transports of 
celestial bliss The sentiments of p^irents are sordid, silly, and 
qpnfined I mean not then to subject my passion to su(i low 
resstnctions as werQ cancellated for the purposes of common life 
love IS too delicate and refined to wear those vulgar fetters, 
which serve onl> to destroy the ment of voluntary affection, and 
to upbraid a man mcessantl^ with the articles of compulsion, 
under which he lies My dear angel > spare me the mortification 
of being compelled to love you, and reign sole empress of my 
heart and fortune I will not affront you so much as to talk of 
settlements, my all is at ^our disposal In this pocket-book are 
notes to the amount of two thousand pounds, do me the pleasure 
to accept of them, to-morrow I wiU lay ten thousand more m 
y our lap In a w ord you shall be mistress of my whole estate, and 
I shall thmk myself happy m livmg dependent on your bounty • ” 
Heavens * what were the emotions of the virtuous, the sensible, 
the dehcate the tender Emiha’s heart, when she heard this 
insolent declaration from the mouth 6i a^nan whom she had 
honoured with her affection and esteem’ It was not simply 
hoiTor, gnef, or iiidignation, that she felt, m consequence of 
this unworthy treatment, but the united pangs of all together, 
which produced a sort of hystenc laughter, while she told him 
that she could not help admmng his generosity 
Deceived by this convulsion, and the iromcal compliment that 
attended it, the lover thought he had already made great progress 
m kts operations, and that it was now his business to stormTthe 
fort by a vigorous assault, tliat he might spare her the confusion 
of yielding without resistance Possessed by this vain sugges- 
tion, he started up, and, foldmg her m his arms, began to obey 
the funous dictates of his unruly and ungenerous desire With 
an air of cooi^determmation, she den^anded a parley, and when, 
upon her repeated request, he grsmted it, addrefeed herself to 
him m these words, while her eyes gleamed with all the dignity 
of the most awful resentment “Sir, I scorn to upbraid you 
with a repetition of yourfqnner vows and protestations, nor will I 
recajntulate the httle arts you have practised to ensnare my heart , 
beomse, though by dmt of the most perfidious dissimulation you 
have found means to deceive my opinion, your utmpst efforts 
have never been able to lull the vigilance of my condfict, or to 
engage my affection beyond the power of discarding you without 
a tear, whenever my honour should demand such a sacrifice 
Sar, you are nnwortfiy of my concern or regret, and the §igh that 
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now struggles from my breast is the result of sorrow, for my own 
v^ant of discernment. As for your present attempt upon my 
chastity, I tdespise^your power, as I detest your intention. 
Though, under the mask oi>the most delicate respect, you have 
decoyed me from the immediate protection of my friends, and 
contrived other impious stratagems to rfiiif my peace and reputa- 
tion, I confide too much la my own innocence, and the authority 
of the law, to admit one thought of fear, much less to sink under 
the horror of this shocking situation, mto which I have been 
seduced. Sir, your behaviour on this occasion is, in all respects, 
low and contemptible For, ruffian as you are, you durst not 
harbour the thought of executing your execrable scheme, while 
you knew my brother was near enough to prevent or revenge the 
insult, so that you must not only be a treacherous villain, but 
also a most despicable coward ” Having expressed herself in 
thi^manner, with a most majestic seventy of aspect, she opened 
the door, and, walking downstairs with surprising resolution, 
committed herself to the care of a watchman, who accommodated 
her with a hackney-chair, m which she was safely conveyed to 
her uncle’s house. 

Meanwhile, the lover was so confounded and overawed by 
these cutting reproaches, and her ammated feehaviour, that all 
his resolution forsook him, and he found himself not only incap- 
able of obstructing her retreat, but even of uttenng one syllable 
to deprecate her wrath, or extenuate the guilt of his own conduct. 
The nature of his disappointment, and the keen remorse that 
seized him, when he reflected upon the dishonourable footing on 
whiSh his character stood with Emilia, raised such perturbafion 
in his ipipd, that his silence w^as succeeded by a violent fit of 
distraction, during which he raved like a bedlamite, and acted 
a thousand extravagancies, which convinced the people of the 
house, a certain bagnio, that he had actually lost his wits. Pipes, 
with great concern, adopted the same opinion ; and, Jieing assisted 
by the waiters, hindered him^ by main force, from running out 
and pursuing the fair fugitive, whom, in his delirium, he alter- 
nately cursed and commended, with horrid imprecations and 
lavish applause His faithful valet, Jiaving waited two whole 
hours, in hopes of seeing this gust of passion overblown, and per- 
ceiving that the paroxysm seemed rather to increase, very pru- 
dently sent for a physician of his master’s acquaintance, who, 
having considered the circumstances and symptoms of the dis- 
order, directed that he should be plentifully blooded, without 
loss of time, and prescribed a draught to cogipose the tumult of 
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ashamed of the ecstasy he had undergofTe, suffCred himself 
qmetly to be undressed and put to bed, where the fatigue, 
occasioned by his exercise at the masquerade, co-operated with 
the present dissipation of his spints to lull him into a profound 
sleep, which greatly tended to the preservation of his intellects 
Not that he found himself in a state of perfect tranquillity when 
he waked about noon The remembrance of what had passed 
overwhelmed him with mortification Emilia's mvectives still 
sounded m his ears And, while he deeply resented her disdain, 
he could not help admiring her spirit, and his heart did homage 
to her charms 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

He endeavours to Reconcile himself to his Mistress, and Expostulates 
with the Lnde, who forbids him the Hou^e 

In this state of division, he went home to his own lodgings m a 
chair, and while he dehberated with himself whether he should 
relinquish the pursmt, and endeavour to banish her idea from 
hxs breast, or go immediately and humble himself before his exas- 
perated mistress, and o€er his hand as an atonement for his 
crane, his servant put in his hand a packet, which had been de- 
livered by a ticket porter at the door He no sooner perceived 
that the superscription was m Emiha’s handwriting, than he 
gutSsed the nature of the contents, and, opening the seal with 
disordered eagerness, found the jewels he had giver to her, 
enclosed m a billet, couched m these words 

That I may have no cause to reproach myself with havmg 
retained the least memonal of a wretch whom I equally despise 
and abhor I ^ke this opportunity of sestonng these mefiectual in- 
struments of ms infmnoQS design upon the honour of " Emslia 

Hxs €h£^rm was so much galled and indamed at the bitterness 
of this contemptuous message, that he gnawed his fingers till 
the blood ran over his pads, and even wept with vexation 
Sometimes he vowed revenge agamst her haughty virtue, and 
levded himself for his precipitate declaration, before his sdbeme 
was brou^t to matunty, dien he would consider her behaviour 
with reveience and regard, and bow before the irresisti&le power 
of her attractions In short, his breast was tom by conflictmg 
passmis, love, sha|ne, and remorse, contended with vamty. 
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ambition, |and revenge, and the superiority was still doubtful 
when headstrong desire interposed, and decided in favour of an 
attempt to'^ards aleconciliation with the offended fair. 

Impelled by this motive, he set out m the afternoon for the 
house of her uncle, not without hopes gf that tender enjoymeift, 
which never fails to attend an accommoditioHi betwixt two lovers 
of taste and sensibility Though the consciousness of his trespass 
encumbered him with an air of awkward confusion, he was too 
confident of his own qualifications and address to despair of 
forgiveness; and, by that time he arrived at the citizen^s gate, 
he had conned a very artful and pathetic harangue, which he 
proposed to utter in his own behalf, laymg the blame of his con- 
duct on the impetuosity of his passion, increased by the burgundy 
which he had too liberally drank. But he did not meet with an 
opgortunity to avail himself of this preparation. Emilia, sus- 
pecting that he would take some step of this kind to retrieve her 
favour, had gone abroad on pretence of visiting, after having 
signified to her kinsman her resolution to avoid the company of 
Peregrine, on account o^some ambiguities which, she said, were 
last night remarkaSle in his demeanour at the masquerade. 
She chose to insinuate her suspicion in these hints, rather than 
give an explicit detail of the young man’s tiishonourable con- 
trivance, which might have kindled the resentment of the 
•family to some dangerous pitch of animosity and revenge. 

Our adventurer, finding himself baffled in his expectation of 
seeing her, inquired for the old gentleman, with whom he thought 
he ]jad influence enough to make his apology good, in case he 
should find him prepossessed by the young lady’s information 
But here^oo he was disappointed, the unde havmg gone to dine 
m the country, and his wife was indisposed ; so that he had no 
pretext for staying m the house till the return of his charmer. 
Being, however, fruitful of expedients, he dismissed his chariot, 
and took possession of a room m a tavern, the windows of which 
fronted the merchant’s gate;* and there he proposed to watch 
until he should see her approach. This scheme he put m prac- 
tice with indefatigable patience, though it was not attended with 
the expected success. 

Emilia, whose caution was equally vigilant and commendable, 
foreseemg that she might be exposed to the fertility of his inven- 
tion, cBxn^ home by a private passage, and entered by a postern, 
whi^ was altogether unknown to her admirer; and her unde did 
not amve until it was so late that he could not, with any decency, 
demand a conference. 
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Js ext morning, he did n<^t fail to present himself at the door, 
and his mistress being denied by her own express direction, 
msisted upon seemg the master of the housej; who rSceived him 
with such coldness of civility, as plainly gave him to understand 
that he was acquainted with the displeasure of his mece He, 
therefore, with an a^r ol oandour, told the citizen, he could easily 
percei\e b} his behaviour that he was the confidant of Miss 
Emily, of whom he was come to ask pardon for the offence he 
had gi^en, and did not doubt, if he could be admitted to her 
presence, that he should be able to convmce her that he had not 
erred intentional!} , or at least propose such reparation as would 
effectually atone for his fault 

To this remonstrance the merchant, without any ceremony or 
circumlocution, answered, that though he was ignorant of the 
nature of his offence he was very certain, that it must have been 
something very flagrant that could irritate his niece to sucii a 
degree, against a person for whom she had formerly a most par- 
ticular regard He owned she had declared her intention to 
renounce his acquamtance for ever, and,. doubtless, she had good 
reason for so doing, nather would he undextake to promote an 
accommodation, unless he would give him full power to treat on 
the score of matnisiony, which he supposed would be the only 
means of evmcing his own smcenty, and obtaming Emilia’s 
forgiveness 

Peregrme s pnde was kmdled by this blunt declaration, which 
he could not help considering as the result of a scheme concerted 
betwnxt the young lady and her uncle, m order to take advantage 
of his heat He therefore rephed, with manifest signs of disgfist, 
that he did not apprehend there was any occasion for a^ediator 
to reconcile the difference betwixt Enuha and him, and that all 
he desired was an opportumty of pleadmg m his own behalf 

The citizen franidy told hun, that, as his mece had expressed 
an earnest desire of avoiding his company, he would not put the 
least constramt upon her mdinatic^, and, m the ineantime, gave 
hun to know, that he was particularly ergaged 

Our hero, glowing with mdignation at this supercihous treat- 
ment, “I was m the wrong,” said he, “to look for good manners 
so fiur on this side of Temple Bar, but you must give me leave 
to tell you, sir, that unless I am ifevoured with an interview with 
Miss Quintlet, I shall conclude that you have actually laid a 
cosisttamt upon her mdmation, for some sinister purposes of 
your enra ” “ Sir,” rephed the old gentleman, “ you are welcome 
lo make what oos^usioiis shall seem good unto your own 
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hnaginatioii; but pray be so good as to allow me the privilege of 
being mastef m my •wn house.” So saying, he very complaisantly 
showed him to the door; ai%d our lover being diffident of his own 
temper, as well as afraid of being used with greater indignity, in 
a place where his personal prowess woiild*onI^ serve to heighten 
his disgrace, quitted the house in a transport of rage, which he 
could not wholly suppress, telling the landlord, that if his age 
did not protect him, he would have chastised him for his insolent 
behaviour 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

He projects a violent Scheme, m consequence of which he is involved 
in a most fatiguing Adventure, which greatly tends towards the 
Au^entation of his Chagrm 

Thus debarred of personal communication with his mistress, he 
essayed to retneve her good graces by the most submissive and 
pathetic letters, which he conveyed by divers artifices to her 
perusal; but, reaping«o fhanner of benefit from these endeavours, 
his passion acquired a degree of impatience little inferior to down- 
right frenzy; and he determined to run every ^isk of hfe, fortune, 
and reputation, rather than desist from his unjustifiable pursuit. 
Jndeed, his resentment was now as deeply concerned as his love, 
and each of these passions equally turbulent and loud in demand- 
ing gratification. He kept sentinels continually in pay, to give 
him notice of her outgoings, in expectation of finding some 
opportumty to carry her off; but her circumspection entirely 
frustrate^ this design, for she suspected everything of that sort 
from a disposition like his, and regulated her motions accordingly. 

Baffled by her prudence and penetration, he altered his plan. 
On pretence of being called to his country house by some affair 
of importance, he departed from London, and, taking lodgings 
at a farmer’s house that stood near the road through which she 
must have necessarily passed *m her return to her mother, con- 
cealed himself from all intercourse, except with his valet-de- 
chambre and Pipes, who had orders to scour the country, and 
reconnoitre every horse, coach, or carrSge, that should appear on 
that highway, with a view of intercepting his Emilia in her passage. 

He had^ waited in this ambuscade a whole week, when his 
valet gave him notice, that he and his fellow-scout had dis- 
covered a chaise-and-six, driving at full speed towards them; 
upon which they had flapped their hats over their eyes, so as 
they might not be known, in case they should be seen, and 
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concealed themselves behind a hedge, from whence they could 
perceive m the carnage, as it passed, a young mn plainly 
dressed, with a lady m a mask, of the exact size, shape, and air 
of Emilia, and that Pipes followed them at a distance, while he 
rode back to comiriunLate this piece of mtelligence 
Per^rme would scarce allow him tune to conclude his mfor- 
mation He ran down to the stable, where his horse was kept 
ready saddled for the purpose, and, never doubting that the lady 
in question was his mistress, attended by one of her uncle’s clerks, 
mounted immediately, and rode full gallop after the chaise, 
which, when he had proceeded about two iniles, he understood 
from Pipes, had put up at a neighbourmg inn Though his in- 
clmation prompted him to enter her apartment without further 
delav, he suffered hims elf to be dissuaded from takmg such a pre- 
cipitate step, by his pnvy counsellor, who observed, that it w(Tuld 
be impracticable to execute his purpose of conveying her against 
her will from a pubhc mn, that stood m the midst of a populous 
village, which would mfalhbly nse m her defence He advised 
him therefore to lie m wait for the chmse/ m some remote and 
pnvate part of the road, where they might accomplish their aim 
without difficulty danger In consequence of this admonition 
our adventurer ordered Pipes to reconnoitre the mn, that she 
might not escape another way, while he and the valet, m order to 
avoid being seen, took a circmt by an unfrequented path, and 
placed themselves m ambush, on a spot which they chose for the 
scene of their achievement Here they tamed a full hour, without 
se«ng the carnage, or hearing from their sentmel So thaf the 
youth, unable to exert his patience one moment longQjt, left the 
foreigner m his station, and rode back to his faitliful lacquey, 
who assured him, that the travellers had not yet hove up their 
anchor, or proceeded on their voyage 
Notwithstanding this information^ Pickle began to entertam 
such alarming suspiaons, that he^couid not reffam from advan- 
cing to the gate, and mquire for the company which had lately 
arrived m a dbaise-and-six The innke^er, who was not at aXi 
pleased with the behaviour of those passengers, did not thmV 
proper to observe the instructions he had received, on the con 
be plainly told him, that the chaise did not halt, but only 
euter^ at one door, and went out at the other, with a view to 
decOTe those who pursued it, as he guessed from the words of 
the gentleman, who had earnestly desired tl^t las route might be 
conoealed horn axjy person who should mquire about their 
mota^ns ‘‘As for my own peart, measter,” contuuied this 
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charitable publican, believes as hc^ they are no better thto 
they should be, else they wouldn’t be in such a deadly fear of 
being overt&en. j&ethinks, said I, when I saw them m such a 
woundy pother to be gone* oddsheartlikins I this must be some 
London prentice running away with his jneaster’s daughter, as 
sure as Tm a living soul But, be he '^ho hfe will, sartain it is, 
a has nothing of the gentlfeman about en; for, thof a asked such a 
favour, a never once put hand in pocket, or said, ‘Dog, will you 
drink ? ’ Howsomever, that don’t argufy m reverence of his being 
in a hurry; and a man may be sometimes a little too judgmatical 
in his conjectures.” In all probabihty, this loquacious landlord 
would have served the travellers effectually, had Peregrine heard 
him to an end; but this impetuous youth, far from listening to 
the sequel of his observations, interrupted him in the beginning 
of l^s career, by asking eagerly which road they followed ; and, 
havmg received the innkeeper’s directions, clapped spurs to his 
horse, commanding Pipes to make the valet acquainted with the 
course, that they might attend him with all imaginable despatch. 

By the publican’s cownt of their conduct, his former opinion 
was fully confirmed. He plied his steed to the height of his 
mettle; and so much was his imagmation engrossed by the pros- 
pect of having Emilia in his power, that he did not perceive the 
road on which he travelled was quite different from that which 
Ifed to the habitation of Mrs. Gauntlet. The valet-de-chambre 
was an utter stranger to that part of the country; and, as for Mr. 
Pipes, such considerations were altogether foreign to the economy 
of his reflection. 

Ten long miles had our hero rode, when his eyes were blessed 
with the ^ht of the chaise ascending an hill, at the distance of a 
good league; upon which he doubled his diligence in such a 
manner, that he gained upon the carriage every minute, and at 
length approached so near to it, that he could discern the lady 
and her conductor, with their heads thrust out at l5ie windows, 
lookmg back, and speaking to the driver alternately, as if they 
earnestly besought him to augment the speed of his cattle. 

Being thus, as it were, m sight of port, while he crossed the 
road, his horse happened to plunge iifto a cart-rut with such 
violence, that he was thrown several yards over his head; and, 
the beast’s shoulder being slipped by the fall, he found himself 
disabled frdm plucking the hnit, which was almost within his 
reach; for he had left his servants at a considerable distance 
behind him; and although they had been at his back, and sup- 
plied him with another horse, they were so indifferently mounted, 
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that he could not reasonaBly expect to overtake the flyers, who 
profited so much by this disaster that the^chaise vanished m 
a moment 

It maj be easily conceited how a young man of his disposition 
passed his time, m this Juintalismg situation He ejaculated with 
great fervency, butTiis prayers vtere not the effects of resignation 
He ran back on foot, with incredible speed, m order to meet his 
valet, whom he unhorsed m a twmkhng, and, takmg his seat, 
began to exercise his whip and spurs, after havmg ordered the 
Swiss to follow him on the other geldmg, and committed the lame 
hunter to the care of Pipes 

Matters being adjusted m this manner, our adventurer prose- 
cuted the race with all his might, and, havmg made some pro- 
gress was mformed by a countryman, that the chaise had struck 
off mto another road, and, accordmg to his judgment, wa^by 
that time about three miles ahead, though, m all probability, the 
horses would not be able to hold out much longer, because they 
seemed to be qmte spent when they passed his door Encour- 
aged by this mtunation, Peregrme pushed on with great alacrity, 
though he could not regam sight of the desired object, till the 
clouds of mght began to deepen, and even then he enjoyed no- 
thmg more than a transient glimpse, for the carnage was no 
sooner seen, than shrouded agam from his view These vexa- 
tious orcumstaiices animated his endeavours, while they imtateJ 
his chagrm In short, he contmued his pursuit, till the mght was 
far advanced, and hi:^self so uncertam about the object of his 
cap* that he entered a solitary inn, with a view of obtaimng some 
mtelhgence, when, to his mfimte joy, he perceived the chaise 
standing by itself, and the horses pantmg m ^e yardT In full 
confidence of his havmg amved at l^t at the goal of all his wishes, 
he alighted instantaneously, and, running up to the coachman, 
with a pistol m his hand, commanded him, in an impenous tone, 
to conduct I3m to the lady's chamber, on pam ©f death The 
dnver, affrighted at this menacin|‘ address, protested, with great 
humility, that he did not know whither his fare had retired, for 
that he iumself was paid and dismissed firom the service, because 
he would not undertake td dnve them all mght across the country 
without stoppmg to refiresh his horses But he promised to go m 
quest of the waiter, who would show bun to their apartment 
He was accordingly detached on that errand, while our*^hero stood 
sentmel at the gate, till the amval of his vsdet-de-cbambre, who 
ycHiux^ hun by accident, before the coadiman returned, relieved 
bim m his watdb,^d then ffie young gentleman, exasperated 
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at his messenger’s delay, rushed, with fury in his eyes, from room 
to room, dejpounciag vengeance upon the whole family; but he 
did not meet with one living soul, until he entered the garret, 
where he found the landlord and his wife in bed. This chicken- 
hearted couple, by the light of a rush caifdle*that burned on the 
hearth, seeing a stranger burst into the chamber, in such a temble 
attitude, were seized with consternation; and, exalting their 
voices, in a most lamentable strain, begged, for the passion of 
Christ, that he would spare their lives, and take all they had. 

Peregrine guessing, from this exclamation, and the circum- 
stance of their being abed, that they mistook him for a robber, 
and were ignorant of that which he wanted to know, dispelled 
their terror, by making them acquainted with the cause of his 
visit, and desired the husband to get up with all possible 
deifpatch, in order to assist and attend him in his search. 

Thus reinforced, he rummaged every comer of the inn, and, 
at last, finding the hostler m the stable, was by him informed, to 
his unspeakable mortification, that the gentleman and lady who 
arrived m the' chaise, had immediately hired post-horses for a 
certain village at the ^stance of fifteen miles, and departed with- 
out halting for the least refreshment. Ou? adventurer, mad 
with his disappointment, mounted his horse m an instant, and, 
.with his attendant, took the same road, with full determination 
to die, rather than desist from the prosecution of his design. He 
had, by tins time, rode upwards of thirty miles, since three 
o^dock in the afternoon; so that the horses were almost quite 
jaded, and travelled thi’s stage so slowly, that it was monflhg 
before thgy reached the place of their destination, where, far from 
findmg the fugitives, he understood that no such persons as he 
described had passed that way, and that, in all likelihood, they 
had taken a quite contrary direction, while in order to mislead 
him in his pursuit, they hadiamused the hostler withba false route. 
This conjecture was strengthened by his perceiving, now for the 
first time, that he had deviated a considerable way from the road, 
through which they must have journeyed, in order to arnve at 
the place of her mother’s residence; and these suggestions utterly 
deprived him of the small remains of recollection which he had 
hitherto retained. His eyes rolled about, witnessmg rage and 
distractioiv; he foamed at the mouth, stamped upon the ground 
with great violence, uttered incoherent imprecations against 
himself and all mankind, and would have sallied forth again, he 
know not whither, upon the same horse, wl^ch he had alre^y 
almost yned with fatigue, had not his confidant found means to 
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quiet the tumult of his thoughts, and recal his reflection, by 
representmg the condition of the poor ammals, ^nd advising 
him to hire fresh horses, and ride post across the country, to the 
^age in the rc -h'-r of Mrs Gauntlet’s habitation, 

where they shoi’-. * ' *■ intercept the daughter, provided 
the> could get the start of her upon the road 
Peregrine not only relished, but forthwith acted m conformity 
with this good counsel His own horses were committed to the 
charge of the landlord, with directions for Pipes, m case he should 
come m quest of his master, and, a couple of stout geldings being 
prepared, he and his \alet took the road agam, steermg their 
course accordmg to the motions of the postboy, who undertook 
to be their guide They had almost fimshed the first stage, when 
they descned a post-chaise just halting at the inn where they pro- 
posed to change horses, upon which our adventurer, glo'^g 
with a most interestmg presage, put his beast to the full speed, 
and approached near enough to d*stmguish, as the travellers 
quitted the carnage, that he had at last come up with the very 
individual persons whom he had pursued £0 long 
Flushed with this discovery, he galloped mto the yard so 
suddenly, that the lady and her conductor scarce had time to 
shut themselves up in a chamber, to which they retreated with 
great preapitation , so that the pursuer was now certain of having 
housed his prey That he might, however, leave nothing to 
fortune, he placed himself upon the stair by which they had 
ascend^ to the apartment, and sent up his compliments to the 
ydung lady, desmng the favour of bemg admitted to her pres- 
ence, otherwise he should be obliged to waive all cereo^ny, and 
take that hberty which she would not give The servant, havmg 
conveyed his message through the keyhole, returned with an 
answer, importing that she would adhere to the resolution she 
bad taken, and pensh, rather than comply with his will Our 
adventurer, without staying to make any rejomder to this reply, 
ran upstairs, and, thundering at the door for entrance, was given 
to understand by the nymph’s attendant, that a blunderbuss was 
ready pruned for his reception, and that he would do well to 
spare him the necessity of sheddmg blood m defence of a person 
who bad put herself under his protection All the laws of the 
land,” said he, ^'cannot now untie the knots by which we are 
bound together, and therefore I will guard her as my own pro- 
perty, so that you had better desist from your fruitier attempt, 
aod thereby consult your own safety, for, by the God that made 
me, I will dischai;^ my piece upon you, as soon as you, set your 
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nose withili the door — and your blood be upon your own head ” 
These menaces, from a citizen’s clerk, would have been sufficient 
motives for Pickle t8 storm the breach, although they had not been 
reinforced by that declaration, which informed him of Emilia’s 
having bestowed herself in marriage upon such a contemptible 
rival. This sole consideration added wi 3 gs to his impetuosity, 
and he applied his foot to the door with such irresistible force, 
as burst it open in an instant, entering at the same time with 
a pistol ready cocked in his hand. His antagonist, instead of 
firing his blunderbuss, when he saw him approach, started back 
with evident signs of surprise and consternation, exclaiming, 
“Lord Jesus I Sir, you are not the man* and, without doubt, 
are imder some mistake with regard to us.” 

Before Peregrine had time to answer this salutation, the lady, 
hearing it, advanced to him, and, pulling off a mask, discovered 
a face which he had never seen before. The Gorgon’s head, 
according to the fables of antiquity, never had a more instan- 
taneous or petrifying effect, than that which this countenance 
produced upon the astonished youth. His eyes were fixed upon 
this unknown object? as if they had been attracted by the power 
of enchantment, his feet seemed riveted to the ground, and, after 
having stood motionless for the space of a few minutes, he dropped 
down in an apoplexy of disappointment and despair The Swiss, 
•who had followed him, seeing his master m this condition, lifted 
him up, and, laying him upon a bed in the next room, let him 
blood immediately, without hesitation, being always provided 
with a case of lancets, against all accidents on the road. To 
this foresight our hero, in ^ probability, was indebted for his Iffe. 
By virtue of a very copious evacuation, he recovered the use of 
his senses; but the complication of fatigues and violent trans- 
ports, which he had undergone, brewed up a dangerous fever in 
his blood ; and, a physician being called from the next market- 
town, several days elapsed before he would answer ipi his life. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

Peregrme sends a Message to Mrs. Gauntlet, who rejects his Proposal 

fie repairs to the Garrison. 

At length, however, his constitution overcame his disease, 
though not before it had in a great measure tamed the fury of his 
disposition, and brought him to a serious consideration of his 
conduct. In this humiliation of his spirit^ he reflected with 
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shame and remorse upon his treachery to the fair, tte innocent 
Eimlia, he remem^red his former sentiments m her favour, as 
well as the injunctions of his djnng uncle, h8 recollAited his in- 
timac\ with her brother, agamst whi0h he had so basely smned, 
^d, re%olvmg all the circumstances of her conduct, found it so 
commendable spirited^ amd noble, that he deemed her an object 
of suffiaent dignity to ment his honourable addresses, even 
though his dut> had not been concerned in this decision But, 
obhgated as he was to make reparation to a worthy family, which 
he had so grossly mjured, he thought he could not mamfest his 
reformation too soon, and, whenever he found himself able to 
hold a pen, wrote a letter to Mrs Gauntlet, wherem he acknow- 
ledged, with many expressions of sorrow and contntion, that he 
had acted a part altogether unbeconung a man of honour, and 
should never enjoy the least tranquilhty of mind, until he should 
ha\e mented her forgiveness He protested, that, although^is 
happmess entirely depended upon the determination of Emilia, 
he would e\ en renounce all hope of being blessed with her favour, 
if she could pomt out any other metho4 of making reparation to 
that amiable young lady, but by laying hisflieart and fortune at 
her feet and submittmg himself to her pleasure dunng the re- 
maimng part of bi^hfe He conjured her, therefore, m the most 
pathetic manner, to pardon him, m consideration of his sincere 
repentance, and to use her maternal influence with her daughter, 
so as that he might be permitted to wait upon her with a weddmg 
nng, as soon as his health would allow him to undertake the 
journey 

llus explanation bemg despatched by Pipes, who had, by this 
time, found his master, the young gentleman inquired about the 
couple whom he had so unfortunatdy pursued, and understood 
from his valet-de-chambre, who learned the story from their own 
mouths, that the lady was the only daughter of a nch Jew, and 
her attendan#’ no other than his apprentice, who had converted 
her to Chnstiaraty, and married her at the same time, that this 
secret having taken air, the old Israehte had contnved a scheme 
to separate then for ever, and they bemg apprised of his m- 
tentuMi, had found means to dope from hS house, with a view 
of shdtenx^ themsdves m France, until the affair could be made 
up, that, seemg three men nde after them with such eagerness, 
they never doubted that the pursuers were her father^ and some 
ftieiuis, or domestics, and on thac supposition had fled with the 
utmost despatch and trepidation, until tibey l^d found them- 
sdbpes ha^y undeceived, at that very instant when they 
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expected nothing but mischief and misfortune Lastly, the Swiss 
gave him tO|Unders*and, that, after having professed some con- 
cern for his deplorable situaliion, and enjoyed a slight refreshment, 
they had taken their departure for Dover, and, in all likelihood, 
were safely arrived at Pans. 

In four-and-twenty hojLirs after Pipes was charged with his 
commission, he brought back an answer from the mother of 
Emilia, couched in these words: 

Sir, — I received the favour of yours, and am glad, for your 
own sake, that you have attained a due sense and conviction of 
your unkind and unchnstian behaviour to poor Emy. I thank God, 
none of my children were ever so insulted before Give me leave 
to tell you, sir, my daughter was no upstart, without fnends or 
education, but a young lady, as well bred, and better bom, than most 
private gentlewomen in the kmgdom, and therefore, though you 
haa no esteem for her person, you ought to have paid some regard 
to her family, which, no disparagement to you, sir, is more honour- 
able than your own As for your proposal. Miss Gauntlet will not 
hear of it, bemg that she thinks her honour will not allow her to 
listen to any terms of rec(»iciliation, and she is not yet so destitute 
as to embrace an offei^to which she has the least objection In the 
meantime, she is so much indisposed, that she cannot possibly see 
company, so I beg you wiU not take the trouble of making a fruitless 
journey to this place Perhaps your future conduct may deserve 
her forgiveness, and reahy, as I am concerned for your happiness, 
Which you assure me depends upon her condescension, I wish with 
ah my heart it may, and am, notwithstandmg all that has happened, 
your smcere well-wisher Cecilia Gauntlet 

From this epistle, and the information of his messenger, mir 
hero leagued, that his mistress had actually profited by ius wild- 
goose chase, so as to make a safe retreat to her mother’s house. 
Though sorry to hear of her indisposition, he was also piqued at 
her implacability, as well as at some stately paragraphs of the 
letter, in which, he thought^ the good lady had consulted her own 
vanity, rather than her good sense. These motives of resent- 
ment helped him to bear his disappointment like a philosopher, 
especially as he had now quieted bus conscience, in proffering to 
redress the injury he had done; and, moreover, found himself, 
with regard to his love, in a calm state* of hope and resignation 

A seasonable fit of illness is an excellent medicine for the 
turbulence of passion. Such a reformation had the fever pro- 
duced on the economy of his thoughts, that he moralised like an 
apostle, and projected several prudential schemes for his future 
conduct. 

In t!^e meantime, as soon as his health was sufficiently 
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re-established, he took a trip to the garrison, m order to visit his 
fnends, and learned from Hatchwa3^s ownaciouth/ithat he had 
broke the ice of courtship to his aunt, and that his addresses 
were now fairly afloat, though, when he first declared himself 
to the widow, aftej- sht ^ad been duly prepared for the occasion, 
by her niece and the rest of her frieqds, she had received his 
proposal with a becoming reserve, and piously wept at the re- 
membrance of her husband, observing, that she should never 
meet with his fellow 

Peregr ne promoted the lieutenant's suit with all his influence, 
and ail Mrs Trunnion's objections to the match being sur 
mounted, it was determined, that the day of mamage should be 
put off for three months, that her reputation might not suffer by 
a preapitate engagement His next care was to give orders for 
erectmg a plain marble monument to the memory of his uficle, 
on \ hich the following mscnption, composed by the bndegroom, 
actually appeared m golden letters 

Here hes 

Foundered m a fathom and half, 

The shell 
Of 

Hawser Trunviov Esq 
Former^ commander of a squadron 
In his Majesty 5 service 
Who broached to at five p m Oct x 
Is the vear of his age 
Threescore and mneteen 

He kept his guns always loaded, 

A.nd his tackle ready manned 
And never showed his poop to the enemy 

Except when he took her m tow 
But 

His ^ot being expended. 

His match burnt out 
And his upper works decayed. 

He was sunk 

By Death ^ supenor weight of metal 
Nevertheless, 

He will be weighed again 
At the Great Day 
His nggmg refitted. 

And his repai:^. 

And with one broadside^ 

Make his adversary 
Stnke m hxs turn 
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CHAPTER LXXX 

He returns to London, and m^ets with Cadwallader, who entertains ham 
with many curious Particulars — Crabtree sounds the Duchess, and un- 
deceives Pickle, who, by an extraordinary aqadent, becomes acquainted 
with another Lady of Quahty. 

The young gentleman having performed these last offices in 
honour of his deceased benefactor, and presented Mr. Jolter to 
the long-expected living, which at this time happened to be 
vacant, returned to London, and resumed his former gaiety — 
not that he was able to shake Emilia from his thought, or even to 
remember her without violent emotions ; for, as he recovered iiis 
vigour, his former impatience recurred, and therefore he resolved 
to plunge himself headlong into some intrigue, that might engage 
his passions and amuse his imagination. 

A man of his accomplishments could not fail to meet with a 
variety of subjects on which his gallantry would have been 
properly exercised; and this abundance distracted his choice, 
which at any time was apj: to be influenced by caprice and whim. 
I have already observed, that he had hfted his view, through a 
matrimonial perspective, as high as a lady of the ffi-st quality 
and distinction; and, now that he was refused^by Miss Gauntlet^ 
and enjoyed a little respite from the agonies of that flame which 
her charms had kindled in his heart, he renewed his assiduities 
to her grace. Though he durst not yet risk an explanation, he 
enjoyed the pleasure of seeing himself so well received in quality 
of a particular acquaintance, that he flattered himself with the 
belief of his having made some progress in her heart; and was 
confirmei^ in this conceited notion by the assurances of her 
woman, whom, by liberal laigesses, he retained in his interest, 
because she found means to persuade him that she was in the 
confidence of her lady. But, notwithstanding this encourage- 
ment, and the sanguine suggestions of his own vamty, he dreaded 
the thoughts of exposing himself to her ridicule and resentment 
by a premature declaration, and determined to postpone his 
addresses, until he should be more certified of the probability 
of succeeding in his attempt. 

While he remained in this hesitation and suspense, he was one 
morning very agreeably surprised with the appearance of his 
friend Crabtree, who, by the permission of Pipes, to whom he was 
well known, entered his chamber before he was awake, and, 
by a violent shake of the shoulder, disengaged him from the 
arms of sleep. The first compliments having mutually passed. 
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C&dviallader ga\e him t& understand, that he had arrived m 
town o\ emight m the stage-coach from Bath, and entertained 
him with such a ludicrous account of his fellow -tAvexiers, that 
Peregrine, for the first time smce their parting, mdulged him- 
self in mirth even to^iy hazard of suffocation 

Crabtree, having reh&rsed these adventures, m such a pecu- 
liantv ot manner as added infimte ndicTuIe to every circumstance, 
and repeated everv scandalous report which had circulated at 
Bath after Peregrme^s departure, was informed by the 3fOuth, 
that he harboured a design upon the person of such a duchess 
and m all appearance had no reason to complain of his reception, 
but that he would not venture to declare himself, until he should 
be more ascertamed of her sentiments, and therefore he b^ged 
leave to depend upon the mtelligence of his fnend Cadwallader, 
who, he knew, was adnutted to her parties 

The misanthrope, before he would pronuse his assistance, 
aakcJ if his prospect verged towards matrimony, and our adven- 
turer, who guessed the meaning of his question, replying m the 
negative, he undertook the office of reconnoitring her mclination, 
protesting at the same tune, that he woufd never concern him- 
self n any scheme that did not tend to the disgrace and deception 
of all the sex (fn these conditions he espoused the mterest of 
our hero, and a plan was immediately concerted, m consequence 
of which they met by acadent at her grace’s table Pickle 
having staid all the forepart of the evemng, and sat out all the 
company, except the misanthrope and a certain widow lady 
wlfo was said to be m the secrets of my lady duchess, went away 
on pretence of an mdispensable engagement, that Crabtree 
might have a proper opportumty of making bun the Subject of 
conversation 

Accordingly, he had scarce quitted the apartment, when this 
cyme, attending him to the door with a look of morose disdain, 
“ Were I an absolute pnnee,” said he, “ and that fellow one of my 
subjects, I would order him to fee dothed m sackcloth, and he 
should dnve my asses to water, that his lofty spint mght be 
lowered to the level of his deserts The pnde of a peacock is 
downnght sdf-demal, when compared with the vamty of that 
coxcomb, which was naturally arrogant, but is now rendered 
altogether mtolerable, by the reputation he acquired at Bath, 
for kicking a bally, outwitting a dub of raw sharpers, and divers 
other pra^, in the execution of which he was more lucky than 
TOC But nothing has contnbuted so much to the increase of 
iss insolence and s^lf-conceit, as the favour he found amoxg the 
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ladies Ay, the ladies, madam, I care not who knows it — ^tlie 
ladies, who, ±0 their* honour be it spoken, never fail to patromse 
foppery and* folly, provided they soliat their encouragement 
And yet this dog was not on the footmg of those hermaphrodi- 
tical animals^ who may be reckoned amolJg«the number of waiting- 
women, who air your shifts, comb your lap-dogs, examine your 
noses with magnifying glasses, in order to squeeze out the worms^ 
clean your tooth-brushes, sweeten your handkerchiefs, and soften 
waste paper for your occasions. This fellow Pickle was enter- 
tained for more important purposes ; his turn of duty never came 
till all those lapwings were gone to roost; then he scaled windows, 
leaped over garden walls, and was let m by Mrs. Betty in the dark 
Nay, the magistrates of Bath complimented him with the free- 
dom of the corporation, merely because, through his means, the 
waters had gained extraordinary credit, for every female of a 
tolerable appearance, that went thither on account of her sterility, 
got the better of her complaint, dunng his residence at Bath. 
And now the fellow thinks no woman can withstand his addresses 
He had not been here*thrfte minutes, when I could perceive, with 
half an eye, that he had marked out your grace for a conquest — 
I mean m an honourable way; though the rascal has impudence 
enough to attempt anything.’’ 

So saying, he fixed his eyes upo-n the duchess, who, while her 
face glowed with indignation, turmng to her confidant, expressed 
herself in these words: ‘‘Upon my Me I I believe there is actu- 
ally some truth in what this old ruffian says; I have myself 
observed that young fellow eyeing me with a very particuiar 
stare.” “It is not to be at all wondered at,” said her friend, 
“that a youth of his complexion should be sensible to the charms 
of your grace! but I dare say he would not presume to entertain 
any but the most honourable and respectful sentiments.” 
“ Respectful sentiments ! ” cried my lady, with a look of ineffable 
disdain; “if I thought the fellow had assurance enough to think 
of me in any shape, I protest I would forbid him my house* 
Upon my honour, such instances of audacity should induce . 
persons of quality to keep your small gentry at a greater distance; 
for they are very apt to grow impudenf, upon the least counten- 
ance or encouragement.” 

Cadwallader, satisfied with this declaration, changed the 
subject of discourse, and next day communicated his discovery 
to his friend Pickle, who upon this occasion felt the most stinging 
sensations of mortified pnde, and resolved to quit his prosp^t 
wirii a good grace. Nor did the execution this selfAienying 
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scheme cost him o^’e moment’s uneasiness , for his heart had ne\ er 
been interested m the pursuit, and has vanaty tnijpiphed m the 
thoughts of manifest ng his mdifierence Accordingly, the very 
rext"time he \isited her grace, his behaviour was remarkably 
frank sprghtl> andd^engaged, and the subject of love being 
artfulK mtroauced b\ the wiaow, who.had been directed to sound 
his mciirations, he rallied the passion with great ease and seventy 
and made no scrapie of declaring himself heart-whole 
Thojgh the duchess had resented his supposed affection, she 
was row ohended at his insensibility, and even signified her 
disgust, b} obser\'ing, that perhaps his attention to his own quah- 
f cations screened him from the impression of all other objects 
While he enjoyed this sarcasm, the meaning of which he could 
plainly discern, the company was joined by a certain virtuoso, 
who had gamed free access to all the great famihes of the knd, 
fay hib noble talent of gossipmg and buffoonery He was now 
in the seventy -fifth year of his age, his birth was so obscure, that 
he scarce knew his father’s name, his education suitable to the 
digmty of his descent his character pffbhtf y branded with homi- 
ade, profligacy, and breach of trust, yet this man, by the happy 
mhentance of unpregnable effrontery, and a lucky prostitution 
of all prmciple m rendering himself subservient to the appetites 
of the great, had attained to an mdependency of fortune, as w^ 
as to such a particular share of favour among the quahty, that, 
although he was well known to have pimped for three genera- 
tions of the nobihty, there was not a lady of fashion in the king- 
dom who scrupled to admit him to her toilette, or even to be 
sqmred by him m any place of public entertainment Not but 
that this sage was occasionally useful to his fellow-creatures, by 
these connexions with people of fortune, for he often undertook 
to soliat chanty m behalf of distressed objects, with a view of em- 
bezzling one-h^ of the benefactions It was an errand of this 
kmd that now brought him to the house of her grace 
After havmg sat a few minute^s, he told the company that he 
would kvour them with a very proper opportumty to extend 
their benevolence, for the relief of a poor gentlewoman, who was 
reduced to the most abjSct misery, by the death of her husband, 
and just dehvered of a couple of fine boys They, moreover, 
understood from his information, that this object was daughter 
of a good family, who had renounced her m consequence of her 
manying an ensign without a fortune, and even obstructed his 
promotxon with all their influence and power, a circumstance of 
barbarity which had made such an impression upon his mmd, as 
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disordered his brain, and drove him to despair, in a fit of which 
he had made away ivith himself, leaving his wife, then big with 
child, to all me horrors of isidigence and grief. 

Vanous were the cnticisms on this pathetic picture, which the 
old man drew with great expression M J lady duchess concluded 
that she must be a creature void of all feeling and reflection, who 
could survive such aggravated misery, therefore did not deserve 
to be relieved, except m the character of a common beggar, and 
was generous enough to offer a recommendation, by which she 
would be admitted into an infirmary, to which her grace was a 
subscriber, at the same time advising the solicitor to send the 
twins to the Foundling Hospital, where they could be carefully 
nursed and brought up, so as to become useful members to the 
commonwealth. Another lady, with all due deference to the 
opiwon of the duchess, was free enough to blame the generosity 
of her grace, which would only serve to encourage children m 
disobedience to their parents, and might be the means not only 
of prolonging the distress of the wretched creature, but also of 
ruinmg the constitution of some young heir, perhaps the hope of 
a great family, for she did suppose that madam, when her month 
should be up, and her brats disposed of, would spread her attract 
tions to the public, provided she could profit by her person, and, 
in the usual way, make a regular progress from St James’s to 
iJrury Lane She apprehended, for these reasons, that their 
compassion would be most efiectually shown, in leavmg her to 
pensh in her present necessity, and that the old gentleman would 
be unpardonable, should he persist in his endeavours to relies 
her. A third member of this tender-hearted society, after liaving 
asked if tBe young woman was handsome, and being answered in 
the negative, allowed that there was a great deal of reason in 
wrhat had been said by the honourable person who had spoke 
last; nevertheless, she humbly conceived her sentence would 
admit of some mitigation. Let the banthngs,’' sSid she, ‘‘ be 
sent to the hospital, according to the advice of her grace, and a 
small collection be made for the present support of the mother; 
and, when her health is recovered, I will take her into my family, 
in quality of an upper servant, or medihm between me and my 
woman; for, upon my life! I can’t endure to chide or give direc- 
tions to a creature, who is, m pomt of birth and education, but 
one degree above the vulgar ” 

This proposal met with universal approbation. The duchess, 
to her immortal honour, began the contnbution with a crown; so 
that the rest of the company were obligee? to restrict their 
B 83 fl» D 233/4 m 8*15 
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Lberabty to half the sum, that her grace might not Be affronted 
And the proposer, demanding the poor w organ’s name and place 
of abode, the old mediator could nat help givmg ITer ladyship a 
verbal direction, though he extremely mortified, on more 
accounts than one, t<f fifid such an issue to his solicitation 

Peregrme, vvho, “though humorous as wmter, had a tear for 
pitv and a hand open as dav for melting chanty," was shocked 
at the nature and result of this ungenerous consultation He 
contnbuted his half-crown, however, and, retinng from the corn- 
pan}, betook himself to the lodgmgs of the forlorn lady m the 
straw, accordmg to the direction he had heard Upon mquiry, 
he understood that she was then visited by some chantable 
gentlewoman, who had sent for a nurse, and waited the return 
of the messenger, and he sent up his respects, desinng he might 
be permitted to see her, on pretence of having been intimate 
with her late husband 

Though the poor woman had never heard of his name, she did 
not think proper to deny his request, and he was conducted to a 
paltry chamber m the third storey, wfiere^e found this unhappy 
widow sitting upon a truckle-bed, and suc^mg one of her infants, 
with the most piteous expression of anguish in her features, 
which were naturally regular and sweet, while the other was 
fondled on the knee of a person, whose attention was so much 
engrossed by her htde charge, that, for the present, she could 
mind nothmg else, and it was not till after the first compliments 
passed betwixt the hapless mother and our adventurer, that he 
perceived the stranger’s countenance-, which inspired him with 
the highest esteem and admiration He beheld dl the graces of 
elegance and beauty, breathmg sentiment and beneficence, and 
softened into the most enchantmg tenderness of weeping sym- 
pathy When he declared the cause of his visit, which was no 
other tban;the desire of befnendmg the distressed lady, to whom 
he presented a bank-note for twenty pounds, he was favoured 
with such a look of complacency by this amiable phantom, who 
might have been justly taken for an angel mimsteimg to the ne- 
cessities of mortals, that hs whole soul was transported with love 
and veneration Nor was this prepossession dimmished by the 
information of the widow, who, after having mamfested her 
gratitude m a fiood of tears, told hm, that the unknown object 
of his esteem was a person of honour, who having heard by ac- 
adent of her deplorable situation, bad immediately obeyed the 
dictates of her humanity, and come m person to reheve her dis- 
tress, that she had not oxily generously supphed her with mon^ 
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for present sustenance, but also undertaken to provide a nurse 
for her babes, and ^en promised to favour her with protection, 
should she s&rvive her present melancholy situation. To these 
articles of intelligence she added, that the name of her bene- 
factress was the celebrated Lady 1 to whose character the 

youth was no stranger, though he had never seen her person 
before. The killing edge* of her charms was a little blunted by 
the accidents of time and fortune; but no man of taste and 
imagmation, whose ner\’'es were not quite chilled with the frost 
of age, could, even at that time, look upon her with impunity. 
And as Peregnne saw her attractions heightened by the tender 
office in which she was engaged, he was smitten with her beauty, 
and so ravished with her compassion, that he could not suppress 
his emotions, but applauded her benevolence with all the warmth 
of enthusiasm. 

Her ladyship received his compliments wdth great politeness 
and affability And the occasion on which they met being 
equally interesting to both, an acquaintance commenced between 
them, and they conc^ed measures for the benefit of the widow 
and her tw'o children, one of whom our hero bespoke for his own 
godson, for Pickle was not so obscure m the; beau monde, but 
that his fame had reached the ears of this lady, who, therefore, 
did not discourage his advances tow’ards her friendship and 
esteem. 

Ail the particulars relating to their charge being adjusted, he 
attended her ladyship to her o^vn house; and, by her conversa- 
tion, had the pleasure of findmg her understanding suitable,^o 
her other accomplishments. Nor had she any reason to think 
that ourTiero’s qualifications had been exaggerated by common 
report. 

One of their adopted children died before it was baptised , so 
that their care concentred in the other, for wffiom they stood 
sponsors. Understanding 'that the old agent vfas becoming 
troublesome m his visits to the mother, to whom he now began 
to administer such counsel as shocked the delicacy of her virtue, 
they removed her mto another lodging, where she would not be 
exposed to his machmations In lesf than a month, our hero 
learned from a nobleman of his acquaintance, that the hoary 
pander had actually engaged to procure for him this poor afflicted 
gentlewoman; and, being frustrated in his mtention, substituted 
in her room a nymph from the purheus of Covent Garden, that 
made his lordship smart severely for the favours she bestowed. 

Meanwhile, Peregrine cultivated his nevTacquamtance with 
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all his art and assiduit} , presuming, from the circumstances of 
her reputation and fate, as well as on the strength of his own 
meat, that, in time, he should be ^le to indulge' that passion 
w hich had begun to glow w ithin his breast 
As her lad\ship had undergone a vast vanety of fortune and 
ad\ enture w hich Hie hacf heard indistinctly related, w ith number- 
less errors and misrepresentations, he was no sooner entitled, by 
the fan'ilianty of communication to ask such a favour, than he 
earnestly entreated her to entertain him with the particulars of 
her story , and, by dint of importumty, she was at length pre- 
V ailed upon in a se%ct partv, to gratify his cunosity, by the 
account gi\ en m the following chapter 


To Lord 

My Lord — ^The turn which vour lordship gave to the coii^er- 
sai'on of last mght having laid me under the necessity of vindicate 
ng tne step 1 have lately taken in pubhshmg Memoirs of my Ltle 
I think I have a right to demand your opixuon of the moti\ es which 
I then explained and this I ask by way appeal to your judgment 
from the sentiments of those who might pei^aps think my induce- 
ments were w eak or fnv olous For though no person m the companv 
attempted to mvaj^date the arguments 1 advanced I could perceive 
that one gentleman was not ^together convmced of the rectitude 
of that measure You mav remember he dropped several dissenting 
hints couched in the modest expressions of submission to yow 
ladyship s bet*er judgment — Bitt to be sure you would not have taken 
such a step without jirst weighing the consequences — Your provocahons 
Here certainly very great — a tho igh the wodd is apt to put the worst 
constructions upon eteryUing — and other such prudential insinua- 
tSns that are often more dzsconcertmg than the displayed objections 
of a declared antagonist because they seem to import soisethmg of 
great weight which personal respect endeavours to suppress These 
sententious fragments made such impression upon my mmd that I 
have been all mght long tasking my recollection in order to discover 
the weak side of my defence but as one always sees through the 
mist of parti^tv on one s own concerns I must have recourse to 
your discernment and seriously insist upon know mg how fax you 
approve the justification of 

Mv Lord your lordship's most obedient servant 

Answer 

Madam — cannot help observing that the senons maimer m 
which you ask my opmion of the motives which mduced you to 
publish your Memoirs is exactly of a piece with the conduct of those 
who consult their fnends for approbation rather than advice an/i 
by a disappomtment m their expectations of applause are more *:T>an 
ever wedded to theur own mventions How would your ladyship 
look should 1 now *m consequence of yonr demand, assume the a r 
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of a severe moraliser, and tell you, that step you have taken was 
altogether precipitate and inexcusable , that you have unnecessarily 
avowed your ^wn indfecretion, incurred the resentment of individuals, 
and attracted the reproached of a censorious world , and, over and 
above these disadvantages, you have subjected yourself for ever to 
a life of domestic disquiet by incensing th^ tyrant of vihom you com- 
plain, beyond a possibihty of forgiveness dr reconciliation ? Would 
not all the resentment of A disappointed author take possession of 
your iadjrship, overcast that cheerfulness of countenance with a 
sullen frown, and hghten from those fair eyes in gleams of displeasure 
No, you would be more surprised than offended at my observations 
You would beheve you had been all along deceived in your opimon 
of my dehcacy and understanding You would be mortified at the 
disco'^^ery of your own mistake, and look upon me with compassion, 
as one of those tame, timid rationahsts, who, being naturally phleg- 
matic and fearful, are utter strangers to the refined sensations of the 
human heart, incapable of domg justice to those melting tendernesses 
wh)ph they never felt, and too irresolute to withstand the torrent 
of Ignorant, mahcious, or wrong-headed clamour, when it affects 
a character m which their friendship ought to be interested Your 
sentiments, I own, would in that case be just, excepting that I 
should engage your ladyslnp's pity, in deserving your contempt, and, 
mstead of being despi^d &s a cold friend, be still regarded by you 
as a weak and timorous well-wisher If 3rour character suffered 
cruelly from misrepresentations, if your foibles were mpcmified and 
multiphed with all the aggravations of envy and fiction, if the 
quahties of your heart were decried or traduced, and even your 
understanding called in question, I agree with your ladyship, that 
it was not only excusable, but highly necessary, to publish a detail 
of your conduct, which would acquit you of all or most of those 
scandalous imputations This task you have, m my opimon, per- 
formed to the satisfaction of aH the mtelhgent and unprejudiced part 
of mankind He must be very deficient in candour and feeling, 
m reading your Memoirs, is not interested m your favour, who does 
not espo&e the cause of beauty, innocence, and love; who does not 
see that, as you once were, you would still have continued to be, the 
pattern of conjugal faith and felicity, had not the cross accidents of 
fortune forced you from the natural bias of your disposition, who 
does not excuse the tenderness which youth and sensibility, so cir- 
cumstanced, could not possibly resist, and w'ho ddfes not freely 
forgive the fault, when he considers the particulars of the tempta- 
tion He must be void of all taste and reflection, who does not 
admire your spirit, elegance, and sense, and dead to all the finer 
movements of the soul, if he is not agitated, thrilled, and transported 
with the pathetic circumstances of your sfiDry Some people wrho are 
your ladyship*s tnends, and highly entertained with the performance, 
have wished yon had spared yourself some unnecessary confessions, 
which they thought could serve no end, but that of affording a handle 
to your enenues for censure and defamation. I myself, I owm, was 
of the same opimon, until you convmced me, that, m suppressing 
one circumstance wMch might be afterwards discovered, your sin- 
centy through the whole piece would have been called m question. 
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A.nd what ha\e }Ou a\owed that >our most malicious foes dare 
blame except \our disregard of an unnatural contract which 
though authonbed b\ tiie lai^s of }our counti^ was imposed upon 
\our necessi’^ >oa+h and mexpenefice? >ior was this conduct 
the result of vicious levity and intemperance You had already 
given unoemable proofe df \our constancy and conjugal virtue to 
the nrst lo’'d of >oui affections who was the choice ol >our love and 
to wnom jour heart was unalterabh wedded Your natural sensi- 
bi itv nad been bv this extrao^dinarv care tenderness and atten- 
tion cheribhed improved to such a degree of dehcacj as could 
not possibh reT bh the attachment of the common run of husbandb 
Xo wonder then that \ou was uneasy under a second engagement 
so much unhke the first that ever^ circumstance of the contrast 
apoeared to \ou m the most aggravating hght and made a smtable 
impression upon 3 our unagmation and that you was not msensible 
to thObC attrachons which had formerly captivated v our heart nor 
able to resist the fiattenng msmuations incredible assiduity and 
surprising perseverance of an artful lover And sure he could,fiot 
hav e chosen a more favourable opportumty to prefer his addresses 
\our passions were unusuall> entendered by gnef you was dis- 
sa*-iafied with vour domestic situation you was sobta^^ for want of 
that intimate connexion m which you had been so happy before 
and vour breast glowed with th“ c susceptibfiity while 

you was yet a stranger to the ' i ^ ^ f man In such dis- 

tress the mind longs for sympathy and consolation it seeks to repose 
itself upon the telider fhendship of some kind partner that will 
share and alleviate its sorrows Such a comforter appeared in this 
accomphshed youth your judgment was pleased with his qualifi- 
cations his demeanour acquir^ your esteem your friendship was 
engaged by his smcenty and your affection was insensibly subdued 
In short evervthmg conspired to promote his suit and my wonder 
is not that he succeeded but that you held out so long Your 
sCitimeits with regard to those who have mveighed against your 
performance are ^together conformable to that good sense and 
benevo’^nt disposition which I have always admired and ^teemed 
As for writers who have exercised their pens m abusmg your ladyship 
they are either objects of mirth or compassion They poor harmless 
creatures m their hearts wish you no evil Their busmess is to eat 
honestly if they can — ^but at any rate to eat I am fully persuaded, 
that for a very small sum you might engage the whole tnbe to 
refute their own revihngs and beitow with aS their mi ght m your 
praise It would really be uncharitable as wdl as absurd to express 
the least resentment against such feeble antagonists who are hteially 
the bemgs of a summer d^ They are the noisy insects which the 
sun of ment never fails to produce the shadows that contmually 
accompany success and mdeed a man might as well fight with his 
own shadow as attempt to chastise such unsubstantial phantoms 
But of all the emotions of jrour heart that which I am at present 
tempted chiefiv to applaud is the sorrow you express for havmg been 
obliged, m your own justification lo vzhfy and expose the to 
whcscn yonr fate is inseparably connected and the laudable resolu- 
tuQa you have takihn to hve anucably with him for the future 
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provided he shall persist m that conduct i^hich he hath of late chosftn 
to maintain On the whole, though you may have inflamed the 
virulence of envy and mahce, roused the resentment of some -whose 
folly and ingratitude you had occasion to display, and mcurred the 
censure of those who think it their duty to exclaim against the least 
mfnngement of the nuptial tie, howsoeveiiu;jequally imposed, your 
Memoirs will always be perused with pleascre bjt all readers of taste 
and discernment, and your fame as a beauty and author long survive 
the ill offices of prejudice and personal ammosity And now that I 
have performed the task enjoined, give me leave to add, that I have 
the honour to be. 

Madam, your most devoted humble servant. 


CHAPTER LXXXI 

The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, 

By the circumstances of the story which I am going to relate, 
you will be convinced of ffiy candour, while you are informed of 
my indiscretion Yofl will be enabled, I hope, to perceive, that, 
howsoever my head may have erred, my heart hath always been 
uncorrupted, and that I have been unhappy, because 1 loved and 
was a woman. 

* I believe I need not observe, that I was the only child of a man 
of good fortune, who indulged me m my infancy with all the 
tenderness of paternal affiection ; and, when I was six years old, 
sent me to a pnvate school, where I stayed till my age was 
doubled, and became such a favounte, that I was, even in thos^ 
early days, carried to all the places of public diversion, the court 
itself not excepted, an indulgence that flattered my love of 
pleasure, to wl^ch I was naturally addicted, and encouraged 
those ideas of vanity and ambition which spnng up so early in 
the human mind. 

I was lively and good-natured, my imagination apt to run riot, 
my heart liberal and disinterested, though I was so obstinately 
attached to my own opinions, that I could not well brook contra- 
diction; and, in the whole of my disposition, resembled that of 
Henry the Fifth, as descnbed by Shakespeare, 

In my thirteenth year I went to Bath, where I was first intro- 
duced into the world as a woman, havmg been entitled to that 
privilege by my person, which was remarkably tali for my years; 
and there my fancy was quite captivated by the variety of diver- 
sions in which I was continually engaged. Not that the parties 
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wSre altogether new to me, but because I now found myself 
considered as a person of consequence, and surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, who courted my acquamtancej and fed my 
\amty with praise and adulation In short, whether or nor I 
deserved their encomwims, I leave the world to judge, but my 
person was comnrended, and my talent in dancmg met with 
umv ersal applause No wonder, then, that everything appeared 
jo}ous to a }oung creature, who was so void of experience and 
dissimulation, that she beheved everybody’s heart as smcere as 
her own, and ev ery object such as it appeared to be 

Among the swams who sighed, or pretended to sigh for me, 
were two that bore a prettv equal share of my favour (it was too 
superficial to deserve the name of love) One of these was a 
forward youth of sixteen, extremel> handsome, lively, and impu- 
dent He attended m quahty of page upon the Prmcess Amelia, 
who spent that season at Bath The other was a Scotch noble- 
man turned of thirty, who was graced with a red ribbon, and 
danced particularly well, two qudifications of great weight with 
a girl of my age, whose heart was no1r» deeply mterested m the 
cause Neverthdess, the page prevailed'‘over this formidable 
nval, though our amour went no farther than a httle flirting, 
and ceased entirely when I left the place 

Next year, however, I revisited this agreeable scene, and passed 
my time m the same circle of amusements, m which, mdeed, 
each season at Bath is exactly resembled by that which succeeds, 
allowing for the difference of company, which is continually 
vgjying There I met with the same incense, and agam had my 
favounte, who was a North Bnton, and captam of foot, near 
forty >ears of age, and a little lame, an impediment which I did 
not discover, until it was pomted out by some of my compamons, 
who ralhed me upon my choice He was always cheerful, and 
very amorous, had a good countenance, and an excellent under- 
standing, possessed a great deal of art, and would have persuaded 
me to many him, had I not beenrestrained by the authonty of 
my father, whose consent was not to be obtamed m favour of a 
man of his fortune 

At the same time, mary proposals of mamage were made to 
my parents, but as they came from people whom I did not like, 

I rejected Ifrem all, being determmed to refuse every man who 
did not make his addresses to myself in person, because I had no 
nouon of marrying for anything but love 

Among these formal proposers was a Scottish earl, whose 
pretensions were bxfike off by some difference about settlements, 
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and the son of an English baron, with whom my father was in 
treaty, when he cari^ed me to town, on a visit to a young lady, 
uith whom I*had been intirnate from my infancy. She was just 
dehvered of her first son, for whom we stood sponsors , so that 
this occasion detained us a whole montl^ during which I went to 
a ball at court, on the Queen’s birthday, ancf there, for the first 
time, felt what love and beauty were 

The second son of Duke H who had just returned from 

his travels, was dancing with the Princess Royal, when a young 
lady came and desired me to go and see a stranger, whom all the 
world admired Upon which I followed her mto the circle, and 
observed this object of admiration. He was dressed in a coat of 
white cloth, faced with blue satin, embroidered with silver, of the 
same piece with his waistcoat, his fine hair hung down his back 
m Mnglets below his waist; lus hat was laced with silver, and 
garnished with a white feather; but his person beggared de- 
scription. He was tall and graceful, neither corpulent nor meagre, 
his limbs finely proportioned, his countenance open and majestic, 
his eyes full of sweetness Sind vivacity, his teeth regular, and his 
pouting lips of the complexion of the damask rose. In short, 
he w’as formed for iove^ and mspired it whereyer he appeared; 
nor was he a niggard of his talents, but hberally returned it — at 
least, what passed for such. For he had a flow of gallantly^ for 
which many ladies of this land can vouch from their own expe- 
rience. But he exclaimed against mamage, because he had, as 
yet, met with no wroman to whose charms he w^ould surrender 
lus liberty, though a princess of France, and lady of the san» 
rank in — , were said to be, at that time, enamoured of his 
person. 

I went home, totally engrossed by his idea, flattering my*' elf 
that he had observed me with some attention; for I was young 
and new, and had the good fortune to attract the notice and 
approbation of the Queen herself. 

Next day, being at the opera, I was agreeably surprised with 
the appearance of this amiable stranger, who no sooner saw me 
enter, than he approached so near to the place wdiere I sat, that 
I overheard what he said to his comp^ons; and was so happy 
as to find myself the object of his discourse, which abounded 
with rapturous expressions of love and admiration. 

I could not listen to these transports without emotion; my 
colour changed, my heart throbbed with unusual violence, and 
ray eyes betrayed my inclination in simdry favourable glances, 
which he seemed to interpret aright, though lie could not then 

9 ^^ 
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a\ail himself of his success, so far as to commumcate his 
sentiments b\ speech, because we were strrngers to each other 

I passed that night m the most a ixious suspense, and several 
da\ s elapsed before I saw him again At length, however, bemg 
at court on a ball-rhgit, and determmed agamst dancing, I 
perceived him among the crowd, and, to my unspeakable joy, 

saw him advance, with my Lord P , who introduced him to 

m\ acquaintance He soon found means to alter my resolution, 
and I condescended to be his partner all the evenmg, durmg 
which he declared his passion m the most tender and persuasive 
terms that real love could dictate, or fruitful imagination invent 

I believed his protestations, because I wished them true, and 
was an unexperienced girl of fifteen I complied with his earnest 
request of bemg permitted to visit me, and even invited him to 
breakfast next mormng, so that you may imagme (I spea^ to 
those that feel) I did not, that mght, enjoy much repose Such 
was the hurry and flutter of my spirits, that I rose at six to 
recei\e him at ten I dressed myself m a new pink satm gown, 
and my best laced mght-clothes, and was so animated by the 
occasion that, if ever I deserved a compliment upon my looks. 
It was my due a* this meetmg 

The wished-for moment came that brought my lover to my 
view I was overwhelmed with joy, modesty, and fear of I knew 
not what We sat down to bre&ast, but did not eat He 
renewed his addresses with irresistible eloquence, and pressed me 
to accept of his hand without further hesitation But to such a 
"precipitate step I objected, as a measure repugnant to my 
decencv, as well as to that duty which I owed to my fatjber, whom 
I tenderly loved 

Though I withstood this premature proposal, I did not attempt 
to disguise the situation of my thoughts, and thus commenced 
a tender correspondence, which was mamtamed by letters while 
I remamed m the country, and earned on, when I was m town, 
by pnvate mterviews twice or t^ce a week at the house of my 
nuliiner, where such endearments passed as refined and happy 
lovers know, and others can only guess Truth and innocence 
prevailed on my side, while his heart was fraught with smeenty 
and love Such frequent mtercourse created an mtimacy which 
I b^n to thmk dangerous, and therefore yielded to his repeated 
desire that we might be united for ever Nay, I resolved to 
avoid him, until the day should be fixed, and very innocently, 
though not very wisely, told him my reason for this determina- 
tion, which was no other than a consaousness of my mcapaaty 
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to refuse him anything he should demand as a testimony of 
my love. 

The time Was accordingly appomted, at the distance of a few 
days, during which I intended to have implored my father’s con- 
sent, though I had but famt hopes of obtaining it. But he was 
by some means or other apprised of our design, before I could 
prevail upon myself to niake him acquainted with our purpose 
I had danced with my lover at the ridotto on the preceding even- 
ing, and there perhaps our eyes betrayed us. Certain it is, several 
of Lord W — ^m’s relations, who disapproved of the match, came 
up and rallied him on his passion. Lord S — ^k, in particular, used 
this remarkable expression, “Nephew, as much love as you 
please, but no matrimony.” 

Next day, the pnest being prepared, and the bridegroom wait- 
ings for me at the appointed place, in all the transports of impa- 
tient expectation, I was, without any previous warning, earned 
into the country by my father, who took no notice of the mtelli- 
gence he had received, but decoyed me into the coach on pretence 
of taking the air, and, wlien we had proceeded as far as Tumham 
Green, gave me to understand, that he would dine in that place. 

There was no remedy I w^as obliged to bejir my disappoint- 
ment, though with an aching heart, and followed him upstairs 
into an apartment, where he told me he was minutely informed 
of my matnmomal scheme. I did not attempt to disguise the 
truth, but assured him, while the tears gushed from my eyes, 
that my want of courage alone had hindered me from making 
him privy to my passion ; though I owned, I should have married 
Lord W — ^m, even though he had disapproved of my choice. 
I reminded him of the uneasy life I led at home, and frankly 
acknowledged, that I loved my admirer too well to hve without 
him; though, if he would favour me with his consent, I would 
defer my intention, and punctually observe any day he would fix 
for our nuptials. Meanwhile I begged he would permit me to 
send a message to Lord W — it, who was waiting m expectation 
of my coming, and might, without such notice, imagine I was 
playing the jilt He granted this last request; in consequence of 
which I sent a letter to my lover, who* when he received it, had 
almost fainted away, believing I should be locked up in the 
country, and snatched for ever from his arms. Tortured with 
these apprehensions, he changed clothes immediately, and, taking 
horse, resolved to follow me whithersoever we should go 

After dinner, we proceeded as far as Brentford, where we lay, 
intending to be at my father's country house ^ext night , and my 
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admirer puttmg up at the same mn, practised every expedient 
his mvention could suggest to procure an n^terview, but all his 
endeavours v\ere unsuccessful, because I, who littlC dreamed of 
his bemg so near, had gone to bed upon our first arrival, 
overwhelmed with affection and tears 

In the mormng 1 tnrew myself at my father’s feet, and con- 
jured him, bv all the ties of paternal affection, to indulge me with 
an opportunit} of seemg mj admirer once more, before I should 
be conveved from his washes The melancholy condition m 
wnicn I preferred this supphcation, melted the tender heart of 
mv parent, who vielded to my supphcations, and earned me 
back to town for that purpose 

Lord W — ^m, who had watched our motions, and amved at 
his own lodgmgs before we amved at my father’s house, obeyed 
mv summons on the instant, and appeared before me likes-an 
angel Our faculties were for some minutes suspended by a 
co^ict of gnef and joy At length I recovered the use of speech, 
and gave him to understand, that I was come to town m order 
to taS:e m> leave of him, by the penm-sioii of my father, whom 
I had promised to attend mto the country next day, before he 
would consent to my return, the chief cause and pretence of 
which was my earnest desire to convmce him, that I was not to 
blame for the disappointment he had suffered, and that I should 
see him again m a month, when the nuptial ^ot should be tied 
m spite of all opposition 

My lover, who was better acquamted with the world, had well- 
osgh run distracted with this mformation He swore he would 
not leave me, until I should promise to meet and marry him next 
day, or, if I refused to grant that request, he would immediately 
leave the kingdom, to which he would never more return, and, 

before his departure, sacrifice Lord H B ^ son to the Duke 

of S A who was the only person upon earth who could have 

betrayed us to my father, because he alone was trusted with the 
secret of our mtended mamage, find had actually undertaken to 
give me awa> , an office which he afterwards dechned Lord 
W — ^m also affirmed, that my father decoyed me mto the countrv 
with a view of cooping mtj up, and sequestermg me entirely from 
his view and correspondence 

In vain I pleaded my father’s well-known tenderness, and used 
all the arguments I could recollect to divert him from his revenge 

upon Lord H He was deaf to all my representations, and 

nothing, I found, would prevail upon him to suppress his resent- 
ment, but a positive promise to comply with his former desire 
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I told him I would hazard everything to make him happy, but 
could notj with any ^regard to my duty, take such a step without 
the knowled^ of my parents; or, if I were so inclined, it would be 
impracticable to elude his vigilance and suspicion. However, 
he employed such pathetic remonstrarites, and retained such a 
powerful advocate within my own breast, thaf, before we parted, 
I assured him my whole* power should be exerted for his satis- 
faction; and he signified his resolution of sitting up all night, in 
expectation of seeing me at his lodgings 

He had no sooner retired, than I went mto the next room, and 
desired my father to fix a day for the mamage; m w^hich case I 
would cheerfully wait upon him into the country; w'hereas, should 
he deny my request, on pretence of staying for the consent of my 
mother’s relations, wrhich was very uncertain, I would seize the 
first opportunity of marr 3 dng Lord W — m, cost what it would 
He consented to the match, but would not appomt a day for the 
ceremony, wkich he proposed to defer until all parties should be 
agreed , and such a favourable cnsis, I feared, would never happen 

I therefore resolved nvithin myself to gratify my lover’s 
expectation, by eloping, if possible, that very night; though the 
execution of this plan was extremely difficult, because my father 
w-as upon the alarm, and my own maid, who was my bedfellow, 
altogether in his mterest Notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, I found means to engage one of the housemaids in my 
behalf, who bespoke a hackney-coach, to be kept in waiting all 
mght; and to bed I went with my Abigail, whom, as I had not 
closed an eye, I waked about five in the morning, and sent 
pack up some things for our intended journey. 

While she was thus employed, I got up, and huddled on my 
clothes, standing upon my pillow, lest my father, who lay m the 
chamber below, should hear me afoot, and suspect my design. 

Having dressed myself with great despatch and disorder, I 
flounced downstairs, stalking as heavily as I could tread, that 
he might mistake me for one of*the serv^ants, and my confederate 
opening the door, I sallied out into the street, though I knew not 
which way to turn ; and, to my unspeakable mortification, neither 
coach nor chair appeared. 

Having travelled on foot a good way, in hope of finding a con- 
venience; and being not only disappointed in that particular, but 
also bewildered in my peregrination, I began to be exceedingly 
alanned with the apprehension of being met by some person who 
might know me; because in that case, my design would un- 
doubtedly have been discovered, from every circumstance of my 
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«ippeaTince at that time of da\ , for I had put on the very clothes 
V. hich I had pulled off o\ ermght, so that my dress was altogether 
odd and pecuhar My shoes were ^ery fine, and 'over a large 
hoop I wore a pmk satm quilted petticoat tnmmed with silver, 
whicn was panly co\ir€^ by a white dimity mght-gown, a full 
quarter of a \ard too short, my handkerchief and apron were 
huiTica on without pmmng, my mght-cap could not contam my 
nar which hung about my ears m great disorder, and my 
countenance denoted a mixture of hooe and fear, joy and shame 

In this dilemma, I made my addresses to that honourable 
member oi society, a shoeblack, whom I earnestly entreated to 
provide me with a coach or chair, proimsmg to reward him bber- 
ail> for his trouble, but he, havmg the misfortune to be lame, 
was unable to keep up with my pace, so that by his advice and 
direction, I went mto the first pubhc-house I found open, whLre 
I staved some time, m the utmost consternation, among a crew 
of wretches whom I thought proper to bnbe for their avility, not 
without the terror of being stnpped At length, however, my 
messenger returned with a chair, of which I took immediate 
possession, and feanng that, by this time, my family would be 
alarmed, and sen^ directly to Lord W — ^m*s lodgings, I ordered 
m>self to be earned thither backwards, that so I might pass 
undiscovered 

This stratagem succeeded accordmg to my wish , I ran upstairs, 
m a state of trepidation, to my faithful lover, who waited for me 
with the most impatient and fearful suspense At sight of me 
ias e>es hghtened with transport, he caught me m his arms, as 
the nchest present Heaven could bestow, gave me to understand 
that mv father had already sent to his lodgmgs m quest of me, 
then applauding my love and resolution m the most rapturous 
terms, he ordered a hackney-coach to be called, and, that we 
might run nqnsk of separation, attended me to church, where we 
were lawfully jomed m the sight of Heaven 

His fears were then all over, but mme recurred with double 
aggravation, I dreaded the sight of my father, and shared all the 
sorrow he suffered on account of my undutiful behaviour, for I 
lov ed him with such piety of affection, that I would have endured 
every other species of distress, rather than given him the least 
uneasmess , but love, where he reigns m full empire, is altogether 
irreasubie, surmounts every difficulty, and swallows up all other 
considerations This was tibe case with me, and now the irrevo- 
cable step was takfisu, my first care was to avoid his sight With 
this view, I begged that Lord W— m would think of some remote 
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place in the country, to which we might retire for the preserft, 
and he forthwith conducted me to a house on Blackheath, where 
we were verjj civill]f received by a laughter-loving dame, who 
seemed to mistake me for one of her own sisterhood 

I no sooner perceived her opimon, th^n J desired Lord W — m 
to undeceive her, upon which she was nrnde acquainted with the 
nature of my situation, and showed us into a private room, where 
I called for pen and paper, and wrote an apology to my father, 
for having acted contrary to his will in so important a concern. 

This task being performed, the bridegroom gave me to under- 
stand, that there was a necessity for our being bedded immedi- 
ately, m order to render the marriage binding, lest my father 
should discover and part us before consummation. I pleaded 
hard for a respite till the evening, objecting to the indecency of 
going to bed before noon; but he found means to invalidate all 
my arguments, and to convince me that it was now my duty to 
obey. Rather than hazard the imputation of being obstinate 
and refractoiy on the first day of my probation, I suffered myself 
to be led into a chamber, which was darkened by my express 
stipulation, that my ^ame and confusion might be the better 
concealed, and pelded to the privilege of a dear husband, who 
loved me to adoration. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon we were called to dinner, 
which we had ordered to be ready at four; but such a paltry care 
had been forgot amidst the transports of our mutual bliss We 
got up, however, and when we came downstairs, I was ashamed 
tjo see the light of day, or meet the eyes of my beloved lord. I ate 
httle, said less, was happy, though overwhelmed with confusioflj 
underwent a thousand agitations, some of which were painful, 
but by far the greater part belonged to rapture and delight, 
we were imparadised in the gratification of our mutual wishes, 
and felt all that love can bestow, and sensibility enjoy. 

In the twilight we returned to Lord W — ^m’s lodgmgs m town, 
where I received a letter from my father, importing that he 
would never see me agam. But there was one circumstance in 
his manner of wnting, from which I conceived a happy presage 
of his future indulgence. He had begcgi with his usual appella- 
tion of Bear Fanny, which, though it was expunged to make way 
for the word Madam, encouraged me to hope that his paternal 
fondness was not yet extinguished. 

At supper w'e were visited by Lord W — m’s younger sister, 
who laughed at us for our inconsiderate match, though she owned 
she envied our happiness, and offered me th^ use of her clothes 
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until I could retneve my o^\n She was a woman of a great deal 
of humour, plain but genteel, friendljj^, and perfectly well 
bred She fa\oured us with her Qpmpany till the mght was 
prettv lar ad\anced, and did not take her leave till we retired 
to our apartment 

As our lodgings -were not spacious or magnificent, we resolved 
to see little compan> , but this resolution was frustrated by the 
numerous acquaintance of Lord W — ^m, who let m half the town , 
so ^-hat I ran the gauntlet for a whole week among a set of wits, 
who alwa\ s dehght m teasing a >oung creature of any note, when 
she happens to make such a stolen match Among those that 
Msited us upon this occasion was my lord’s younger brother, who 
was at that time m Leepmg with a rich heiress of masculine 
memory , and took that opportumt\ of makmg a parade wnth his 
equipage, which was mdeed very magnificent, but altogether 
disregarded by us, whose happmess consisted m the opulence of 
mutual lo\e 

This ceremony of receiving visits being performed, we went to 

wait on his motiier, the Duchess of IL , who, hearing I was 

an heiress readily forgave her son for marr^g without her know- 
ledge and consent, and fe-voured us with a very cordial reception, 
insomuch, that for several months, we dmed almost constantly 
at her table, and I must own, I always found her unaltered m her 
militv and affection, contrary to her general character, which 
was haughty and capncious She was undoubtedly a woman of 
great spint and understandmg, but subject to an infirmity which 
much impairs and disguises every other qualification 

In about three weeks after our mamage, I was so happy as to 
obtam the forgiveness of my father, to whose house we repaired, 
in order to pay our respects and submission At sight of me he 
wept , nor did I behold his tears unmoved My heart was over- 
ch^ed with tenderness and sorrow, for havmg offended such an 
mdulgent parent, so that I mingled my tears with his, while 
my dear husband, whose soul was of lie softest and gentlest 
mould, melted with sympathy at the affectmg scene 

Bemg thus reconciled to my father, we attended bun into the 
country, where we were received by my mother, who was a sen- 
sible go^ woman, though not susceptible to love, and therefore 
less apt to excuse a weakness to which she was an utter stranger 
This was likewise the case with an uncle, from whom I had great 
expectations He was a plam good-natured man, and treated 
us with great courtesy, though his notions, m pomt of love, 
were not exactly conformable to ours Neverthdess, I was, 
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and seemed to be so happy in my choice, that my family not 
only became satisfied with the match, but exceedingly fond of 
Lord W — la 

After a short stay with them in the country, we returned to 
London, in order to be introduced at cfiurt, and then set out for 

the north, on a visit to my brother-in-law the Duke of H , who 

had, by a letter to Lord W — m, invited us to his habitation. 
My father accordingly equipped us with horses and money; 
for our own finances were extremely slender, consisting only of 
a small pension, allowed by his grace, upon whom the brothers 
were entirely dependent, the father having died suddenly, before 
suitable provision could be made for his younger children. 

When I took leave of my relations, bidding adieu to my pater- 
nal home, and found myself launching mto a world of care and 
tr<jiible, though the voyage on which I embarked was altogether 
voluntary, and my compamon the person on whom I doated to 
distraction, I could not help feeling some melancholy sensations, 
which, however, in a little time, gave way to a tram of more 
agreeable ideas. I was wsited in town by almost all the women 
of fashion, many of whom, I perceived, envied me the possession 
of a man who had made strange havoc among^ their hearts, and 
some of them knew the value of his favour. One in particular 
endeavoured to cultivate my friendship with singular marks of 
tegard; but I thought proper to discourage her advances, by 
keeping witlrin the bounds of bare civility; and, indeed, to none 
of them was I lavish of my complaisance, for I dedicated my 
whole time to the object of my affection, who engrossed mw» 
wishes to such a degree, that, although I was never jealous, be- 
cause I had no reason to be so, I envied the happiness of every 
woman whom he chanced at any time to hand into a coach. 

The Duchess of , who was newly married to the Earl 

of P , a particular friend of Lord — m^s, carried me to court, 

and presented me to the Queen, who expressed her*approbation 
of my person in very particular terms, and, observing the 
satisfaction that appeared in my countenance, wdth marks of 
admiration, desired her ladies to take notice, how little happi- 
ness depended upon wealth, since there was more joy in my 
face than in ail her court besides 

Such a declaration could not fail to overwhelm me with blushes, 
which her Majesty seemed to behold with pleasure, for she fre- 
quently repeated the remark, and showed me to all the foreigners 
of distinction, with many gracious expressions of favour. She 
wished Lord W~m happiness instead of joy, and was pleased to 
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promise, that she w ould pro\ ide for her pretty beggars And poor 
enough "^e certauilj \^ere in every art cle but love Neverthe- 
less, \\e felt no necessities, but passed ^he summer ma vanety of 
pleasu’-es and parties, the greatest part of which were planned by 
Lord W— -n s sister and another lady, who was at that time 
mistress to +he Prime Minister The first was a wit, but homely 
m person, the other a woman of great beauty and mascuime 
understandmg, and a particular fnendship subsisted between 
them, though ^e\ were both lovers of power and admiration 

This ladv , who sat at the helm, was extremely elegant, as well 
as expensiv e in her div ersions in many of which we bore a share, 
particularlv m her parties upon the water, which were contnved 
m all the magnificence of taste In the course of these amuse- 
ments, a trifling circumstance occurred, which I shall relate as an 
instance of that jealous sensibility which charactensed Lord 
\\ — ^ni’s disposition A large company of ladies and gentlemen 
havmg agreed to dine at Vauxhall, and sup at Marblehall, where 
we proposed to conclude the evemng with a dance, one barge 
being msufiiaent to contain the whole c^mgany, we were divided 
b> lots, in consequence of which, my husb&d and I were parted 
This separation w^is equally mortifying to us both, who, though 
mamed, were still lovers, and my chagrm increased when I per- 
ceived that I was doomed to sit by Sir W Y ^ a man of 

professed gallantry, for, although Lord W— -m had, before his 
marriage, made his addresses to every woman he saw, I knew 
very well he did not desire that any person should make love to 
tqs wife 

That I might not, therefore, give umbrage, by talking to this 
gallant, I conversed with a Scotch nobleman, who, accordmg to 
common report, had formerly sighed among my admirers By 
these means, m seeking to avoid one error, I unwittingly plunged 
myself mto a greater, and disobliged Lord W— m so much, that 
he could noE concesd his displeasure, nay, so deeply was he 
offended at my conduct, that, in the evemng, when the ball 
began, he would scarce deign to take me by the hand m the 
course of danang, and darted such unkmd looks, as pierced me 
to the very soul What alimented my concern, was my ignorance 
of the trespass I had committed I was tortured with a thousand 
uneasy reflections, I began to fear that I had mistaken his 
temper, and giv en my heart to a man who was tired of possession , 
though I resolved to bear without complainmg the misfortune I 
had entailed upon myself 

I seized the first opportunity of speakmg to him, and thereby 
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discovered the cause of his chagrin ; but, as there was no time for 
expostulation, the naisunderstanding continued on his side, with 
such evidenC* marks of un^fesmess, that every mdividual of the 
company made up to me, and inquired about the cause of his 
disorder; so that I was fain to amuse ihSr concern, by saymg, 
that he had been ill the jiay before, and dancing did not agree 
with his constitution. So much was he incensed by this unhappy 
circumstance of my conduct, which was void of all intention to 
offend him, that he determined to be revenged on me for my 
indiscretion, and at supper, chancing to sit between two very 
handsome ladies, one of whom is lately dead, and the other, at 
present, my neighbour in the country, he affected an air of 
gaiety, and openly coquetted with them both. 

This was not the only punishment he inflicted on his innocent 
wife. In the course of our entertainment, we engaged in some 
simple diversion, in consequence of which the gentlemen was 
ordered to salute the ladies ; when Lord W — ^m, in performing this 
command, unkindly neglected me in my turn; I had occasion for 
all my discretion ancj, pilde, to conceal from the company the 
agonies I felt at this mark of indifference and disrespect. How- 
ever, I obtamed the victory over myself, and pretended to laugh 
at his husband-like behaviour, while the tears stood in my eyes 
and my heart sw^elled even to bursting. 

We broke up about five, after having spent the most tedious 
evening I had ever known; and this offended lover went to bed 
m a state of sullen silence and disgust. Whatever desire I had 
to come to an explanation, I thought myself so much aggrieved* 
by his unreasonable prejudice, that I could not prevail upon my- 
self to demand a conference, till after his first nap, when my pride 
giving way to my tenderness, I clasped him in my arms, though he 
pretended to discourage these advances of my love. I asked 
how he could be so unjust as to take umbrage at m); civility to a 
man whom he knew I had refused for his sake; I chid him for his 
barbarous endeavours to awake my jealousy, and used such irre- 
sistible arguments in my own vindication, that he was convinced 
of my innocence, sealed my acquittal with a kind embrace, and 
we mutually enjoyed the soft transports of a fond reconciliation. 

Never was passion more eager, delicate, or unreserved, than 
that which glowed within our breasts. Far from being cloyed 
with the possession of each other, our raptures seemed to increase 
with the term of our umon. 'Vi^en we were separated, though 
but for a few hours, by the necessary avocations of life, we were 
unhappy during that brief separation, and met again hke lovers 
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who knew no joy but m one another’s presence How many 
delicious evenings did we spend together^ m flur little apartment, 
after w e had ordered the candles to betaken away, tfiat we might 
enjoy the agreeable reflection of the moon in a fine summer’s 
e\enmg* Such a mild ^d solemn scene naturally disposes the 
mmd to peace and benevolence, but,, when improved with the 
conversation of the man one loves, it fills the imagination with 
ideas of me^able delight * For my own part, I can safely say, my 
heart was so \ hoil> engrossed by my husband, that I ne/er took 
pleasure in any div ersion where he was not personally concerned, 
nor was I ever guilt> of one thought repugnant to m> duty and 
mv lov e 

In the autumn, we set out for the north, and were met on the 
road by the Duke and twenty gentlemen, who conducted us to 
H—n, wnere we hved m all imagmable splendour His grace, 
at that time, maintained abov e a hundred servants, with a band 
of music, which always performed at dinner, kept open table, 
and was vnsited by a great deal of company The economy of 
his house was supermtended by his %ld^st sister, a beautiful 
}oung lady of an amiable temper, with whom I soon contracted 
an mtimate fnendship She and the Duke used to rally me upon 
mv fondness for Lord W — ^m, who was a sort of humounst, and 
apt to be m a pet, m which case he would leave the company and 
go to bed by sev en o’clock m the evening On these occasions, I 
alwavs disappeared, giving up every consideration to that of 
plcasmg my husband, notwithstandmg the ndicule of his rela- 
*Tions, who taxed me wnth having spoiled him with too much 
indulgence But how could I express too much tenderness and 
condescension for a man, who floated upon me to such excess, 
that, when busmess obliged him to leave me, he always snatched 
the fost opportunity to return, and often rode through darkness, 
storms, and^tempests to my arms^ 

Having stayed about seven mtmths m this place, I found my- 
self m a fair w ay of being a mothS*, and that I might be near my 
own relations, m such an mterestmg situation, I and my dear 
companion departed from H—n, not without great reluctance, 
for I was fond of the Scots in general, who treated me with great 
hospitality and respect, and to this day, they paid me the com- 
pliment of saymg, I was one of the best wives m that country, 
which is so justly celebrated for good women 

Lord W — m havmg attended me to my father s house, was 
obliged to return^ Scotland, to support his mterest m bemg 
elected member of Parliament, so that he took his leave of me, 
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with a full resolution of seeing me again before the time of my 
lying-in; and all the comfort I enjoyed in his absence, was the 
perusal of hh letters, which I punctually received, together with 
those of his sister, who, from time to time, favoured me with 
assurances of his constancy and devotj^if. Indeed, these testi- 
monials were necessary to one of my disposition; for I’was none 
of those who could be contented with half an heart. I could 
not even spare one complacent look to any other woman, but 
expected the undivided homage of his love. Had I been 
disappointed in this expectation, I should, though a wife, have 
rebelled or died 

Meanwhile my parents treated me with great tenderness, 
intending that Lord W — ^m should be settled in a house of his 
own, and accommodated with my fortune, and his expectations 
fro«i the Queen were very sanguine, when I was taken ill, and 
delivered of a dead child — an event which affected me extremel}" 
When I understood the extent of my misfortune, my heart 
throbbed with such violence, that my breast could scarce con- 
tain It; and my anxiety, being aggravated by the absence of my 
lord, produced a dangerous fever, of which he was no sooner 
appnsed by letter, than he came post from Scotiand, but, befoie 
his arrival, I was supposed to be in a fair way. 

^ During this journey, he was tortured wdth ail that temble 
suspense which prevails in the minds of those w^ho are m danger 
of losing that which is most dear to them; and, when he entered 
the house, was so much overwhelmed with apprehension, that he 
durst not inqmre about the state of my health. 

As for my part, I never closed an eye from the time on which 
I expected his return, and, when I heard his voice, I threw open 
my curtains, and sat up in the bed to receive him, though at the 
hazard of my hfe. He ran towards me with all the eagerness of 
passion, and clasped me in his arms; he kneeled by the bedside, 
and kissed my hand a thousand times, and wept with transports 
of tenderness and joy. In short, this meeting was so pathetic as 
to overcome my enfeebled constitution, and we were parted by 
those who were wiser than ourselves, and saw that nothing was so 
proper for us as a httle repose 

But how shall I relate the deplorable transition from envied 
happiness to excess of nusery which I now sustained! My 
month was hardly up, when my dear husband was taken ill; 
perhaps the fatigue of body, as well as mind, which he had under- 
gone on my account, occasioned a fatal ferment in his blood, and 
his health fell a sacrifice to his love. Physicians were called from 
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London, but alas* thev brought no hopes of his recovery By 
their ad\ice, he was removed to to^n, for^the convenience of 
be nc punctuall attended E\e^ moment was tc© preaous to 
be tnrown awa> , he was therefore immediately put into the 
coach though the daV WsS.s far spent, and I, though exceedingly 
weak accomoamed him m the journey^ which was performed by 
tne ’^ght oi tiambeaux, and rendered unspeakmg^ shocking by 
tne d snal apprehension of losing him every moment 

\t length however, we arrived at our lodgings in Pall Mall, 
where I fay b\ him on the floor and attended the issue of his 
distemper m all the agomes of horror and despair In a little 
tii^e his malaay settled upon his brain and, m his delinum, he 
uttered such dreadful exclamations, as were sufficient to pierce 
the most savage heart What effect then must they have had 
on mme whicn was fraught with every sentiment of the iwst 
meltmg affection * It was not a common gnef that took posses- 
sion of my soul, I fe’t all the aggravation of the most acute dis- 
tress I sometimes ran down the street m a fit of distraction I 
sent for the doctors every mmute I leaned Heaven with mv 
prayers Even now mv heart aches at the remembrance of what 
I suffered, and E cannot, without tremblmg, proceed with the 
woeful story 

After having lam insensible some days, he recovered the use 
oi speech, and called upon my name, which he had a thousand 
times repeated while he was bereft of reason All hopes of his 
life were now rehnquished, and I was led to his bedside to receive 
ms last adieus, being directed to summon all my fortitude, and 
suppress my sorrow, that he might not be disturbed by my 
agitation I collected all my resolution to support me m this 
afiectmg scene I saw my dear lord m extremity The beauties 
of his >outh were ail decayed, yet his eyes, though languid, re- 
tained unspeakable sweetness and expression He felt his end 
approachmg put forth his hand^, and, with a look full of com- 
placency and benevolence, uttered such a tender tale — Good 
Heaven^ how had I deserved such accumulated affliction ^ — ^the 
bare remembrance of which now melts me mto tears Human 
nature could not undergo my situation without suffering an 
ecstasy of gnef* I clasped him in my arms, and kissed him 
a thousand times, with the most violent emotions of woe, but 
I was tom from his embrace, and m a httle time he was 
ravished for ever from my view 

On that fatal ugoming, which put a penod to his life, I saw the 
Duchess of L appro^ my bed, and, from her appearance. 
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concluded that he was no more^ yet I begged she would not con- 
firm the unhappy presage by announcing his death; and she 
accordingly preserved the ihost emphatic silence I got up, and 
trod softly over his head, as if I had been afraid of intemiptmg 
his repose. Alas ! he was no longer sensible of such disturbance. 
I was seized with a stupefaction of sorrow : I tfirew up the window 
and, looking around, thought the sun shone with the most 
dismal aspect, everything was solitary, cheerless, and replete 
with horror 

In this condition I was, by the direction of my friend, conveyed 
to her house, where my faculties were so overpowered by the load 
of anguish which oppressed me, that I know not what passed 
during the first days of my unhappy wudowhood ; this only I know 
the kind duchess treated me with all imaginable care and com- 
passion, and earned me to her country house, w^here I sta) 
some months, during which, she endeavoured to comfort me with 
all the amusements she could invent, and laid me under such 
obligations as shall never be erased from my remembrance Yet, 
notwithstandmg all hpr 8are and concern, I was, by my excess 
of grief, plunged mto a languishing distemper, for which my 
physicians ad\ased me to dnnk the Bath waters. 

In comphance with this prescnption, I went thither towards 
the end of summer, and found some benefit by adhering to their 
directions. Though I seldom went abroad, except when I v isittd 
my sister-in-law, who was there with the Princess, and, upon 
these occasions, I never failed to attract the notice of the com-, 
pany, who were struck with the appearance of such a young 
creature in weeds. Nor w^as I free from the persecution of pro- 
fessed admirers; but, being dead to all joy, I was deaf to the voice 
of adulation. 

About Chnstmas I repaired to my father's house, where my 
sorrows were revived by every object that recalled tl^e idea of my 
dear lamented lord. But these melancholy reflections I was 
obhged to bear, because I had no other home or habitation, being 
left an unprovided widow, altogether dependent on the affection 
of my own family, 

During this wmter, divers overtures were made to my father, 
by people who demanded me in marriage; but my heart was not 
yet sufficiently weaned from my former passion to admit the 
thoughts of another master. Among those that presented their 
proposals was a certain young nobleman, who, upon the first 
news of Lord W — ^m's death, came post from. Paris, in order to 
declare his passion. He made his first appearance in a hired 
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chanot-and-six, accompanied bv a big fat fellow, whom (as I 
aften\ards leamea) he had engaa:ed to sound his praises, with a 
promise of a thousand pounds, in lieu^^f which he psHd him forty 
Whether it was with a Mew of screemng himself from the cold, 
O’" of making a comfortable medium m case of being overturned, 
and fallmg under his weighty companion, I know not, but, 
certain it is, the carnage was stuffed with hay, in such a manner, 
that when he amved, the servants were at some pains in rum- 
maging and remo\ mg it before they could come at their master, 
or help him to alight W hen he was lifted out of the chanot, he 
exhibited a \ ery ludicrous figure to the view He was a thin, 
meagre, shi\enng creature, of a low stature, wnth little black 
ey es, a long nose, sallow complexion, and pitted with the small- 
pox, dressed m a coat of hght brown fneze, hned with pink- 
coloured shag, a monstrous sohtaire and bag, and (if I remember 
nght) a pair of huge jackboots In a w ord, his whole appearance 
was so little calculated for inspinng love, that I had (on the 
strength of seeing him once before at Oxford) set him dowm as 
the last man on earth whom I would thcjpse to wed, and I will 
venture to affirm, that he was m every particular the reverse 
of mv late husbsnd 

As my father was not at home, he stayed but one evemng, and 
left his errand with my mother, to whom he was as disagreeable 
as to myself, so that his proposal was absolutely rejected, and 1 
heard no more of him during the space of three whole months, 
at the expiration of which I went to town, where this morti- 
fying figure presented itself agam, and renewed his suit, offering 
such ad\antageous terms of settlement, that my father began 
to relish the match, and warmly recommended it to my 
consideration 

Lord W— m’s relations advised me to embrace the opportmuty 
of making myself mdependent All my acquamtance plied me 
with arguments to the same purpose I was uneasy at home, 
and indifferent to all mankmd — ^I weighed the motives with the 
objections, and with reluctance yielded to the importumty of 
my friends 

In consequence of this determination, the httle gentleman was 
permitted to visit me, and the maimer of his address did not alter 
the opinion I had conceived of his character and understandmg 
I was even shocked at the prospect of marrying a man whom I 
could not love, and, m order to disburden my owm conscience, 
took an opportunity of tellmg him, one evemng, as we sat oppo- 
site to eai other, that it was not m my power to command my 
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affection, and therefore he could not expect the possession of my 
heart, Lord W — m’s, indulgence having spoiled me for a wife; 
nevertheless, 'h would endeavour to contract a friendship for him, 
which would entirely depend upon his own behaviour. 

To this declaration he replied, to m3^g?eat surprise,^ that he 
did not desire me to love him — my friendship ^as sufScfent ; and 
next day repeated this strange instance of moderation in a letter, 
which I communicated to my sister, who laughed heartily at the 
contents, and persuaded me, that since I could love no man, he 
was the properest person to be my husband. 

Accordingly, the wedding clothes and equipage being prepared, 
the day — ^the fatal day — ^was fixed ^ — on the morning of which I 

went to the house of my brother-m-law, Duke H , who loved 

me tenderly, and took my leave of the family, a family which I 
shall always remember with love, honour, and esteem. His 
grace received me m the most affectionate manner, saying at 

parting, ‘‘ Lady W , if he does not use you well, I will take 

you back again ” 

The bridegroom and I met at Ox — d Chapel, where the cere- 
mony was performed hj the Bishop of W , in presence of his 

lordship’s mother, my father, and another lad^. The nuptial 
knot being tied, we set out for my father’s house in the country, 
and proceeded full twenty miles on our journey before my lord 
opened his mouth, my thoughts having been all that time em- 
ployed on something quite foreign to my present situation ; for 
I was then but a giddy girl of eighteen. At length my father 
broke silence, and dapping his lordship on the shoulder, told him 
he was but a dull bridegroom; upon which my lord gave him to 
understand that he was out of spints. This dejection continued 
all the day, notwithstanding the refreshment of a plentiful dinner 
which he ate upon the road, and in the evening we amved at the 
place of our destination, where we were kindly received by my 
mother, though she had no liking to the match; and, aiter supper, 
we retired to our apartment. 

It was here that I had occasion to perceive the most disagree- 
able contrast between my present helpmate and my former lord. 
Instead of flying to my arms with all tbe eagerness of love and 
rapture, this manly representative sat moping in a comer, hke a 
criminal on execution day, and owned he was ashamed to bed 
with a woman whose hand he had scarce ever touched. 

I could not help being affected with this pusillanimous be- 
haviour. I remembered Lord W-— m, while I surveyed the 
object before me, and made such a comparisori'as filled me with 
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horror and disgust nay, to such a degree did my a\ er&ion to this 
phantom prevail, that I began to sweat jMth anguish at the 
thought of being subjected to his pleasure, and -n^hen, after a 
long hesitation, he ventured to approach me, I trembled as if I 
had been exposed to th<embraces of a rattlesnake Nor did the 
efiorts of his lo\e dimimsh this antipathy His attempts were 
like the pawings of an imp, sent from hell to seize and torment 
some guiltv wretch, such as are exhibited m some dramatic per- 
formance, which I have ne\er seen acted without remembenng 
m\ weddmg-mght B\ such shadowy, unsubstantial, vexatious 
behaviour was I tantalised, and robbed of my repose, and early 
next mommg I got up, with a most sovereign contempt for my 
bedfeUow, who indulged himself m bed till eleven 
Havmg passed a few days in this place, I went home with him 
to his house at Twickenham, and soon after we were presented 
at court, when the Queen was pleased to say to my lord’s mother, 
she did not doubt that we should be an happy couple, for I had 
been a good wife to my former husband 
Whatever def aenaes I had to complain of in my new spouse, 
he was not wanting m pomt of hberahty I was presented with a 
very fine chano<-, studded with silver nails, and such a profusion 
of jewels as furnished a joke to some of my acquaintance, who 
observed, that I was formerly queen of hearts, but now meta- 
morphosed mto the queen of diamonds I now also had an op- 
portunity, which I did not let shp, of paymg Lord W-— m’s debts 
from my pnvy purse, and on that score received the thanks of his 
elder brother, who, though he had undertaken to discharge them, 
delajed the execution of his purpose longer than I thought they 
should remain unpaid This uncommon splendour attracted 
the eyes and envy of my competitors, who were the more un 
placable m their resentments, because, notwithstanding my 
mamage, I was as much as ever followed by the men of gallantry 
and pleasure, among whom it is a constant maxim, that a woman 
never withholds her afiections"‘from her husband, without an 
intention to bestow them somewhere else I never appeared 
without a tram of admirers, and my house m the country was 
always crowded with gky young msa of quahty 
Among those who cultivated my good graces with the greatest 

skin and assiduity, were the Earl C and Mr S , brothei 

to Lord F The former of whom, m the course of his 

addresses, treated me with an entertainment of surprising magm- 
fioence, disposed^mto a dinner, supper, and ball, to which I, at 
his desure, mvit^ deven ladies, whom he paired with the hke 
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number of his own sex; so that the whole company amounted to 
twenty-four. We were regaled with a most elegant dmner, in an 
apartment which was altog^her superb, and served by gentle- 
men only, no livery servant being permitted to come within the 
door. In the afternoon we embarked iji Wo splendid barges, 
being attended by a band, of music m a thirS; and enjoyed a 
delightful evening upon the river till the twilight, when we 
returned and began the ball, which was conducted with such order 
and taste, that mirth and good-humour prevailed. No dissatis- 
faction appeared, except in the countenance of one old maid, 

since mamed to a son of the Duke of , who though she 

would not refuse to partake of such an agreeable entertainment, 
was displeased that I should have the honour of inviting her. 
0 baleful Envy, thou self-tormenting fiend ^ how dost thou pre- 
dominate m all assemblies, from the grand gala of a court, to the 
meetmg of simple peasants at their harvest-home^ — ^Nor is the 
prevalence of this sordid passion to be wondered at, if we con- 
sider the weakness, pnde, and vanity of our sex. The presence 
of one favourite man ^h^ll poison the enjoyment of a whole 
company, and produce the most rancorous enmity betwixt the 
closest friends. 

I danced with the master of the bail, who employed all the 
aijilleiy of his eloquence in making love; yet I did not hsten to 
his addresses, for he was not to my taste, though he possessed an 
agreeable person, and a good acquired understanding; but he was 
utterly ignorant of that gentle prevailing art which I afterwards 

expenenced m Mr. S ^ and which was the only method he 

could have successfully practised in seducing a young woman like 
me, bom with sentiments of honour, and trained up in the paths 
■»of religion and virtue. This young gentleman was indeed 
absolutely master of those insinuating qualifications which few 
w'omen of passion and sensibility can resist; and ha^ a person 
every way adapted for profiting by these insidious talents. He 
was well acquainted with the human heart, conscious of his own 
power and capacity, and exercised these endowments with un- 
wearied perseverance. He was tali and thin, of a shape and 
size perfectly agreeable to my taste, ivfth large blue eloquent 
eyes, good teeth, and a long head turned to gallantry. His 
behaviour was the standard of pohteness, and all his advances 
were conducted with the most profound respect; which is the 
most effectual expedient a man can use against us, if he can 
find means to persuade us that it proceeds from the excess and 
delicacy of his passion. It is no other than a silent compliment. 
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by which our accomplishments are continually flattered and 
pleases m proportion to the supposed understanding of him 
who p'i\s It 

By these arts and ad\antages this consummate pohtician in 
love began b> d^rees tg sap the foundation of my conjugal faith, 
he stole imperceptibly into my affection, and by dint of oppor 
tunitv, which he well knew how to improve, tnumphed at last 
o^er all his nvals 

Nor was he the only person that disputed my heart with Earl 

C That nobleman was also rivalled by Lord C H j 

a Scotchman who had been an intimate and relation of my 
former husband Him I would have preferred to most of his 
competitors and actually coquetted with him for some time But 
the amour was mterrupted by his going to Ireland, upon which 
occasion, understanding that he was but indifferently prowded 
with mone\, I made him a present of a gold snuff-box, in which 
was enclosed a bank-note, a trifling mark of my esteem, which he 
afterwards justified by the most grateful, fnendly, and genteel 
behaviour, and as we corresponded b^ letters, I frankly told him, 

that Mr S had stepped m, and won the palm from all the 

rest of mv adipurers 

This new favounte’s mother and sister, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, were my constant compamons, and, m consequence of 
this intimacy , he never let a day pass without paying his respects 
to me m person , nay, so ingenious was he m contriving the means 
of promoting his suit, that whether I rode or walked, went abroad 
or staved at home, he was always of course one of the party, so 
that his design seemed to engross his whole vigilance and atten- 
tion Thus he studied my disposition, and estabhshed himself 
in my good opinion at the same time He found my heart was 
susceptible of e\ery tender impression, and saw that I was not 
free from the vamty of youth, he had already acquired my fnend- 
ship and esteem, from which he knew there was a short and easy 
transition to lo^ e By his penetration choosing proper seasons 
for the theme, he urged it with such pathetic vows and artful 
adulation, as well might captivate a young woman of my com- 
plexion and expenence, and orcuinstanced as I was, with a 
husband whom I had such reason to despise 

Thoij^h he thus made an insensible progress m my heart, he did 
not find my vuine an easy conquest, and I myself was ignorant 
of the advantage he had gamed with regard to my inclinations, 
until I was conymced of his success by an alarm of jealousy 
which I one day felt, at seeing him engaged m conversation with 
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another lady. I forthwith recognised this symptom of love, 
with which I had beej^ formerly acquainted, and trembled at the 
discovery of my own weakness. I underwent a strange agitation 
and mixture of contrary sensations. I was pleased with the 
passion, yet ashamed of avowing it even5:o^my own mind The 
nghts of a husband, though mine was but a nominal one, occurred 
to my reflection, and virtue, modesty, and honour, forbade me 
to cherish the guilty flame 

When I encouraged these laudable scruples, and resolved to 
sacrifice my love to duty and reputation, my lord was almost 
every day employed in riding post to my father, with complaints 
of my conduct, which was hitherto irreproachable; though the 
greatest grievance which he pretended to have suffered was my 
refusing to comply with his desire, when he entreated me to lie, 
a wliole hour every morning, with my neck uncovered, that, by 
gazing, he might quiet the perturbation of his spirits From this 
request you may judge of the man, as well as of the regard I must 
entertain for his character and disposition. 

During the whole summ^ I was besieged by my artful undoer, 
and m the autumn set out with my lord for Bath, where, by 
reason of the intimacy that subsisted between eur families, we 
lived in the same house with my lover and his sister, who, with 
another agreeable young lady, accompamed us m this expedition 

By this time Mr. S had extorted from me a confession of a 

mutual flame, though I assured him that it should never induce 
me to give up the valuable possession of an unspotted character, 
and a conscience void of offence. I offered him all the enjoy- 
ment he could reap from an unreserved intercourse of souls, 
abstracted from any sensual consideration. He eagerly em- 
%braced the platonic proposal, because he had sagacity enough to 
foresee the issue of such chimencal contracts, and knew me too 
well to think he could accomplish his purpose without seeming 
to acquiesce in my own terms, and cultivating my tenderness 
under the specious pretext. 

In consequence of this agreement, we took all opportunities 
of seeing each other in private, and these interviews were spent 
m mutual protestations of disinterested ^ove. This correspon- 
dence, though dangerous, was, on my side, equally innocent and 
endeanng; and many happy hours we passed, before my senti- 
ments were discovered. At length my lover was taken ill, 
and then my passion burst out beyond the power of concealment; 
my grief and anxiety became so conspicuous in ^ly countenance, 
and my behaviour was so indiscreet, that everybody in the house 
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perceived the situation of my thoughts, and blamed my conduct 
accordingl} 

Certain it is, I as extremely im;frudent, thoug^i intentionally 
mnocent I have lam whole nights by my lord, who teased and 
tonnented me for tKat which neither I could give nor he could 
take, and rummated on the fatal consequences of this unhappy 
flame, until I was worked mto a fe\er of discjuiet I saw there 
was no saict^ but in flight, and often detemuned to banish my- 
self for evc’* from the sight of this dangerous intruder But my 
resolution aiwavs failed at the approach of day, and my desire of 
seeing h^m as constantly recurred So far was I from persisting 
m such commendable determinations, that, on the eve of our 
departure from Bath, I felt the keenest pangs of sorrow at our 
approaching separation, and, as we could not enjoy our private 
interviews at mv house m town, I promised to visit him aft his 
own apartments, after he had sworn by all that’s sacred, that 
he wodd take no simster advantage of my condescension, by 
presuming upon the opportunities I should give 

He kept his word, for he saw I fnisted to it with fear and 
trembhng, and perceived that my apprefiension was not affected, 
but the natura^r concern of a young creature, distracted between 
love and duty, whom, had he alarmed, he would never had seen 
withm his doors again Instead of pressing me with solicitations 
m favour of his passion, he was more than ever respectful and 
complaisant, so that I found myself disengaged of all restraint, 
conducted the conversation, shortened and repeated my visits 
at m> own pleasure, till at last I became so accustomed to this 
commumcation, that his house was as familiar to me as my own 

Having in tins manner secured himself m my confidence, he 
resumed the favounte topic of love, and, warmmg my imagma--- 
tion by gradual advances on the subject, my heart began to pant, 
when he S9,w me thus moved, he snatched the favourable occasion 
to practise all his eloquence and art I could not resist his energy, 
nor even fly from the temptation that assailed me, until he had 
obtained a promise that he should, at our next meeting, reap the 
fruits of his tedious expectation Upon this condition, I was 
permitted to retire, and blessed heaven for my escape, fully 
determined to continue m the path of virtue I had hitherto trod, 
and stifle the cnmmal flame by which my peace and reputation 
were endangered But bis idea, which reigned m my heart with- 
out control, soon baflied aU these prudent suggestions 

I saw him again, and he remmded me of my promise, which I 
endeavoured to evade with affected pleasantry, upon which he 
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manifested the utmost displeasure and chagrin^ shedding some 
crocodile tears, and ypbraided me with levity and indifference. 
He observed, %hat he had sohcited my favour for ten long months 
without intermission, and imagined I had held out so long on 
virtuous motives only; but now he coi^d ‘plainly perceive that 
his want of success had been owing to my warft of affeciion, and 
that all my professions were insincere. In a word, he persuaded 
me that his remonstrances were just and reasonable. I could 
not see the affliction of a man I loved, when I knew it was in my 
power to remove it; and, rather than forfeit his opinion of my 
sincerity and love, I consented to his wish. My heart now 
flutters at the remembrance of the dear though fatal indiscretion; 
yet I reflect without remorse, and even remember it with pleasure. 

If I could not avoid the censure of the world, I was resolved to 
bea* it without repining; and sure the guilt, if there was any in 
my conduct, was but venial; for I considered myself as a person 
absolved of all matrimomal ties, by the insignificance of Lord 
, who, though a nominal husband, was in fact a mere non- 
entity. I therefore contr^ted a new engagement with my lover, 
to which I resolved to*adhere with the most scrupulous fidelity, 
without the least intention of injuring my lordar his relations; 
for, had our mutual passion produced any visible effects, I would 
immediately have renounced and abandoned my husband for 

ever, that the fruit of my love for Mr. S might not have 

inhented, to the detriment of the right heir. This was my deter- 
mination, which I thought just, if not prudent; and for which I 
have incurred the imputation of folly, in the opinion of tins wise 
and honest generation, by whose example and advice I have, since 
that time, been a little reformed m point of prudentials, though 
I still retain a strong tendency to return to my primitive way 
of thinking 

When I quitted Mr. S , after the sacrifice I had made, and 

returned to my own bed, it may, perhaps, be^ supposed that I 
slept but little. True, I was kepft awake by the joyful impatience 
of revisiting my lover. Indeed I neglected no opportumty of 

flying to his arms. When Lord was in the country, we 

enjoyed each other’s company without nntemiption; but when 
he resided in town, our correspondence was limited to stolen 
interviews, which were unspeakably deliaous, as genuine love 
presided at the entertainment. 

Such was my happiness in the course of this tender communi- 
cation, that to this day I remember it with plea^re, though it has 
cost me dear in the sequel, and was at that time enjoyed at a 
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considerable expense, for I de\ oted m> self so entii el} to m v lover, 
who a as desirous of engrossing mv time aJid thoughts, that my 
acquaintance, which was very nuifierous, justly laccused me of 
neglect and of consequence cooled m their fnendsliips But I 
was 4lI jot loue, or tKe morld well lost And were the same oppor- 
tunit} to o^er, I would act the same conduct o\er again 

Some there are who possibly may wonder how I could love 
twice with such \iolence of affection But all such observers 
must be unacquainted with the human heart Mine was natur- 
all} adapted for the tender passions, and had been so fortunate, 
bO cheribhed in its first impressions, that it felt with joy the same 
sensations Te\i\e when influenced by the same engaging qualifi- 
cations Certain it is, I loved the second tme as well as the first, 
and better was impossible I gave up my all for both fortune 
and my father’s favour for the one, reputation, fnends -rand 
fortune for the other \et, notwithstanding this mtimate 
connexion, I did not relmquish the world all at once, on the 
contrary, I still appeared at court, and attracted the notice and 

approbation of my royal patroness;* I danced with the P 

of W , a circumstance which so nearly affected Mr S 

V ho was present, that, m order to manifest his resentment, he 
chose the ugliest woman in the ball for his partner and I no 
sooner perceived his uneasmess, than I gave over, with a view of 
appeasmg his displeasure 

Without repeatmg particular arcumstances, let it suffice to 
sa}, our mutual passion was a perfect copy of that which had 
subsisted between me and my dear Lord W — It was jealous, 
melting and dehcate, and chequered with httle acadents, which 
serve to animate and maintain the flame, m its first ardency of 
rapture When my lover was sick, I attended and nursed him 
with mdefatigable tenderness and care, and during an indis- 
position, which I caught m the performance of this agreeable 
office, he discharged the obligation with all the warmth of 
sympathy and love 

It was, however, judged necessary by the physicians, that I 
should use the Bath waters for the recovery of my health, and I 
set out for that place, glad of a pretence to be absent from Lord 

, with whom I lived on ver} unhappy terms He had, about 

nine months after our mamage, desir^ that we might sleep in 
separate beds, and gave a very whimsical reason for this proposal 
He said, the immensity of his love depnved him of the power of 
gratification, and that some commerce with an object, to which 
his heart was not attached, might, by diminishing the transports 
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of his spirits, recompose his nerves, and enable him to enjo}' the 
fruits of his good fortune. 

You may b^sure 1 made no objection to this plan, which was 
immediately put into execution. He made his addresses to a 
nymph of Drury Lane, whose name, aS hfe told me, was Mrs. 
Rock She made shift to extract some money •from her patient; 
but his infirmity was beydhd the power of her art, though she 
made some mischief between us; and I commumcated my sus- 
picion to the Duke of H , who intended to have expostulated 

with her upon the subject; W she got intimation of his design, 
and saved him the trouble by a preapitate retreat. 

After my return from Bath, where Mr S and I had lived 

happily, until we were interrupted by the arrival of my husband, 
his lordship expressed an inclination to be my bedfellow again. 
In tfeis particular I desired to be excused I vrould not be the 
first to propose the separation, which, though usual in other 
countnes, is contrary to the custom of England, being un- 
willing to furnish the least handle for censure, as my character 
was still unblemished ; yet/iw^hen the proposal came from him, I 
thought myself entitled to refuse a reunion, to which I accordingly 
objected 

This opposition produced a quarrel, which rose to a state of 
perpetual animosity; so that we began to talk of parting My 
lord relished the expedient, agreeir^ to add three hundred pounds 
a year to my pin-money, which, by the bye, was never paid ; and 
I renounced ail state and grandeur, to live in a small house that I 
hired at Carshalton, where I passed my time for two months, in 
the most agreeable retirement, with my dear lover. At length I 
was disturbed by the intrusion of my lord, who molested me with 
, visits and solicitations to return, pretending that he had changed 
his mind, and insisting upon my compliance with his desire. 

I exhausted my invention in endeavours to evade his request; 
but he persecuted me without ceasing. So that I ifks fain to 
capitulate, on condition that he should immediately set out for 
France, and that he should not presume to approach my bed till 
our arrival at Calais We accordingly departed for that king- 
dom; and, far from infringing the least article of our treaty, ins 
lordship did not insist upon his privilege before we reached the 
capital of France. 

Meanwhile, I began to feel the effect of my passion in a 
very interesting manner, and communicated my discovery to the 
dear author of it, who would not leave me in such an affecting 
situation, but took the first opportunity of followfng us to France. 

^839 
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In our road to Pans, we stopped to visit Chantilly, a magnifi- 
cent chateau belonging to the Pnnce of Conde, and there met by 
acadent with some English noblenen, to whom I was known 
The Pnnce and his sisters invited me very politely into the gallery 
where they sat They complimented me on my person, and 
seemed to admire my dress, which was altogether new to them, 
being a blue English nding-habit, trimmed with gold, and a hat 
with a feather They were particularly well pleased with my hair 
which hung down to my waist, and pressed me to stay a fortnight 
at their house, an imitation which I was very much mortified 
at being obliged to refuse, because my lord did not understand 
the French language I was enchanted with the place and the 
company, the women being amiable, and the men polite, nor 

were they strangers to my name and story, for Mr S 

calling at the same place a few da>s after, they rallied hipi on 
my account 

When we amved at Pans, the first thmg I did was to meta- 
morphose m>self mto a Frenchwoman I cut off my hair, hid a 
\ery good complexion of my own with rouge reconciled myself to 
powder, which I had never used before, put on a robe with a 
laige hoop, a>d went to the TuiUenes, full of spirits and joy, 
for, at that time, everything conspired to make me happy I 
had health, youth, and beauty, love, \amty, and affluence, and 
found myself surrounded with diversions which were gay, new, 
and agreeable My appearance drew upon me the eyes of the 
whole compan>, who considered me a stranger, but not a 
foreigner, so completely was I equipped in the fashion of the 
French, and when they understood who I was, they applauded 
my person with the most Ia\ish encomiums, according to their 
known pohteness 

Alter having made a circuit round all the pubhc places of 
entertainment m Pans, I was introduced mto the company by an 
English family, residing m that city, and, among others, became 
acquainted wi^ a French lady, whose charms were remarkably 

attractive The Duke of K was her admirer, but she hved 

in reputation with her mother, and an agreeable sister, whose 

lover was the Pnnce Of C (for almost every lady m France 

has her a[ ]niani) 

With this charming woman, whose name was Madam de la 

T , I often made parties of pleasure The duke, Mr S , 

she, and 1, used to meet m the Bois de Boulogne, which is a 
pleasant wood, ^it a small distance from Pans, whither the com- 
pany repairs in the summer season for the benefit of the air, and, 
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after having amused ourselves among the groves, embarked in 
his grace’s equipage, |v^hich was extremely elegant, being a calash 
drawn by six -fine long-tailefl greys, adorned with nbbons, in the 
French taste ; and thus we were conducted to a little enchanted, 
or at least enchanting, palace, possessed*b^ the duke, at one end 
of the town. The lower apartment, approptiated to'me, was 
furnished with yellow and* silver, the bed surrounded with look- 
ing-glasses, and the door opened into the garden, laid out m a 
cradle walk, and intervemng parterres of roses and other flowers. 
Above stairs, my female companion, lodged m a chamber fur- 
nished with chintz. We supped all together in the saloon, which, 
though small, was perfectly elegant. The company was always 
good-humoured, the conversation sprightly and joyous, and the 
scene, though often repeated, still delightful and entertaining 

At other times, Mr. S and I used to pass our evenings at 

the palace of the Pnnce of C , which his highness lent us for 

our accommodation. The apartments opened into the gardens of 
the Luxembourg, and w'ere, in point of magnificence, suitable to 
the owner Thither I used to repair in a flaming equipage, on 
pretence of visiting, anS spent the best part of the night with him 

ho was dearer to me than all the princes in therfvorld. 

While I was happily engaged in these ravishing parties, my 
little lord w’as employed m his efforts to recover his health by 
rktoratives^ and I know not what ; for he still lamented the en- 
feebhng effects of his passion, and complained that he loved me 
more like an angel than a w’-oman, though he strove to govern his 
affections according to the doctnnes of the Christian religion, as 
he regulated his life by the maxims of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden The meamng of this declaration I could never learn . 
and, indeed, I have been often tempted to believe he had no 
meamng at all 

Be that as it will, I found my size visibly mcreasing, and my 
situation extremely uneasy, on account of the perpSiud wrang- 
ling which prevailed between tfs, in consequence of his desiring ” 
to sleep With me again, after we had parted beds for the second 
time; and, that I might no longer be exposed to such disagreeable 
persecutions, I resolved to leave him, though at the hazard of 
my Me. 

Thus determined, I went to the British ambassador, in a 
hackney-coach; and, in order to disguise ray youth, which might 
have prepossessed him against my judgment, muffled myself up 
in a black hood, which, as he said, instead of^ lending an air of 
gravity to my countenance, added a wnldness to my looks, which 
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was far from being disagreeable He had been a gallant man in 
bis \outh, and even then, though well stnc^cen m years, was not 
insensible to the power of beauty * This disposition, perhaps, 
rendered him more favourable to my cause, though he first ad- 
vised m^to return to^nw husband, but finding me obstinate, he 
undertook to serv e me in my own way^ and procured a protection 
from the French King, by virtue of which I could live at Pans 
unmolested by my lord Nevertheless, he advised me, if I was 
cetermined to leave him, to make the best of my way to England 
and sue for a divorce 

I relished his opimon, and concealed myself about three 
davs in Pans, during which I borrowed some Imen, for, as it was 
impossible to convey anything out of my own hou'^e without 
suspicion, I had neither clothes for my accommodation, nor a 
serv ant to w ait on me 

In this solitary condition, I took the road to Flanders, after I 
had put mv lord upon a wrong scent, by wnting a letter to him, 
dated at Calais, and travelled through an unknown country, 
without an> other attendant than the'postilhon, being subjected 
to this inconvemence by the laws of France, which are so severe 
in some partias^ars, that if any person had been appiehended 
with me, he would have suffered death for going off with a man’s 
wife, though any man might go to bed with that same woman, 
without fear of incurring any leg**! pumshment 

I proceeded mght and day without mtermission, that I might 
the sooner reach Flanders, where I knew I should be safe , and as 
the nights were excessively cold, I was fain to wrap m} self up in 
flannel, which I bought for the purpose, as I had no clothes to 
keep me warm, and travelled in an open chaise While we 
passed through dreary woods, quite remote from the habitations 
of men, I was not without apprehension of being stnpped and 
murdered ^ the postilhon, ard, m all probability, owed mv 
safety to the mdigence of my appearance, which might also 
protect me m two miserable plsfces, where I was obliged to he, 
before I got out of the temtones of France, for, as I could not 
reach the great towns where I mtended to lodge, I was under 
the necessity of putting up at httle wretched hovels, where no 
provision was to be had, but sour brown bread, and sourer 
cheese, and everything seemed to denote the dens of despair and 
assassmation 

I made shift, however, to subsist on this fare, uncomfortable 
as It was, confi4ing on the mearmess of my equipage for 
the secunty of my person, and at length amving at Brussels, 
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fixed my quarters in the Hotel de Flandre, so well known to 
the English since, w^ere I thought myself extremely happy in 
the accomplisj^iment of my ^ight. 

I had not been two full days in this place, when I was blessed 
with the sight of my lover, who followed on the wings of love, 
m pursuance of the plan we had projected before my departure 
from Paris. Here we concerted measures for proceeding to Eng- 
land I hired a tall fine Li^geoise for my maid, and setting out 

for Ostend, we embarked in a vessel, in which Mr S had 

bespoke our passage Our voyage was short and prosperous, 
and our time most agreeably spent in the company of my dear 
partner, who was a most engaging man in all respects, as I dare 
say my Lady 0 has since found him. 

I assumed a fictitious name, took private lodgings in Poland 
Street, retained lawyers, and commenced a suit for separation 
against my lord I communicated the reasons of my elopement 
to my father, who was shocked and surprised at my conduct, 
which he condemned with expressions of sorrow and resentment. 
But the step was taken; tior did I repent of what I had done, 
except on his account 

In the morning after my arrival at London, I^’aited upon the 
Lord Chief Justice, to whom I complained of the usage I had 
received from my lord^ w Lose temper was teasing, tiresome, and 
intolerably capricious. Indeed, his behaviour was a strange 
compound of madness and folly, seasoned with a small propor- 
tion of sense. No wonder then, that I, who am hot and hasty, 
should be wretched, under the persecution of such a perverse 
humourist, who used to terrify me, and scold at me the whole 
night without intermission, and shake my pillow from time to 
time, that 1 might not sleep, while he tormented me with his 
disagreeable expostulations. I have been often frightened 
almost out of my senses, at seeing him convulsed with the most 
unreasonable passion; and chagrined to the highe?t degree of 
disgust, to find, by repeated •observ'ation, his disposition so 
preposterous, that his satisfaction and displeasure never de- 
pended upon the cause he had to be satisfied or disobliged ; but, 
on the contrary, when he had most reason to be pleased, he was 
alvvays most discontented, and ve^ often in good-humour 
w'-hen he had reason enough for vexation. 

While I lived in Poland Street, I was engaged with lawyers, 
and so often visited by my father, that I could not dedicate my 
whole time as usual to my lover; nor was it convenient that he 
should be seen in my company, he therefore took a small house 
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at Camberwell, whither I went as often as I had an opportunity, 
and mamtained the correspondence with^such eagerness and 
industr\ , tiat although I was six mdhths gone with child, I have 
often, bv m'v self set out for his habitation, in a hackney-coach, 
at eleven o clock at liiglit, and returned by six in the mormng, 
that I might be in*my own bed when my father came to see me, 
fo^ I concealed my amour, as well as the effects of it, from his 
knowledge, and frequently took water from the bndge, that 
my motions might not be discovered Nothing but the most 
passionate love could have supported my spints under such 
\ icissitudes of fatigue, or enabled mv admirer to spend whole 
da\s bv himself m such a solitary retirement 
Bv this time, my lord was amved m England, and employed 
in discovering the place of my retreat, so that I lived m continual 
alarm, and provided myself with a speakmg-trumpet, wh'ch 
stood by my bedside, to be used in calhng for assistance, m case 
m} pursuer should make an attack upon my lodgmgs 
This situation being extremely uncomfortable, I had no sooner 
began my process against him, than I^ut myself entirely under 

the protection of Mr S ^ who conducted me to the house of a 

fnend of his wl» hved m the country, where I was secure from 
the attempts of my husband 

The world had now given me up, and I had renounced the 
world with the most perfect resignation I weighed m my breast 
what 1 should lose m pomt of character, with what I suffered m 
my peace at home, and found, that my reputation was not to be 
preserved, except at the expense of my qiuet, for his lordship 
was not disposed to make me easy, had I been ever so discreet 
I therefore determmed to give up a few ceremonial visits, and 
empty professions, for the more substantial enjoyments of life 
We passed our time very agreeably m vanous amusements 

with tins fnend of Mr S , until the term of my reckoning was 

almost expired, then returned to London, and took lodgmgs in 
Southampton Street, where I began to make the preparations 
for the approaching occasion Here I proposed to hve with the 
utmost circumspection I di^ised my name, saw nobody but 
my lawyer and lover, afid never approached the wmdow lest I 
should be discovered by accident 
Notwithstanding these precautions, my French maid, whom I 
had sent for some of my dothes, was dogged in her return, and 
next mormi^ my lord took my lodgings by storm Had he 
given the assault^m his person only, I make no doubt but he 
would have suffered a repulse from the opposition of the 
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Li^eoise, who made all the resistance in her power; but was 
obliged to give way to supenor numbers. 

I was at thj^t time abed, and heanng an unusual noise below, 
rang my bell, in order to know the cause of such disturbance. 
I drew my curtain at the same time, and^who should I see enter- 
ing my chamber but his lordship, attended by a constable, and 
the footman who had discdvered my retreat ! 

Such an unexpected visit could not fail to affect me with sur- 
prise and consternation. However, I summoned all my fortitude 
to my aid, and perceiving the fellows were about to open my 
window-shutters, desired their principal to order them down- 
stairs. He readily complied with my request, and sitting down 
by my bedside, told me with an air of tnumph, that he*had found 
me at last , and I frankly owned, that I was heartily sorry for his 
success Instead of upbraiding me with my escape, he proceeded 
to entertain me with sdl the new’s in town, and gave me a minute 
detail of everything that happened to him since our parting; 
among other articles of intelligence, giving me to understand, 

that he had challenged Mr. S , who refused to fight him, and 

was in disgrace w’lth the Pnnce of W on that account. 

But here his lordship did not stnctly adhere to naked truth. 
He had indeed, before our departure from the country, gone to 
my lover, and insisted upon having satisfaction in Hyde Park, 
two days from the date of his demand, and at three o’clock in the 

afternoon; S , believing him in earnest, accepted the mvita- 

tion, though he observed, that these afiairs could not be discussed 
too soon, and wished the time of meeting might be an earlier 
hour. But his lordship did not choose to alter the circumstances 
of his first proposal; and, when he went away, said he should 
expect him at the appointed place and time, if it did not rain. 

His antagomst gave me an account of the conversation, 
when I assured him the whole business would end in smoke. 
Accordingly, my lord sent him a letter on Monday, desiring that 
the assignation might be deferred till Thursday, that he might 
have time to settle his affairs, and pay S------ an hundred 

pounds, which he had formerly borrowed of him. When Thurs- 
day came, he was favoured with anothar epistle, importing that 
the challenger had changed his mind, and would seek satisfaction 
at law. Thus ended that heroic exploit, which his lordship now 
boasted of with such arrogant misrepresentation. 

While he thus regaled me with these interesting particulars, I 
was contnving a scheme to frustrate the discovery he had made; 
so that I did not contradict his assertions, buf told him, that, if 
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he \^oiild go doTvnstairs, I would nse and come to breakfast 
He consented to this proposal with great cheerfulness, and I own 
I was not a little surpnsed to find'him, at this ^rst interview, 
n as good a humour as if nothmg had happened to interrupt the 
felicity ot our matmdoijial union 

It co^ me some invention to conceal my condition from his 
notice, being now within a week of the expected cnsis But I 
knew I had to do with a man of no great penetration, and suc- 
ceeded in my attempt accordingly We breakfasted with great 
harmony, and I mvited him to dinner, after having prevailed 
upon him to send away his myrmidons, whom, nevertheless, he 
ordered to return at eleven o’clock at night We conversed 
together ^th great gaiety and mirth When I rallied him for 
\ laiting me in such a dishabille, he stood a-tiptoe to view himself 
in the glass, and, owning I was m the right, said he would go'and 
dress nimself before dinner 

He accordingh went away, charging mv maid to give him 
entrance at his return, and he was no sooner gone than I wnrote 

to Mr S , giving him an accouift of what had happened 

Then, without having detennined on anv certain plan, I huddled 
on my clothes ^muffled myself up, and calling a chair, went to the 
next tavern, where I stayed no longer than was sufiiaent to 
change my vehicle, and, to the astomshment of the drawers, who 
could not concen e the meaning of my perturbation, proceeded 
to a shop m the ne^hbourhood, where I dismissed my second 
chair, and procured a hacknev-coach, m which I repaired to the 
lodgings of mv lawyer, whom I could trust Having made him 
acquainted with the circumstances of my distress, and consulted 
him about a proper place of retreat, after some recollection, he 
directed me to a httle house in a court, to which, bv the assist 
ance of my lover, my woman and clothes were safely conveyed 
that same evening 

lord, however, came to dinner, according to mvitation, and 
did not seem at all darmed when my maid told him I was gone, 
but stepped to my lawyer to know if he thought I should return 
Upon his answenng m the affirmative, and advising his lordship 
to go back in the meantime, and eat the dmner I had provided 
he ver\ dehberateiy took his advice, made a very hearty meal 
drank his bottle of wme, and, as I did not return according to his 
expectation, withdrew m order to consult his associates 

This motion of his furnished my woman with an opportunity 
of making her retreat, and, when he returned at mght, the coast 
was dear, and he found nobody in the house, but a porter, who 
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had been left to take care of the furniture He was so enraged 
at this disappointment, that he made a funous noise, which 
raised the whole nei|hbouBhood, reinforced his crew with the 
authonty of a^ustice of the peace, tarried in the street till three 
o’clock in the morning, discharged a lodging he had hired at a 
barber’s shop opposite to the house frofh whith I had -escaped, 
and retired with the comfortable reflection of having done every- 
thing which a man could do to retrieve me 

The hurry of spirits and surpnse I had undergone in effecting 
this retreat, produced such a disorder m my constitution, that 
I b^an to fear I should be delivered before I could be provided 
with the necessaries for the occasion. I signified my apprehen- 
sion to Mr S , who, with infinite care and concern, endea- 

voured to find a more convenient place; and, after all his 
inquiries, was obliged to fix upon a paltry apartment in the city, 
though his tenderness was extremely shocked at the necessity of 
choosing it However, there was no remedy, nor time to be lost. 
To this miserable habitation I was carried in a hackney-coach ; 
and, though extremely ill, bore my fate with spirit and resig- 
nation, in testimony of^ny sincere and indehble attachment to 
my lover, for whose ease and pleasure,! could have suffered every 
inconvenience, and even sacrificed my life. 

Immediately after I had taken possession of my wretched 
apartment, I was constrained by my indisposition to go to bed, 
and send for necessary help; and in a few hours a living pledge of 
my love and indiscretion saw the light, though the terrors and 
fatigue I had undergone had affected this little innocent so 
severely, that it scarce discovered any visible signs of life. 

My grief at this misfortune w’as inexpressible. I forthwith 
despatched a message to the dear, the anxious father, w’ho flew 
to my arms, and shared my sorrow, with all the gentleness of love 
and parents fondness; yet our fears were, for that time, happily 
disappointed by the recovery of our infant daughter, who 'was 
committed to the charge of a nurse in the neighbourhood; so 
that I could every day be satisfied m my inquines about her 
health. Thus I continued a whole fortnight m a state of happi- 
ness and tranquillity, being blessed wut^ the conversation and 
tender offices of my adnurer, whose love and attention I wholly 
engrossed. In a word, he gave up all business and amusement, 
and concentrated all his care and assiduity in ministering to my 
ease and satisfaction. And sure I had no cause to regret what I 
had suffered on his account. 

But this my agreeable situation Tvas one da^ disturbed by a 

*Q 839 
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most alarming accident^ by which my life was drawn into im- 
minent danger The room under my bed-chamber took fire, I 
immediately smelt it, and saw the people aoout me in the utmost 
perplexity and consternation, though they woula not own the 
true cause of their coTiifnsion, lest my health should suffer m the 
fnght tfeverthe^ess, f was so calm in my inquiries, that they 
ventured to tell me my suspicion was but too just upon which I 
gave such directions as I thought would secure me from catching 
cold, in case there should be a necessity for removing me, but 
the fire being happily extinguished, I escaped that ceremony, 
which might ha\e cost me my hfe Indeed it was surpnsing 
that the agitation of my spints did not produce some fatal effect 
upon my constitution, and I looked upon my deliverance as the 
protection of a particular providence 

Though I escaped the hazard of a sudden removal, I foui^d it 
was high time to change mv lodgings, because the neighbours 
rushing into the house, upon the alarm of fire, had discovered my 
situation, though they were ignorant of my name, and I did not 
think myself safe in being the subject of their conjectures Mr 

S g therefore, procured another compartment, with better ac- 

commodation,4o which I was earned as soon as my health would 
admit of my removal, and soon after my lord wrote to me by the 
hands of my lawver, earnestly entreating me to drop my prose- 
cution, and come home But I would not comply with his 
request, and nothing was farther from my mtention than the 
desire of receiving any favours at his hands 

Thus repulsed, he set on foot a most accurate search for my 
person, m the course of which he is said to have detected severd 
ladies and young girls, who had reasons for keeping themselves 
concealed, and had like to have been very severely handled for 
his impertment cunosity Being unsuccessful in all his attempts, 

he entered mto a treaty with one Sir R H , a person of a 

very mdifferent character, who undertook to furmsh him with an 
infs^ble expedient to discover the place of my abode, if he would 
gratify him with a bond for a thousand pounds, which being 
executed accordingly, this worthy knight advertised me and my 
maid m the pubhc psqpers, offering one hundred pounds as a 
reward to any person who should disclose the place of our 
retirement 

As soon as the paper fell into my hands, I was again mvolved 
m perplexity, and, being afraid of stajmig m town, resolved, with 
the concurrence^of my lover, to accept of an mvitation I had 
received from the Duke of K , who had by this time amved 
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m England, with that lady whom I have already mentioned as 
one of our parties aj Pans. Having visited my little infant, I 
next day set put for the dhke’s country seat, which is a most 

elegant chateau, and stands in a charming situation, Mr. S 

followed in a few days. We met with very cordial reception, 
his grace was civil and good-natured, lived* nobly, and loved 

pleasure, Madam [de] la T was formed to please; there was 

always a great deal of company in the house; so that we passed 
our time agreeably in playing at billiards and cards, hunting, 
walking, reading, and conversation 

But my terms of happiness were generally of short duration 
In the midst of this felicity I was overtaken by a most severe 
affliction, in the death of my dear hapless mfant, who had 
engrossed a greater share of my tenderness than perhaps I 
ev%n should have paid to the offspring of a legitimate contract, 
because the circumstance of her birth would have been an insur- 
mountable misfortune to her through the whole course of her 
life, and rendered her absolutely dependent on my love and 
protection. 

While I still lament'ed the untimely fate of this fair blossom, 

Lord came down, and demanded me as Hs wife; but the 

suit which I then maintained against him depnved him, for the 
present, of a husband’s right, and therefore the duke would not 
deliver me into his hands. 

In six months he repeated his visit and demand; and an agree- 
ment was patched up, m consequence of which I consented to live 
in the same house with him, on condition that he should never 
desire to sleep with me, or take any other measure to disturb my 
peace; otherwise I should be at liberty to leave him again, and 
entitled to the provision of a separate maintenance. To these 
articles I assented, by the advice of my lawyers, with a view of 
obtaining the payment of my pin-money, which I had never 
received since our parting, but subsisted on the sale of my jewels, 
which were very considerable* and had been presented to me 
with full power of alienation. As to my lover, he had no fortune 
to support me; and for that reason I vras scrupulously cautious 
of augmenting his expense. 

We had now enjoyed each other’s company for three years, 
during which our mutual passions had suffered no abatement, 
nor had my happiness been mixed with any considerable alloy, 
except that late stroke of providence which I have already men- 
tioned, and the reflection of the sorrow thaf my conduct had 
entailed upon my dear father, whom I loved beyond expression. 
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and ^hom nothing could have compelled me to disoblige but a 
more powerful flame, that prevailed over e?"ery other considera- 
tion As I was now forced to ‘break off thrs enchanting 
correspondence it is jriot to be doubted that our parting cost 
us the most acute sensatfons of grief and disappointment How- 
e\ er, there was no remedy I tore mvself from his arms, took m} 
lea\ e of the family , after having acknowledged my obligations to 
the duke, and set out for the place of rendestvous, where I was met 
by m'v lord, attended by a steward whom he had lately engaged, 
and ho was one chief cause of our future separations My lord, 
havmg quitted his house m town, conducted me to his lodgings 
in Pall Mall, and insisted upon sleeping w ith me the first night , but 
I refused to gratify his desire, on the authority of our agreement 
This dispute produced a quarrel, in consequence of which I 
attempted to leave the house He endeavouring to prevent ^ny 
retreat, I fairlv locked him m, ran downstairs, and, calling a 
hackney-coach, made the best of my way mto the aty, to my 
father’s lodgings, where I lay, the family being in town, though 
he himself w as in the country I wrote^ tojnm immediately , and, 
when he came to London, declared my mtention of separating 
from my lord, & which, seemg me obstmate and determined, he 
at length acquiesced, and a formal separation accordmgly ensued, 
which at that time I thought bmdmg and immutable 
I was now sheltered under the wnngs of an mdulgent father, 
who had taken me into favour again, on the supposition that my 
commerce with Mr S was absolutely at an end Neverthe- 

less, though we had separated, in all appearance for ever, we had 
previously agreed to mamtam our correspondence in private 
interviews, which should escape the notice of the world, with 
which I was again obliged to keep some measures 

Our parting at the Duke of K ^’s house in the country was 

attended wnth all the genume marks of sincere and reaprocal 
affection, and I lived m the sweet hope of seeing him agam, m all 
the transport of his former passion, when my lawyer, who re- 
ceived my letters, brorght me a billet one night, just as I had 
gone to bed Seeii^ the superscription of — ^’s handwriting, 

I opened it with all the impatience of an absent lover, but how 
shsil I descnbe the astonishment and consternation with which 
I was seized, when I perused the contents* Instead of the most 
tender \ows and protestations, this fatal epistle began with. 
Madam j the best thing you can do is to retwm to your father^ or some 
cold and killing expression to that effect 
Heaven and earth ^ what did I feel at this dire conjuncture* 
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the light forsook my eyes, a cold sweat bedewed my limbs, and 
I was overwhelmed with such a torrent of sorrow and surprise, 
that everybody present bdieved I would have died under the 
violent agitation. They endeavoured to support my spirits 
with repeated draughts of strong liquoj, Vhich had no sensible 
effect upon my constitution, though for eight whol^ years I 
had drank nothing stronger than water; and I must have in- 
fallibly perished in the first ecstasy of my grief, had it not made 
its way in a fit of tears and exclamation, in which I continued all 
night, to the amazement of the family, whom my condition 
had alarmed, and raised from their repose. My father was the 
only person who guessed the cause of my affliction; he said he 
was sure I had received some ill-usage in a letter or message from 
that rascal S ; so he termed him m the bitterness of passion. 

At mention of that name, my agony redoubled to such a degree 
that all who were present wept at sight of my deplorable condi- 
tion My poor father shed a flood of tears, and conjured me to 
tell him the cause of my disquiet; upon which, rather than con- 
fess the truth, I amused hjs concern by pretending that my lover 
was ill. The whole fafflily having stayed by me till I was a little 
more composed, left me to the care of my maid, .who put me into 
bed about six in the mormng, but I enjoyed no rest. I revolved 
every circumstance of my conduct, endeavouring to find out the 

cause of this fatal change in S ^'s disposition, and as I could 

recollect nothing which could justly give offence, concluded that 
some malicious persons had abused his ears with stones to my 
prejudice. 

With this conjecture I got up, and sent my lawyer to him with 
a letter, wherein I insisted upon seeing him, that I might have an 
opportunity of justifying myself in person; a task which would 
be easily performed, as I had never offended, but in loving too 
weU. I waited with the most anxious impatience for the re- 
turn of my messenger, ^^ho brought me an answ^ef couched in 
the coldest terms of civility wluch indifference could dictate; 
acknowiedgmg, however, that he had nothing to lay to my 
charge, but that it was for the good of us both that we should 
part. He ought to have reflected on that before, not after I had 
sacrificed my all for his love 1 I w^as well-nigh distracted by this 
confirmation of his inconstancy; and I wonder to this day how I 
retained the use of my reason under such circumstances of horror 
and despair • My grief laid aside all decorum and restraint ; I told 

my father that S was dying, and that I would visit him with 

ail expedition. 
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Startled at the proposal, this careful parent demonstrated the 
fatal consequence of such an unguarded step^ reminded me of the 
difficulty with vthich he had prevailed^ upon my mother and uncle 
to forgive my former imprudence, observed that his intention was 
to carry me into the couiftry next day, m order to effect a perfect 
reconciliation, but'howl was on the bnnk of forfeiting all preten- 
sions to their regard, by committing another fatal error, which 
could not possibly be retneved, and that, for his part, whatever 
pangs It might cost him , he was resolved to bamsh me from his 
sight for ever 

While be uttered tnis declaration, the tears trickled down his 
cheeks, and he seemed overwhelmed with the keenest sorrow and 
mortification, so it may be easily conceived what were the im- 
pressions of my gnef, reinforced with the affliction of a father 
whom I dearly loved, and the consciousness of being the cavse 
of all his disquiet’ I was struck dumb with remorse and woe, 
and, when I recovered the use of speech, I told him how sensible 
I was of his great goodness and humamty, and owned how little 
I deserted Ins favour and affection, tfiiat the sense of my own 
unworthmess was one cause of my present distraction, for such 
was the conditin of my fate, that I must either see S— — or die 
I said, though 1 could not expect his forgiveness, I was surely 
worthy of his compassion, that nothing but the most irresistible 
passion could have misled me at first from my duty, or tempted 
me to incur the least degree of his displeasure, that the same fatal 
influence still prevailed, and would, m all probabihty, contmue 
to the grave, which was the only abode m wiuch I hoped for peace 

Whde I expressed m 3 rself m this manner, my dear good father 
wept with the most tender sympathy, and, saying I might do as 
I pleased, for he had done with me, qmtted the room, leaving me 
to the cruel sensations of my own heart, which almost burst with 
anguish, upliraiding me with a fault which I could not help 
committing 

I immeffiately hired a chanot-and-six, and would have set out 
by myself, had not my father's affection, which all my errors 
could not efface, provided an attendant He saw me quite 
delirious and desperate,'and therefore engaged a relation of my 
own to accompany and take care of me m th^ rash expedition 

Duru^ this journey, which lasted two days, I felt no remission 
of gnef and anxiety, but underwent the most intolerable sorrow 
and suspense At last we amved at a httie house called the Hut, 
on Salisbury Plam> where, m the most frantic agitation, I wrote a 
letter to S-- — > descnbmg the miserable condition to which I was 
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reduced by his unkindness, and desinng to see him, with the most 
earnest solicitations.. 

This billet I^committed to the care of my attendant, and laid 
strong injunctions upon him to tell Mr. S -; — , my injuries were 
so great, and my despair so violent, thatj if he did not favour me 
with a visit, I would go to ]}im, though at his sister’s house, where 
he then was. 

He received my message with great coldness, and told my 
friend, that, if I would return to London without insisting upon 
the interview I demanded, he would, m a little time, follow me to 
town, and everything should be amicably adjusted; but when 
the messenger assured him, that I was too much transported 
with gnef to hear of such a proposal, he consented to meet me in 
the middle of Salisbury Plain, that we might avoid all observa- 
tioft. And though I was little able to walk, I set out for the place 
of assignation, my compamon following at a small distance. 

When I saw him leadmg his horse down the hill, I collected all 
my fortitude, and advanced to him with all the speed I could 
exert; but when I madj an effort to speak, my tongue denied its 
office, and so lively was the expression of unutterable sorrow in 
my countenance, that his heart, hard as it wasj* melted at the 
s^ht of my sufferings, which he well knew proceeded from the 
sincerity of my love. At length I recovered the use of speech 
enough to tell him, that I was come to take my leave; and, when 
I would have proceeded, my voice failed me again. But, after a 
considerable pause, I found means, with great difficulty, to let 
him know how sensible I was of my own incapacity to retneve 
his lost affections; but that I was willing, if possible, to retain his 
esteem, of which could I be assured, I would endeavour to com- 
pose myself; that I was determined to leave the kingdom, because 
I could not tiear the sight of those places where we had been so 
happy in our mutual love; and that, till my departure I hoped he 
would visit me sometimes, that J might, by degrees, wean myself 
from his company; for I should not be able to survive the shock 
of being deprived of him all at once. 

This address may seem very humble to an unconcerned 
observer; but love will tame the proudest disposition, as plainly 
appeared in my case; for I had naturally as much spirit or more, 

than the generality of people have. Mr. S was so much 

confounded at the manner of my behaviour, that he scarce 
knew what answer to make; for, as he afterwards owned, he 
expected to hear himself upbraided ; but he wa^not proof against 
my tenderness. After some hesitation, he said, he never meant 
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to forsake me entirely, that his affection was still unimpaired, 
and that he vtould follow me direc;(:ly tofLondon I imposed 
upon myself, and believed what he said, becau"^ I could not 
bear to think of partipg^with him for ever, and returned to town 
m a more tranquil stat^ of mind than that in which I had left 
my father, though my heart v^as far from bemg at ease, my 
fears bemg mgemous enough to foresee, that I should never be 
able to o\ercome his mdifference 

I took lodgmgs m Mount Street, and my maid havmg disposed 
of herself m marriage, hired another, who supplied her place 
very much to my satisfaction She was a good girl, had a 
particular attachment to me, and for many years, durmg which 
she hved m my service was mdefatigably assiduous m contri- 
butmg to my ease, or rather in alleviatmg my affliction For, 
though S — ~ came up to town accordmg to promise, 2nd 
renevved a sort of correspondence with me for the space of 
five months, his complaisance would extend no farther, and he 
gave me to understand, that he had^determmed to go abroad 

with Mr V , whom he accordingly accompamed in his 

embassy to D — ^n 

I understoocT the real cause of this expedition, which, not- 
withstanding his oaths and protestations of unabated love and 
r^ard I construed mto a palpable mark of dishke and disrespect , 
nor could the repeated assurances I received from him m letters 
mitigate the anguish and mortification that preyed upon my 
heart I therefore gave up all hopes of recovenng the happiness 
I had lost I told him on the eve of his departure, that he 
might exerase his gallantry a great while, before he would meet 
with my fellow, m pomt of smcenty and love, for I would rather 
have been a servant m his house, with the pnvilege of seemg 
him, than the Queen of England debarred of that pleasure 

V^en he^took his leave, and went downstairs, I shrunk at 
every step he made, as if a new^wound had been inflicted upon 
me, and when I heard the door shut behmd him, my heart died 
witbm me (I had the satisfe-ction to hear afterwards, he 
lamented the loss of ine prodigiously, and that he had never 
been so happy smce ) 1 sat down to write a letter, m which I 
forgave his mdifference, because I knew the affections are 
altogether mvoluntary, and wished him all the happmess he 
deserved I then walked up and down the room m the most 
restless anxiety, was put to bed by my maid, rose at six, mounted 
my horse, and rode forty miles, m order to fatigue mysdf, that 
I might next mght enjoy some repose This exercise I dail> 
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underwent for months together, and, when it did not answer 
my purpose, I used^to wq,lk round Hyde Park in the evening, 
when the pli^ipe was quite solitary and unvisited by any other 
human creature 

In the course of this melancholy ptrambulation, I was one 
day accosted by a very gr^eat man, who, after ’the first salutation, 

asked whether or not my mtercourse with S was at an end^ 

and if I had any allowance from my husband^ To the first of 
these questions I replied in the affirmative; and to the last 
answered, that my lord did not allow me a great deal — indeed 
I might have truly said nothing at all; but I was too proud to 
own my indigence. He then expressed his wonder, how one 
like me, who had been used to splendour and affluence from my 
cradle, could make shift to live in my present narrow circum- 
slSnces, and, when I told him that I could make a very good 
shift, so I had peace, he seemed to lament my situation, and 
very kindly mvited me to sup with his wife at his house. I 
accepted the invitatioi^ without any apprehension of the 
consequence, and, w^en I went to the place, was introduced 
mto an apartment magnificently lighted up (I suppose) for 
my reception. 

After I had stayed alone for some time in this mysterious 
situation, without seemg a living soul, my inviter appeared, 
and said, he hoped I would not take it amiss that he and I were 
to sup by ourselves, as he had something to say, which could 
not be so properly communicated before company or servants. 
I then, for the first time, perceived his drift, to my no small 
surprise and indignation; and, with evident marks of displeasure, 
told him, I was sure he had nothing to propose that would be 
agreeable to my inclination, and that I would immediately 
leave the house. Upon which he gave me to understand, that 
I could not possibly retire, because he had sent aw^y my chair, 
and all his servants were disposed to obey his orders. 

Incensed at this declaration* which I considered as an insult, 
I answered with an air of resolution — ^it was very well ; I despised 
his contnvance, and was afraid of nothmg. Seemg me thus 
alarmed, he assured me I had no reasoh*to be afraid ; that he had 
loved me long, and could find no other opportunity of declaring 

his passion. He said, the q had told him that Lord 

had renewed his addresses to me; and as he understood, from 

my own mouth, my correspondence with S was absolutely 

broke off, he thought himself as well entitled*as another to my 
regard. In conclusion, he told me, that I might command his 
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purse, and that he had power enough to bring me mto the world 
again with eclat To these advances I replied, that he was very 
much mistaken m his opinion of my character, he imagined 
I was to be won by any temptations of fortune— and very 
frankly declared, that I Would rather give myself to a footman 
than sell myself to’a prmce ^ 

Supper bemg served, we sat down together, but I would 
neither eat nor drmk anything, except a little bread and water, 
for I was an odd whimsical girl, and it came into my head, that 
he might perhaps have mi\ed something m the victuals or wine, 
which would dter my way of thinking In short, findmg 
himself baffled m all his endea\ours, he permitted me about 
twelve o’clock to depart in peace, and gave up his suit as a 
desperate cause 

This uncomfortable life did I lead for a whole twelvemonCh, 
without feelmg the least abatement of my melancholy Findmg 
mvself worn to a skeleton, I resumed my former resolution of 
trving to profit by change of place, and actually went abroad, 
with no other attendant than my woman, and the utmost 
mdifference for life My intention was "to have gone to the 
south of France^ where I thought I could have subsisted on the 
little I had left, which amounted to five hundred pounds, until 
the issue of my law-suit, by which I hoped to obtain some 
provision from my lord, and, without all doubt, my expectation 
would have been answered, had I put this my plan in execution, 
but, bemg at Pans, from whence I proposed to set forward m a 

few days, I sent to M K ^ who had been formerly mtimate 

with my father, and shown me many avihties durmg my first 
residence m France 

This gentleman favoured me with a visit, and, when I made 
him acquamted with my scheme, dissuaded me from it, as 
an uncomfortable determmation He advised me to stay at 
Pans, where'', with good economy, I could hve as cheap as m 
any other place, and enjoy the bonversation and countenance 
of my friends, among which number he declared himself one of 
the most f^tithful He assured me, that I should be always 
welcome to his table, af’d want for nothmg He promised to 
recommend me as a lodger to a fnend of his, wnth whom I would 
hve m a frugal and decent manner, and observed, that, as the 
woman was well known and esteemed by all the English company 
m Pans, it would be the most reputable step I could take (con- 
sidenng my youth and situation), to lodge with a creditable 
person, who could answer for my conduct Thus persuaded 
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I very simply followed his advice— -I say simply, because, not- 
withstanding his representations, I soor found my money melt 
away, without any jprospeet of a fresh supply In lieu of this, 
however, I pissed my time very agreeably in several English 
and some French families, where, m ^ little time, I became 
quite mtimate, saw a great deal of company, and was treated 
with the utmost politeness and regard, yet, in the midst of these 
pleasures, many a melancholy sigh would rise at the remembrance 

of my beloved S , whom, for several years, I could not 

recollect without emotion; but time, company, amusements, 
and change of place, m a great measure dissipated these ideas, 
and enabled me to bear my fate with patience and resignation. 

On my last arrival at Paris, I was surrounded by a crowd of 
professed admirers, who sighed and flattered m the usual forms; 
bqi, besides that my heart was not in a condition to contract 
new engagements, I was prepossessed against them all, by 
supposing that they presumed upon the knowledge of my 
indiscretion with S— — ; and therefore rejected their addresses 
with detestation and disdain, — for, as I have already observed, 
I was not to be won but by the appearance of esteem, and the 
most respectful carnage; and though, by a falsa»step, I had, in 
my own opinion, forfeited my title to the one, I was resolved to 
discourage the advances of any man who seemed deficient 
in the other. 

In this manner my lovers were one by one repulsed, almost 
as soon as they presented themselves, and I preserved the 
independence of my heart, imtil I became acquainted with a 

certain peer, whom I often saw at the house of Mrs. P , an 

English lady then resident at Paris. This young nobleman 
professed himself deeply enamoured of me, in a style so diflerent 
from that of my other admirers, that I heard his protestations 
without disgust; and, though my mdinations were still free, 
could not find in my heart to discountenance his addresses, 
which were preferred with the most engaging modesty, disin- 
terestedness, and respect. 

By these never-failmg arts, he gradually conquered my 
indiiference, and gamed the prefereAce in my esteem from 

Lord C— y and the Prince of C who were at that time his 

rivals. But what contributed more than any consideration to 
his success was his declaring openly, that he would many me 
without hesitation, as soon as I could obtain a divorce from my 
present husband, which, in all probability, might have been 
easily procured; for, before I left Ei.glancf, Lord had 
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offered me five thousand pounds if I Tvould consent to such a 
mutual release, that he might be at liberty to espouse one 
Miss W , of Kent, to whom he then maQe love^upon honour- 

able terms, but I was fool enough to refuse his pioposal, by the 

adMce of S Ai5d*whether or not his lordship, findmg it 

*mpractieable to wed his'^new mistress, began to make love upon 
another footmg, I know not, but, certain it is, the mother 
lorbade him the house, a circumstance which he took so hemously 
ill, that he appealed to the world m a public advertisement, 
beginning with “Whereas, for some time, I have passionately 

lo\ed Miss W , and, upon my not complying with the 

mothers proposals, they have turned me out of doors — ^this 
lb to justiK etc 

This declaration, signed with his name, was actually prmted 
in a number of detached advertisements, which he ordere<jLto 
be distnbuted to the public, and afterwards, being convinced 
b> some of his friends that he had done a very silly thing, he 
recalled them at half a guinea apiece A copy of one of them 
was sent to me at Pans, and I believe any father has now one of 
the ongmals m his possession After this wise vindication of 
Ills conduct, be made an attempt to carry off the lady from 
church by force of arms, but she was rescued by the neighbours, 
headed by her brother, who, being an attorney, had like to have 
made his lordship smart severely for this exploit 

Meanwhile my new admirer had made some progress m my 
heart, and, my finances being exhausted, I was reduced to the 

alternative of retummg to Lord agam, or accepting Earl 

B ’s love When my affairs were brought to an issue, I 

made no hesitation m my choice, puttmg myself under the 
protection of a man of honour whom I esteemed, rather than 
suffer every sort of mortification from a person who was the 
object of my abhorrence and contempt From a mistaken 

pnde, I chcse to hve m Lord B house, rather than be 

mamtained at his expense m anether place We spent several 
months agreeably m bails and other diversions, visited Lord 
B — ^k, who lived at the distance of a few leagues from Pans, 
and stayed some days ^t his house, where the entertainment 
was, m all respects, delightful, elegant, and refined Their 
habitation was the rendezvous of the best company m France, 
and Lady B — k mamtamed the same supenonty m her own 
sex, for which her lord is so justly distmguished among the men 

About Christmas we set out for England, accompanied by a 
httle North Bnton^ who hved with Lord B — ■ as his compamon. 
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and did not at all approve of our correspondence; whether out 
of real fnendship fo>j his patron, or apprehension that m time 
I might supersede his own' influence with my lord, I shall not 
pretend to determine Be that as it ■mil, the frost was so 
severe, that we were detained ten diys at Calais before we 
could get out of the harbour; and, durmg th^t time, T reflected 
senously on what my new lover proposed As he was very 
young, and unacquainted with the world, I thought my story 
might have escaped him ; and therefore determined to give him 
a faithful detail of the whole, that he might not have anything 
to reproach me with in the sequel; besides, I did not think it 
honest to engage him to do more for me than he might after- 
wards perhaps think I was worth. Accordmgly, I communi- 
cated to him every particular of my life; and the narration, 
fa^ from altering his sentiments^ rather confirmed his good 
opinion, by exhibiting an undoubted proof of my frankness and 
sincerity. In short, he behaved with such generosity, as made 
an absolute conquest of my heart. But my love was of a 
different kind from thafl which had formerly reigned within 
my breast, bemg fouhded upon the warmest gratitude and 
esteem, exclusive of any other consideration, thCfUgh his person 
was very agreeable, and his address engaging 
, When we amved in England, I went directly to his country 
seat, about twelve miles from London, where he soon joined me, 
and w'e lived some time m perfect retirement his relations being 

greatly alarmed with the apprehension that Lord would 

bring an action against him, though he himself desired nothing 
more, and hved so easy under that expectation, that they soon 
laid aside their fears on his account. 

We were visited by Mr H B , a relation of my lord, 

and one Mr R ^ of the guards, who, with the little Scotchman 

and my lover, made an agreeable set, among whom I enjoyed 
hunting, and ail manner of country diversions. As to Mr 

B , if ever there was* perfection in one man, it centred 

in him; or, at least, he, of all the men I ever knew, approached 
the nearest to that idea which I had conceived of a perfect 
character. He was both good and great; possessed an uncommon 

gemus, and the best of hearts. Mr. R was a veiy sociable 

man, had a good person, and cultivated understanding; and 
my lord was excessively good-humoured; — so that, with such 
companions, no place could be dull or insipid. For my own 
part, I conducted the family; and, as I endeavoured to please 
and make everybody happy, I had the good fortune to succeed. 
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Mr B told me, that before he saw me, he heard I was a fool, 

but finding, as he was pleased to say, that IJ^had been egregiously 
misrepresented, he courted my fnendship, and a cjorrespondence 
commenced between us Indeed, it was impossible for any 
nerson to know him,'^ without entertaming the utmost esteem 
and vendSration for his virtue 

After I had hved some time in tnis agreeable retreat, my 
Husband began to make a bustle He sent a message, demandmg 

me from Lord B , then came in person, with his nightcap 

in his pocket, mtending to have stayed all night, had he been 
asked, and attended by a relation, whom he assured that I 
was \ ery fond of him and detained by force from his arms 

Finding himself disappointed in his expectations he com- 
menced a law-suit against Lord B , though not for a divorce 

as we desired, but with a view to redaun me as his lawful wrfe 
His lawyers, however, attempted to prove cnminal conversation, 
m hopes of extortmg money from my lover But their endea- 
vours were altogether fruitless, for no servant of Lord B ’s 

or mme could with justice say we were ever seen to trespass 
agamst modesty and decorum, so that the plamtifi was 
nonsmted 

While this cause was dependmg, all my lover’s fnends 
expressed fear and concern for the issue, while he himseh 
behaved with the ulmost resolution, and gave me such convmc- 
ing proofs of a strong and steady affection, as augmented my 
gratitude, and nveted the ties of my love, which was unblemished, 
fmthful, and smcere 

Soon after this event, 1 was seized with a violent fit of illness, 
m which I was visited by my father, and attended by two 
physicians, one of whom despaired of my life, and took his 
leave accordmgly, but Dr S-- — , who was the other, persisted 
m his attendance, and, m all human appearance, saved my 
hfe, a circfimstance by which he acquired a great share of 
reputation Yet, notwithstanding all his assistance, I was 

confined to my bed for ten weeks, during which Lord B ’s 

gnef was immodeiate, his care and generosity unlimited While 

I lay m this extremity, Mr S ^ penetrated by my melancholy 

condition, whidi revived his tenderness, begged leave to be 

admitted to my presence, and Lord B would have comphed 

with his request, had I not been judged too weak to bear the 
shock of such an interview My constitution, however, agree- 
ably disappomted my fears, and the fever had no sooner left 
me, than I was removed to a huntmg seat belonging to my 
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lover, from whence, after I had recovered my strength, we went 

to B castle, where we kept open house. And, while we 

remamed at this pl&e. Lord B received a letter from Lord 

, dated ik November, challenging him to smgle combat in 

May, upon the frontiers of France and«Flanders. This defiance 
was sent in consequence of what had passed between them long 
before my indisposition, at a meeting in a certain tavern, where 
they quarrelled, and m the fray, my lover threw his antagonist 
under the table I counselled him to take no notice of this 
rhodomontade, which I knew was void of all intention of per- 
formance, and he was wise enough to follow my advice, resolved, 
however, should the message be repeated, to take the challenger 
at his word. 

Having resided some time at this place, we returned to the 

otJier country house which he had left, where Lord B 

addicted himself so much to hunting, and other male diversions, 
that I began to think he neglected me, and apprised him of my 
suspicion, assurmg him, at the same time, that I would leave 
him as soon as my opmion should be confirmed 

This declaration had no effect upon his behaviour, which 

became so remarkably cold, that even Mr. R who lived with 

us, imagined that his affection was palpably dimmished. When 
I went to town, I was usually attended by his cousin, or this 
gentleman, or both, but seldom favoured with his company; 
nay, when I repaired to Bath, for the re-establishment of my 
hedth, he permitted me to go alone— so that I was quite per- 
suaded of his mdifference; and yet I was mistaken in my opimon. 
But I had been spoiled by the behaviour of my first husband, 
and Mr. S , who never quitted me for the sake of any amuse- 

ment, and often resisted the calls of the most urgent busmess, 
rather than part from me, though but for a few hours. I thought 
every man who loved me truly would act in the same manner; 
and, whether I am right or wrong in my conjectures, I leave 
wiser casuists to judge. Certain it is, such sacnfice and devotion 
is the most pleasing proof of an admirer's passion, and, Voyez- 
mot plus souvcnt, et ne me donnez nen, is one of my favourite 
maxims. A man may give money, because he is profuse; he 
may be violently fond, because he is of a sanguine constitution. 
But, if he gives me his time, he gives me an unquestionable 
proof of my bemg in full possession of his heart. 

My appearance at Bath, without the company of Lord B ^ 

occasioned a general surprise, and encouraged the men to pester 
me with addresses, every new admirer endeavouring to advance 
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his suit by demonstrating file unkmd and disrespectful behaviour 
of his lordship Indeed, this was the most effectual string they 
could touch My pnde and resentrpent were alarmed, I was 
weak enough to listen to one man, who had like tr have insinu- 
ated himself into my jnchnations He was tall and large- 
boned, with white^hair, 'inclining to what is called sandy, and 
had the reputation of being handsome though I think he scarce 
deserved that epithet He possessed a large fortune, loved 
mischief, and stuck at nothing for the accomplishment of his 
designs, one of his chief pleasures being that of setting any two 
^ vers at vanance He employed his address upon me with 
great assiduity, and knew so well how to manage my resentment, 
that I was pleased with his manner, heard his vows without 
aisgust, and, m a word, promised to deliberate with myself 
upon his proposals, and give him an account of my determmation 
m wntmg 

Thus resolved, I went to Lord B ^ m Wiltshire, whither 

I was followed by this pretender to my heart, who visited us 
on the footmg of an acquaintance, but when I reflected on what 
I had done, I condemned my own conducjfc as mdiscreet, though 
nothmg decisive had passed between us, and began to hate 
him in proportion to the self-conviction I felt, perceiving that I 
had mvolved myself m a difficulty from whidi I should not be 
easily disengaged For the present however, I found means 
to postpone my declaration He admitted my excuse, and I 

returned to London with Lord B ^ who was agam summoned 

to the field by his former challenger 

H — d — ^n, governor, counsellor, and steward to this little 

hero, came to Lord B with a verbal message, importmg 

that his lordship had changed his mmd about gomg to h landers, 
but expected to meet him, on such a day and hour, m the bury- 

mg-ground near Red Lion Square Lord B accepted the 

challenge, aiid gave me an account of what had passed, but he 
had been antiapated by the messenger, who had already tned 
to alarm my fears from the consideration of the consequence, 
that I might take some measures to prevent their meetmg 

I perceived his drift, and told him plainly, that Lord had 

no mtention to nsk his^person, though he endeavoured with 
all his might to persuade me, that his pnncipal was desperate 
and determined 1 knew my little husband too well to think 
he would bring matters to any dangerous issue, and was appre 
hensive of nothmg but foul play, from the villainy of H— n, with 
which I was equafUy well acquamted Indeed, I signified my 
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doubts on that score to Mr. B , who would have attended 

Ins kinsman to the fi^ld, h^d he not thought he might be liable 

to censure, if .^ny thing should happen to Lord B , because 

he himself was heir-at-law. For that Reason he judiciously 
declmed being personally concerned, and we pitched upon the 

Earl of A , his lordship’s uncle, who willingly undertook 

the office. 

At the appointed time they went to the house of rendezvous, 
where they had not waited long when the challenger appeared, 
in a new pink satin waistcoat, which he had put on for the 
occasion, with his sword under his arm, and his steward by him, 
leavmg, in a hackney-coach at some distance, a surgeon whom 
he had provided for the care of his person. Thus equipped he 
advanced to his antagonist, and desired him to choose his 

grwind; upon which Lord B told him, that if he must fall, 

it was not material which grave he should tumble over. 

Our little hero, finding him so jocose and determined, turned 

to Lord A , and desired to speak with him, that he might 

disburden his conscience before they should begin the work of 
death. They accordiifgly went aside; and he gave him to 

understand, that his motive for fighting wasTLord B ’s 

detaining his wife from him by compulsion. The Earl of 
A assured him, he was egregiously mistaken in his con- 

jecture; that his nephew used no force or undue influence to 
keep me in his house ^ but it could not be expected that he 
would turn me out of doors. 

This explanation was altogether satisfactory to Lord , 

who said he was far from being so unreasonable, as to expect 

Lord B would commit such a breach of hospitality, and all 

he desired was, that his wife should be left to her own mclinations. 
Upon these articles, peace was concluded, and^ they parted 
without bloodshed. At least these are the particulars of the 

story, as they were related by Lord A , with whom I laughed 

heartily at the adventure, for I never doubted that the challenger 
would find some expedient to prevent the duel, though I 
wondered how he mustered up resolution enough to carry it 
so far. 

That he might not, however, give us any more trouble, we 
resolved to go and enjoy ourselves in France, whither I went 
by myself, in hopes of being soon joined by my lover, who was 
obliged to stay some time longer in England, to settle his affairs. 
He was so much affected at our parting, though but for a few 
weeks, that he was almost distracted. And this affiiction 
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renewed my tenderness for him, because it was an undoubted 
proof of his love I wrote to him every pp^st from France , and, 
as I had no secrets, desired him to'taJce care of all the letters 
that should come to his house, directed to me, after my departure 
from England 

This was an unfortunate office for him, m the execution of 

which he chanced to open a letter from Sir T A , with 

whom, as I have alread> observed, I had some correspondence 
at Bath I had according to my promise, given this gentleman 
a decisive answer, importing that I was determined to remam 

in my present situation, but as Lord B was ignorant of my 

sentiments m that particular, and perceived from the letter 
that somethmg extraordmary had passed between us, and that 
I was earnestly solicited to leave him, he was seized with the 
utmost consternation and concern, and, having previously 
obtained the King s leave to go abroad, set out that very night 
for France, leavmg his affairs m the greatest confusion 

Sir T A heanng I was gone, without understandmg 

the cause of my departure, took the same route, and both 
amved at Dover next day They heard'of each other's motions 
Each bnbed the master of a packet-boat to transport hun with 
expedition, but that dependmg upon the wmd, both reached 

Calais at the same tune, though m different vessels Sir T 

sent his valet-de-chambre post, with a letter, entreating me to 
accompany him mto Italy, where he would make me mistress 
of his whole fortune, and to set out directly for that country, 

that he might not lose me by the araval of Lord B , promismg 

to jom me on the road, if I would consent to make him happy 
I sent his messenger back with an answer, wherem I expi eased 
surpnse at his proposals, after havmg signified my resolution 
to him before I left Engird He was scarce dismissed, when I 

received another letter from Lord B ^ beseeching me to 

meet him at Clermont, upon the road from Calais, and conjuring 
me to avoid the sight of his nv^, should he get the start of him 
m travellmg This, however, was not likely to be the case, as 

Lord B rode post, and the other was, by his corpulence, 

obliged to travel m a chaise, yet, that I might not mcrease his 
anxiety, I left Pans immediately on the receipt of his message, 
and met hun at the appomted place, where he received me with 
all the agitation of joy and fear and asked if I had ever encour- 
aged Sir T A m his addresses^ I very candidly told 

the whole ticansaction, at which he was mcensed, but his 
indignation was soon appeased, when I professed my penitence, 
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and assured him that I had totally rejected his rival. Not 

that I approve of my| behaviour to Sir T , who, I own, was 

ill-used m this^^affair; but surely it was more excusable to halt 
here, than proceed farther in my indiscretion. 

My lover being satisfied with my declajation, we went together 
to Pans, being attended^ by the Scotchmafe, whom* I have 
already mentioned, though I believe he was not over and above 
well pleased to see matters thus amicably compromised. The 
funous knight followed us to the capital; insisted on seeing me 
m person, told this North Briton, that I was actually engaged 
to him, wrote every hour, and railed at my perfidious conduct. 
I took no notice of these delirious transports, which were also 

disregarded by Lord B j till, one night, he was exasperated 

by the insinuations of Mr. C , who, I believe, inflamed his 

jcafcusy, by hinting a suspicion that I was really in love with 
his rival. What passed betwixt them I know not, but he sent 
for me from the opera, by a physician of Paris, who was a sort 
of go-between among us all, and who told me, that, if I did not 
come home m the instant, & duel would be fought on my account. 

I was very much shocked at this information, but, by being 

used to alarms from the behaviour of Lord , fhad acquired 

a pretty good share of resolution, and with great composure 

eijtered the room where Lord B was, with his companion, 

whom I immediately ordered to withdraw. I then gave his 
lordship to understand, that I was informed of what had passed, 
and thought myself so much mjured by the person who had 
just quitted the apartment, that I would no longer hve under 
the same roof with him. 

Lord B raved like a bedlamite, taxing me with want of 

candour and affection; but I easily justified my own integnty, 
and gave him such assurances of my love, that his jealousy 
subsided, and his spirits were recomposed. Nevertheless, I 

insisted upon his dismissing Mr. C , on pain of my leaving 

the house, as I could not help thinking he had used his endeav- 
ours to prejudice me in the opimon of my lord. If his conduct 
was the result of friendship for his patron, he certainly acted the 
part of an honest and trusty adherent. • But I could not easily 
forgive him, because, a few weeks before, he had, by my interest, 
obtained a considerable addition to his ^owance; and even after 
the steps he had taken to disoblige me, I was not so much his 

enemy but that I prevailed upon Lord B to double his 

salary, that his leaving the family might be ^0 detriment to 
his fortune. 
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His lordship ha\ing complied with my demand, this gentle- 
man, after having stayed three days in ^e house, to prepare 
for his departure, dunng which I would not suffer him to be 
admitted into my presence, made his retreat wiin a fine young 
girl, ifvho was my companion, and I ha%e never seen him smce 
tnat time 

Sir T still continued funoub, and would not take a denial, 

except from m\ own mouth, upon which, with the approbation 

of Lord B y I mdulged him with an mterview He entered 

the apartment with a stem countenance, and told me I had 
used Lm ill I pleaded guilty to the charge, and begged his 
pardon accordinglv I attempted to reason the case with him, 
but he would hear no arguments except his own, and even tned 
to mtimidate me with threats, which provoked me to such a 
degree, that I defied his vengeance I told him, that I feared 
nothmg but the report of my own conscience, that, though I 
had acted a simple part he durst not say there was anythmg 
cnmmal in my conduct, and that, from his present frantic and 
unjust behaviour, I thought myself •'happy in having escaped 
him He swore I was the most inflexibfe of all creatures, asked 
if nothmg w(^Id move me? and when I answered, “ Nothmg, '' 
took his leave, and never after persecuted me with his addresses 
though I have heard he was vain and false enough to boast of 
favours, which upon my honour, he never received, as he 
himself, at one time, owned to Dr Cantwell, at Paris 

■While he underwent all this frenzy and distraction upon my 
account, he was loved with the same violence of passion by a 
certain Scotch lady of quality, who, when he followed me to 
France, pursued him thither with the same eagerness and 
expedition Far from being jealous of me as a nval, she used 
to come to my house, implore my good offices with the object 
of her love^ and, la3rmg herself on the floor at full length before 
the fire, weep and cry like a person bereft of her senses She 
bitterly complained that he h^d never obliged her but once, 
and begged, with the most earnest supphcations, that I would 
give her an opportunity of seemg him at my house But I 
thought proper to avoid her company, as soon as I perceived 
her mtention 

We contmued at Pans for some time, dunng which I con- 
tracted an acquamtance with the sister of Madam [de] la T 

She was the supposed mistress of the Prmce of C-*^, endowed 
with a great share of understandmg, and loved pleasure to excess, 
though she mamtamed her reputation on a respectable footing. 
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by living with her husband and mother. This lady^ perceiving 
that I had inspired Jier loyer with a passion, which gave me 
uneasiness on ^er account, actually practised all her eloquence 
and art in peisuading me to listen to his loye ; for it was a maxim 
with her to please him at any rate, • I was shocked at her 
indelicate complaisance, and rejected the proposal as repugnant 
to my present engagement* which I held as sacred as any nuptial 
tie, and much more binding than a forced or unnatural marriage. 

Upon our return to England, we lived m great harmony and 
peace , and nothing was wanting to my happiness, but the one 
thing to me the most needful — I mean the enchantmg tenderness 

and delightful enthusiasm of love. Lord B ’s heart, I 

believe, felt the soft impressions , and, for my own part, I loved 
him with the most faithful affection. It is not enough to say I 
wished him well; I had the most delicate, the most genume esteem 
for his virtue; I had an intimate regard and anxiety for his 
interest, and felt for him as if he had been my own son But 
still theie was a vacancy in my heart; there was not that fervour, 
that transport, that ecstasy of passion which I had formerly 
known, my bosom wa^not filled with the little deity, I could 
not help recallmg to my remembrance the fond~the ra\ishing 

moments I had passed with S . Had I understood the 

conditions of life, those pleasures were happily exchanged for 
my present situation, because, if I was now depnved of those 
rapturous enjoyments, I was also exempted from the cares and 
anxiety that attended them; but I was generally extravagant 
in my notions of happiness, and therefore construed my present 
tranquiUity into an msipid languor and stagnation of hfe. 

While I remained in this inactivity of sentiment. Lord , 

having received a very considerable addition to his fortune, 
sent a message to me, promising, that if I would leave Lord 

B , he would make me a present of a house anjJ furniture, 

where I should live at my ease, without being exposed to his 
visits, except when I should be ‘disposed to receive them. This 
proposal he made in consequence of what I had always declared, 
namely, that if he had not reduced me to the necessity of 
puttmg myself under the protection o?some person or other, 
by deprivmg me of any other means of subsistence, I should 
never have given the world the least cause to scandalise my 
reputation; and that I would withdraw myself from my present 
dependence, as soon as he should enable me to live by myself. 
I was therefore resolved to be as good as my word, and accepted 
his offer, on condition that I should be wholly at my own disposal. 
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and that he should never enter my door but as a visitant or 
common fiiend ^ , 

These articles bemg ratified by his word and hojiour, the value 
of which I did not then know, a house was furnished accordmg 

to my directions, and i signified my mtention to Lord B ^ 

who consented to my removal, with this proviso, that I should 

continue to see him I wrote also to his relation, Mr B ^ 

who, m his answer, observed, that it was too late to advise, when 
I was actuallv detenmned All my friends and acquamtance 
approved of the scheme, though it was one of the most unjustifi- 
able steps I had ever taken, bemg a real act of mgratitude to 
my benefactor, which I soon did, and always shall regret and 
condemn So little is the world qualified to judge of pnvate 
afiairs^ 

When the time of our partmg drew near. Lord B becmne 

gloomy and discontented, and even entreated me to postpone 
my resolution, but I told him, that now everythmg was prepared 
for my reception, I could not retract without mcurrmg the 
imputation of folly and extravaganc# On the very day of my 
departure, Mr B-- — endeavoured, with all the arguments he 
co^d suggest^ to dissuade me from my purpose, and I made use 
of the same answer which had satisfied his fnend Fmdmg 
me detenmned on removmg, he burst out mto a flood of tears, 

exclaimmg, ^'By G — d* if Lord B can bear it, I can’t” 

I was thunderstruck at this expression, for though I had been 
told that Mr B— — was m love with me, I gave no credit to 
the report, because he had never declared his passion, and this 
was the first hmt of it that ever escaped him m my hearmg I 
was therefore so much amazed at the circumstance of this 
abrupt explanation, that I could make no answer, but havmg" 
taken my leave, went away, mmmatmg on the unexpected 
declaration. 

Lord B - — , as I was inform^, spoke not a word that whole 
night, and took my leaving him so much to heart, that two 
years elapsed before he got the better of his gnef This mteUi- 
gence I afterwards received from his own mouth, and asked his 
foigiveness for my upland retreat, though I shall never be able 

to obtam my own As for Mr B he was overwhelmed with 

sorrow, and made sudi efiorts to suppress his concern, as had 

weH-nigh cost him his life Dr S was called to him m the 

middle of the night, and found him almost sufiocated He soon 
guessed the cauS^, when he understood that I had left the house 
So that I myself was the only person concerned, who was 
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utterly ignorant of his affection ; for I solemnly declare he ne\ er 
gave me the least reason to suspect it while I lived with his 
relation, because he treid too^much honour to entertam a thought 
of supplanting his friend, and too good an opmion of me to 
believe he should have succeeded in thfi a'^:tempt. Though my 

love for Lord B was not so tender and ^interesting as the 

passion I had felt for S —^ — , my fidelity was mviolable, and I 
never harboured the most distant thought of any other person, 
till after I had resolved to leave him, when, I own, I afforded 
some small encouragement to the addresses of a new admirer 
by tellmg him, that I should, in a little time, be my own mistress, 
though I was not now at my own disposal. 

I enjoyed my new house as a little paradise It w’as accommo- 
dated with all sorts of conveniences; eveiything was new, and 
therefore pleasing, and the whole absolutely at my command* 
I had the company of a relation, a very good woman, with whom 
I lived in the most amicable manner, was visited by the best 
people in town (I mean those of the male sex, the ladies having 
long ago forsaken me); •! frequented all reputable places of 
public entertainment, and had a concert at home once a w'eek, 
so that my days rolled on m happmess and quftt, till all my 
sweets were embittered by the vexatious behaviour of my 
husband, who began to importune me agam to hve with him; 

and by the increasing anxiety of Lord B j who, though I 

still admitted his visits, piamly perceived that I wanted to 
rehnquish his correspondence. This discovery raised such 
tempests of jealousy and despair withm his breast, that he 
kept me m continual alarm. He sent messages to me every 
hour, signed his letters with his own blood, raved like a man 
in ecstasy of madness^ railed at my ingratitude, and praised my 
conduct by turns. He offered to sacrifice everything for my 
love, to leave the kingdom forthwith, and hve with me for ever 
m any part of the world where I should choose to reside. 

These were generous and temptmg proposals, but I was beset 
with counsellors who were not totally dismterested, and who 
dissuaded me from embracing the proffers of my lover, on 
pretence that Lord would be highly injured by my compli- 

ance. I listened to their advice, and hardened my heart against 

Lord B sorrow and sohcitations. My behaviour on this 

occasion is altogether unaccountable; this was the only time 
that ever I was a slave to admonition. The condition of Lord 

B would have melted any heart but mine, and yet mine 

was one of the most sensible. He employed his cousin as an 
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ad\ocate with me, till that gentleman actually refused the office, 
telling him candidly, that his own mclmations were too much 
engaged to permit him to perform the task with fidelity and 
truth He accordmgly resolved to avoid my presence, until 
m\ lord and I should come to some final determination, which 
was grea-^ly retarded bv the perseverance of his lordship, who 
would not resign his hopes, even when I pretended that another 
man had engaged my heart, but said, that m time my affection 
might return 

Ou^ correspondence, however, gradually wore off, upon which 

Mr B renewed his visits, and many agreeable and happy 

hours we passed together Not that he, or any other person 
whom I now saw, succeeded to the pnvilege of a fortunate lover, 
I knew he lo\ed me to madness, but I would not gratify his 
passion any other way than by the most profound esteem s^nd 
\eneration for his virtues, which were altogether amiable and 
sublime, and I would here draw his character mmutely, but it 
would t^e up too much time to set forth his ment, the only 
man hvmg of my acquamtance whe resembles him, is Lord 
F , of whom I shall speak m the sequel 

About this-"tune I underwent a very mterestmg change m 
the situation of my heart I had sent a message to my old 

lover S , desiring he would allow my picture, which was m 

his possession, to be copied, and he now transmitted it to me 
bv my lawyer, whom he directed to ask, if I mtended to be at 
the next masquerade^ This cunosity had a strange effect 
upon my spints, my heart fluttered at the question, and my 
imagmation glowed with a thousand fond presages I answered 
m the affirmati\e, and we met by accident at the ball I could 
not behold him without emotion, when he accosted me, his 
well-known voice maae my heart vibrate, like a musical chord, 
when its unison is struck All the ideas of our past love, which 
the lapse of Time and absence had enfeebled and lulled to sleep, 
now awoke, and were remspired by his appearance, so that his 
artful excuses were easily admitted I forgave him all that I 
had suffered on his account, because he was the natural lord of 
my affection, and our jFormer correspondence was renewed 

I thought myself m a new world of bhss m consequence of 
this reconciliation, the rapture of which contmued unimpaired 
for the space of four months, durmg which time he was fonder 
of me, if possible, than before, repeated his promise of mamage 
if we should ever have it m our power, assured me he had never 
been happy smce he left me, that he beheved no woman ever 
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loved like me. And indeed, to have a notion of my passion for 
that man, yon must first haye loved as I did. But, through a 
strange caprice^ I broke off the correspondence, out of appre- 
hension that he would forsake me again ¥iom his past conduct 
I dreaded what might happen, and the remembrance of what I 
had undergone by his mconstancy, filled my ilnagmatibn with 
such horror, that I could not endure the shockmg prospect, and 
prematurely plunged myself mto the danger, rather than endure 
the terrors of expectation. I remembered that his former 
attachment began in the season of my prosperity, when my 
fortune was in the zenith, and my youth in its pnme; and that 
he had forsaken me in the day of trouble when my life became 
embarrassed, and my circumstances were on the decline. I 
foresaw nothmg but continual persecution from my husband, 
and*feared, that, once the keener transports of our reconciliation 
should be over, his affection would sink under the seventy of its 
tnal. In consequence of this desertion, I received a letter from 
him, acknowledging that he was nghtly served, but that my 
letreat gave him inexpressible concern. 

Meanwhile Lord ‘continued to act m the character of a 

fiend, tormentmg me with his nauseous importunities He 

prevailed upon the Duke of L to employ his influence in 

persuadmg me to live with him ; assurmg his grace, that I had 
actually promised to give him that proof of my obedience, and 
that I would come home the sooner for being pressed to com- 
pliance by a person of his rank and character- Induced by these 
representations, the duke honoured me with a visit; and, in the 
course of his exhortations, I understood how he had been thus 

misinformed. Upon which I sent for Lord ^ and, in his 

presence, convicted him of the falsehood, by commumcating 
to his grace the articles of our last agreement, w^hich he did 
not think proper to deny; and the duke, bemg ugdeceived, 
declared, that he would not have given me the trouble of 
vindicating myself, had he not teen misled by the insincerity 
of my lord. 

Baffled in this attempt, he engaged Mr. H V ^ and 

afterwards my own father, in the same task; and though I still 
adhered to my first resolution, persisted with such obstmacy 
in bis endeavours to make me unhappy, that I determined to 
leave the kmgdom. Accordingly, after I had spent the evening 
with him at Ranelagh, I went away about two o’clock in the 
morning, leaving my companion, with directions to restore to 
my lord his house, furniture, plate, and everything he had given 
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me since our last accommodation , so far was I, upon this occasion, 
or at any other time of my life, from embezzling any part of his 
fortune M> fnend followed my mstructions most punctually, 
and his lordship kngws and will acknowledge the truth of 
this assertion 

Thus have I explained the true cause of my first expedition 
to Flanders, whither the world was good-natured enough to say, 

I followed Mr B and the whole army, which happened to 

be sent abroad that summer Before my departure, I likewise 

transmitted to Lord B the dressmg plate, chma, and a very 

considerable settlement, of which he had been generous enough 
to make me a present This was an mstance of my mtegnty, 
which I thought due to a man who had laid me under great 
obligations, and though I hved to be refused a small sum, both 

by him and S- I do not repent of my disinterested behaVlour, 

ail the revenge I harbour against the last of these lovers, is the 
desire of havmg it m my power to do him good 

I now found myself adnft in the world again, and very nchly 
deserved the hardships of my condition, for my indiscretion m 

leavmg Loid B , and m trusting to the word of Lord , 

without some further secunty, but I have dearly paid for my 
imprudence The more I saw mto the character of this man, 
whom destmy hath appomted my scourge, the more was I 
determmed to avoid his fellowship and communication, for he 
and I are, m pomt of disposition, as opposite as any two prmciples 
in nature In the first place, he is one of the most unsoaal 
beings that ever existed, when I was pleased and happy, he was 
always out of temper, but if he could find means to overcast 
and cloud my mnili, though never so innocent, he then dis- 
covered signs of uncommon satisfaction and content, becaui^, 
by this disagreeable temper, he banished all company from his 
house He is extremely weak of understandmg, though he 
possesses a good share of low cunmng, which has so egregiously 
imposed upon some people, that they have actually beheveo 
him a good-natured easy creature, and blamed me because I 
did not manage hup to better purpose, but, upon further 
acquamtance, Aey have always found him obsbnate as a mule, 
and capnaous as a monkey Not that he is utterly void of 
all commendable quahties He is punctual m paymg his debts, 
hberal when m good humour, and would be well-bred, were he 
not subject to fits of absence, durmg which he is altogether 
unconversable^ but he is proud, naturally suspiaous, jealous, 
equally with and without cause, never made a fnend, and is an 
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utter stranger to the joys of intimacy; in short, he hangs hke a 
damp upon society, may be properly called Ktll-joy, an 
epithet which he has justly acquired. He honours me with 
constant profesJions of love; but his conduct is so opposite to 
my sentiments of that piassicm, as to hav| been the prune source 
of all my misfortunes and affliction; and I have ofteif wished 
myself the object of his hate, m hopes of profitmg by a change 
m his behaviour. 

Indeed, he has not been able to make me more unhappy than 
I beheve he is m his own mmd ; for he is hterally a self-tormentor, 
who never enjoyed one gleam of satisfaction, except at the 
expense of another’s quiet, and yet with this (I had almost 
called It diabohcal) quality, he expects that I should chensh 
him with all the tenderness of afiection After he has been at 
pailis to incur my aversion, he punishes my disgust, by con- 
triving schemes to mortify and perplex me, which have often 
succeeded so effectually, as to endanger my life and constitution ; 
for I have been fretted and frighted into sundry fits of illn«»<g* 
and then I own I have expknenced his care and concern. * 

Over and above the* oddities I have mentioned, he b so 
unsteady m his economy, that he b always new -modelling his 
affairs, and exhausting his fortune, by laymg out ten pounds, 
m. order to save a shilling. He mquires mto the character of 
a servant, after he has hved two years m his family, and is so 
ridiculously stocked with vanity and self-conceit, that, notwith- 
standing my assurance before, and the whole senes of my conduct 
since our marriage, which ought to have convinced hun of my 
dislike, he b still persuaded, that, at bottom, I must admire 
and be enamoured of his agreeable person and accomphshments. 
•^d that I would not fail to mamfest my love, were I not spirited' 
up agamst him by his own relations Perhaps it might be their 
mterest to foment the misunderstandmg betwixt us: but really 
they give themselves no trouble about our affairs, and, so far 
as I know them, are a very goo3 sort of people. On the whole, 
I think I may with justice pronounce my preaous yoke-fellow 
a trifling, teasing, insufferable, mconsistent creature. 

With the little money which remainecf of what I had received 
from his lordship for housekeeping, I transported myself to 
Flanders, and arrived in Ghent a few days after our troops 
were quartered in that city, which was so much crowded vnth 
these new vbitante, that I should have found it impracticable 
to procure a lodging, had I not been accomiflodated by Lord 
R B , the Duke of A ’s youngest brother, who very 
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politely gave me up his own Here I saw my fnend Mr B , 

vvho was overjoyed at my arrival, though jealous of every man 
of his acquamtance, for he loved me with all the ardour of 
passion, and I regarded him with all the perfection of friendship, 
which, had he hved,^iatime might have produced love, though 
that was a fruit hich it never brought forth Notwithstandmg 
his earnest sohatations to the contrary, I stayed but a week m 
Ghent, from whence I proceeded to Brussels, and fixed my abode 
m the Hotel de Plandre, among an agreeable set of gentlemen 
and ladies, with whom I spent my time very cheerfully There 
was a sort of court m th s aty, frequented by all the officers who 
could obtain permission to go thither, and the place m general 
was gay and agreeable I was mtroduced to the best families, 
and very happy m my acquamtance, for the ladies were polite, 
good-tempered, and obhgmg, and treated me with the utpr-ost 
hospitality and respect Among others, I contracted a friend- 
ship with Madame la Comptesse de C and her two daughters, 

who were very amiable young ladies, and became intimate with 

the Pnncess C and Countess W , lady of the bedchamber 

to the Queen of Hungary, and a great fcivounte of the governor. 

Monsieur d’H , m whose house she lived with his wife, who 

was also a lady of a very engaging disposition 
Soon after I had fixed my habitation m Brussels, the company 
at our hotel was mcreased by three officers, who professed them- 
sehes my admirers, and came from Ghent, with a view of 
sobatmg my love This tnumvirate consisted of the Scotch 

Earl of , Lord R M , and another young officer 

The first was a man of a very genteel figure and amorous com- 
plexion, danced weU, and had a great ded of good-humour, with 
a mixture of vanity and self-conceit The second had a good* 
face, though a clumsy person, and a very sweet disposition, very 
mu(i adapted for the sentimental passion of love And the 

third, Mr w by name, was tall, thm, and weU-bred, with 

a great stock of good-nature and vivacity These adventurers 
began their addresses m general acts of gantry, that compre- 
hended several of my female friends, with whom we used to 
engage in parties of pleasure, both m the aty and the environs, 
wluci are extremely agreeable When they thought they had 
taken the preliminary steps of securmg themselves m my good 
opmion and esteem, they agreed to go on without further delay 

and that Lord should make the first attack upon my heart 

He accordm^y laid si^e to me, with such warmth and 
assidmty, that I beheve he deceived himsdf, and began to 
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he was actually m love; though^ at bottom^ he felt no impulse 
that deserved the sacked najne Though I discouraged him in 
the beginning, he persecuted me with his addresses, he always 
sat by me at diiiier, and imparted a thousand tnfies m continual 
whispers, which attracted the notice of^he company so much, 
that I began to fear his behaviour would give rfte to sonie report 
to my prejudice, and therefore avoided him with the utmost 
caution. Notwithstandmg all my care, how'ever, he found 
means one night, while my maid, who lay in my room, went 
downstairs, to get into my chamber after I was abed. Upon 
which, I started up, and told him, that, if he should approach 
me, I \\ould alarm the house, for I never wanted courage and 
resolution. Perceiving m^^ displeasure, he kneeled by the 
bedside, begged I would have pity on his suffenngs. and swore 
I sRouId have carte blanche to the utmost extent of his fortune 
To these proposals I made no other reply, but that of protesting 
I would never speak to him again, if he did not quit my apart- 
ment that moment; upon which he thought proper to withdraw^; 
and I never afterwards gave him an opportunity of speaking 
to me on the same subjeA. So that, in a few weeks, he separated 
himself from our society, though the ladies of Bruss 3 s considered 
him as my lover, because, of all the other officers, he was their 
greatest favounte. 

His lordship being thus repulsed, Mr. W took the field, 

and assailed my heart in a very different manner. He said he 
knew not how to make love, but was a man of honour, and vrouid 
keep the secret, and so forth To this cavalier address I 
answered, that I was not angry as I otherwise should have been, 
at his blunt declaration, because I found by his own confession, 
•^le did not know what was due to the sex, and my unhappy 
situation in some shape excused him for a liberty which he 
would not have dreamed of taking, had not my yiisfortunes 
encouraged his presumption. But I w’ould deal with him in his 
own w’'ay, and, far from assuimng the prude, frankly assured 
him, that he was not at all to my taste, hoping he would consider 
my dislike as a sufficient reason to reject his love. 

Lord R began to feel the symptoifis of a genuine passion, 

which he carefully cherished in silence, being naturally diffident 
and bashful; but, by the very means he used to conceal it from 
my observation, I plainly discerned the situation of his heart, 
and was not at all displeased at the progress I had made in his 
indmations. Meanwhile he cultivated my acquaintance with 
great assiduity and respect, attended me in all my excursions. 
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and particularly m an expedition to Antwerp, with two other 
gentlemen, where, m downright gatete cceur, we sat for our 
pictures, which were drawn in one piece, one of^the party bemg 
represented m the d^^ess of a hussar, and anotner m that of a 
runmng lootman Th^s incident I mention, because the per- 
formance, w hichis now in my possession, gave birth to a thousand 
groundless reports circulated m England at our expense 

It was immediately after this jaunt that Lord R began 

to disclose his passion, though he, at the same time, started such 
objections as seemed w ell-nigh to extmguish his hopes, lamentmg 
that, even if he should have the happmess to engage my affections, 
his fortune was too inconsiderable to support us against the 

efforts of Lord ^ should he attempt to mterrupt our feliaty, 

and that he himseli was obhged to follow the motions of the 
ann> In short, he seemed to consider my felicity more Chan 
his own, and behaved with such dehcacy, as gradually made an 
impression on my heart, so that, when we parted, we agreed 
to renew our correspondence m England 
In the midst of these agreeable amusements, which I enjoyed 
m almost alHhe different towns of Flankers, I happened to be at 
Ghent one day, sittmg among a good deal of company, m one 
of their hotels, when a post-chaise stopped at the gate, upon 
which we went to the wmdows to satisfy our cunosity, when 
who should step out of the convenience, but my little msigni- 
ficant lord^ I no sooner announced him to the company, than 
ail the gentlemen asked whether they should stay and protect 
me, or withdraw, and when I assured them that their protection 
was not necessary, one and all of them retired, though Lord 

R M went no farther than the parlour below, bemg 

determined to screen me agamst all violence and compulsion^ 
I sent a message to my lord, desinng him to walk up mto my 
apartment,, but although his sole errand was to see and carry 
me off, he would not venture to accept of my mvitation, till he 
had demanded me m form from the governor of the place 
That gentleman, bemg altogether a stranger to his person 
and character, referred him to the commanding officer of the 
English troops, who was a man of honour, and, upon his lord- 
ship’s application, pretended to doubt his identity, observmg, 

that he had alwajrs heard Lord represented as a jolly, 

corpulent man He gave him to understand, however, that 
even grantmg him to be the person, I was by no means subject 
to mihtaiy law,'\inless he could prove that I had ever listed m 
his Majesty’s service 
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Thus disappointed in his endeavours, he returned to the inn, 
and, with much persuasion, trusted himself in my dining-room, 
after having stationed his attendants at the door, in case of 
accidents- Whtn I asked what had procured me the honour of 
this visit, he told me, his business and mtCntion were to carry 
me home. This declaration produced a*confei^nce, in ,which i 
argued the case with him, and matters were accommodated for 
the present, by my promismg to be in England some time in 
September, on condition that he would permit me to live by 
myself, as before, and immediately order the arrears of my 
pm-money to be paid. He assented to everything I proposed, 
returned m peace to his own country, and the deficiencies 
of my allowance were made good; while I returned to Brussels, 
where I stayed until my departure for England, which 
I i^gulated m such a manner as was consistent with my 
engagement 

I took lodgings m Pall Mall, and, sendmg for my lord, con- 
vinced him of my punctuality, and put him m mind of his 
promise, when, to my utter astonishment and confusion, he 
owned, that his promise vras no more than a decoy to bnng 
me over, and that I must lay my account with 4ivmg in his 
house like a dutiful and obedient wife I heard him with the 
indignation such treatment deserved, upbraiding him with his 
perfidious dealing, which I told him would have determined me 
against cohabitation with, him had I not been already resolved; 
and, being destitute of all resource, repaired to Bath, where I 

afterwards met with !Mr, D and Mr R , two gentlemen 

who had been my fellow-passengers in the yacht from Flanders, 
and treated me with great friendship and pobteness, without 
either talkmg or thinkmg of love. 

With these gentlemen, who were as idle as myself, I went to 
the jubilee at Preston, which w^as no other than a great number 
of people assembled in a small towm, extremely ill-accofnmodated, 
to partake of diversions that ^were bad imitations of plays, 
concerts, and masquerades. If the world should place to the 
account of my indiscretion my travellmg in this manner with 
gentlemen to w’hom I had no particular«attachment, let it also 
be considered, as an alleviation, that I always hved in terror 
of my lord, and consequently w’as often obliged to shift my 
quarters; so that, my finances being extremely slender, I stood 
the more in need of assistance and protection. I was, besides, 
young, inconsiderate, and so simple, as to suppose the figure of 
an ugly man would always secure me from censure on his 
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account, neither did I ever dream of any man’s addresses, until 
he made an actual declaration of his love 

Lpon my return to Bath, I was S.gam harassed b} Lord , 

who came thither accompanied by my father, whom I was very 
glad to see, though he importuned me to comply with my 
husband’s desire, and for the future keep measures with the 
world This remonstrance about kvmg with my lord, which 
he constantly repeated, was the only mstance of his unkmdness 
which I e\er felt But all his admomtions were not of force 
sufficient to shake my resolution m that particular, though the 
debate continued so late, that I told his lordship, it was high 
time to retire, for I could not accommodate him with a bed 
He tlien gave me to understand, that he would stay where he 
was, upon which mv father took his lea\ e, on pretence of looking 
out for a lodging for himself 

The little gentleman bemg now left tHe~a~teU with me, began 
to discover some signs of apprehension in his looks, but, muster- 
mg up all his resolution, he went to the door, called up three of 
his servants, whom he placed as sentmels upon the stairs, and 
flounced into my elbow-chair, where heforesigned himself to rest 
Intendmg t& go to bed, I thought it was but just and decent 
that I should screen myself from the mtrusion of his footmen, 

and with that view bolted the door Lord , hearmg himself 

locked m, started up m the utmost terror and consternation, 
kicked the door with his heel, and screauned aloud, as if he had 
been m the hands of an assassm My father, who had not yet 
quitted the house, heanng these outcnes, ran upstairs again, 
and, coming through my bedchamber mto the dinmg-room 
where we were, found me almost suffocated with laughter, and 
his heroic son-m-law starmg hke one who had lost his wits,r 
with his hair standmg on end 

'When my father asked the meanmg of his exclamations, he 
told him, ^th all the sjnnptoms of dismay, that I had locked 
him m, and he did not understand such usage But I explained 
the whole mystery, by saymg, I had bolted the door because 
I did not hke the company of his servants, and could not imagme 
the cause of his panic, unless he thought I designed to ravish 
him , an insult than which nothmg was farther from my mtention 
Mv father himself could scarce refram from laughmg at his 
ndiculous fear, but, seeing him m great confusion, took pity 
on bis condition, and earned him off to his own lodgmgs, after 
I had given my ^word that I would not attempt to escape, but 
give him auffience next morning I accordmgly kept my 
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promise, and found means to persuade them to leave me at my 
own discretion Next day^ I was ralhed upon the stratagem 

I had contrived to mghten Lord , and a thousand idle 

stones were to!d about this adventure, wh|ch happened hteraliy 
as I have related it. 

From Bath I betook myself to a small house near* Lincoln, 

which I had hired of theT) of A because a country 

kfe suited best with my income, which was no more than four 
hundred pounds a year, and that not well paid I continued 
some months in this retirement, and saw no company, except 

Lord R M , who lived m the neighbourhood, and 

visited me tivice, till, finding myself indisposed, I was obliged 
to remove to London, and took lodgings in Maddox Street^ 
where my garrison was taken by storm by my lord and his 

steward, reinforced by Mr L V (w^ho, as my lord 

told me, had a subsidy of five-and-twenty pounds before he 
would take the field) and a couple of hardy footmen. This 
formidable band rushed into my apartment, laid violent hands 
upon me, dragged me downstairs without gloves or a cloak, and, 
thrusting me into a co^h that stood at the door, conveyed me 
to my lord’s lodgings m Gloucester Street. 

Upon this occasion, his lordship courageously drew his sword 
upon my wnman, who attempted to defend me from his msults, 
and, in all probability, wnuld have intimidated him from 
proceeding, for he looked pale and aghast, his knees knocked 
together, and he breathed thick and hard, with hia’ nostrils 
dilated, as if he had seen a ghost; but he was encouraged by 
his mercenary associate, who, for the five-and-twenty pounds, 
stood by him in the day of trouble, and spirited him on to this 
gallant enterprise. 

In consequence of this exploit, I was cooped up in a paltry 
apartment in Gloucester Street, where I was close jjeset by his 

lordship and his w’orthy steward Mr. H ^ with a set of 

servants that were the creatures of this fellow, of w^hom my lord 
himself stood m aw^e; so that I could not help thinking myself 
in Newgate, among thieves and ruffians. To such a degree did 
my terror avail, that I actually believed I w^as in danger of 
being poisoned, and w’ould not receive any sustenance, except 
from the hands of one harmless-looking fellow, a foreigner, who 
was my lord’s valet-de-chambre. I will not pretend to say 

my fears were just; but such was my opinion of H that "l 

never doubted he would put me out of the wS,y, if he thought 
my life interfered with his interest. 

^ 1^839 
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On the second day of my impnsonment, I was visited by the 

Duke of L f a fnend of my lord, who found me sitting upon 

a trunk, in a poor httle dinmg-room filled with lumber, and 
lighted with two bits of tallow candle, whictfhad been left 
overnight He perceiv'^d m my face a mixture of rage, indig- 
nation, terror, aifd despair He compassionated my suffermgs, 
though he could not alleviate my distress any other way than 
by mtercedmg with m> tyrant to mitigate my oppression 
^nevertheless, I remained eleven da>s m this uncomfortable 
situation I was watched like a cnmmal all day, and one of the 
servants walked from one room to another dl night, m the 
nature of a pat'*ol, while my lord, who lay m the chamber 
abo\e me, got out of bed and tnpped to the wmdow at the 
sound of e\ery coach that chanced to pass through the street 

H , who was consummate in the arts of a sycophant, began 

to court my favour, by condohng my affliction, and assunng 
me, that the only method by which I could regain my hberty 
was a cheerful comphance with the humour of my lord I was 
fully con\mced of the truth of this observation, and, though 
my temper is altogether averse to dissimulation, attempted 
to aJBEect anliir of serenity and resignation But this disguise, 

I found, would not answer my purpose, and therefore I had 
recourse to the assistance of my maid, who was permitted to 
attend me m my confinement With her I frequently consulted 
about the means of accomphshing my escape In consequence 
of our dehberations, she directed a coach-and six to be ready 
at a certain part of the town, and to wait for me three days m 
the same place, m case I could not come before the expiration 
of that term 

This previous measure being taken accordmg to my mstruc-'" 
tions, the next necessary step was to elude the vigilance of my 
guard ande-m this manner did I effectuate my purpose Bemg 
by this time mdu^ed m the hberty of gomg out m the coach 
for the benefit of the air, attended by two footmen, who had 
orders to watch all my motions, I made use of this pnviiege one 

forenoon, when Lord expected some company to dinner, 

and bade the coachman^dnve to the lodgings of a man who wrote 
with his mouth, mtendmg to give my spies the shp, on pretence 
of seemg this curiosity, but they were too alert m their duty 
to be thus outwitted, and followed me upstairs into the very 
apartment 

Disappointed ih this hope, I resolved another scheme, which 
was attended with success I bought some ohves at an oil- 
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shopj and, telling the servants I would proceed to St. James’s 
Gate, and take a turn m the park, broke one of the bottles by 
the way, complained of ttfe misfortune when I was set down, 
and desired rjiy coach might be cleaned before my return. 
While my attendants wxre employed m*this office, I tapped 
across the parade to the Horse Guarcfs, anci chanceci to meet 
with an acquaintance in* the park, who said, he saw by my 
countenance that I was upon some expedition I owned his 
suspicion was just ; but, as I had not time to relate particulars, 
I quickened my pace, and took possession of a hackney-coach, 
in which I proceeded to the vehicle I had appomted to be 
in waiting 

While I thus compassed my escape, there was nothing but 
perplexity and conhision at home, dinner was delayed till 
s^ o’clock, my lord ran half the town over in quest of his 
equipage, which at last returned, with an account of my elope- 
ment My maid was brought to the question, and grievously 
threatened; but, like all the women I ever had, remained 
unshaken in her fidelity In the meantime, I travelled night 
and day towards my i^treat in Lincolnshire, of which his lord- 
ship had not, as yet, got the least mtelligence, an4 as my coach- 
man was but an inexperienced dnver, I was obliged to make 
use of my own skill in that exercise, and direct his endeavours 
the whole way, without venturing to go to bed, or take the 
least repose, until I reached my own habitation. There I lived 
in peace and tranquillity for the space of six weeks, when I was 
alarmed by one of my lord’s myrmidons, who came into the 
neighbourhood, blustering and swearing that he would carry 
me off either dead or alive. 

It is not to be supposed that I was perfectly easy when I was 
made acquainted with his purpose and declaration, as my whole 
family consisted of no more than a couple of women and one 
footman. However, I summoned up my courage, which had 
been often tned, and never forsook me in the day of danger; 
and sent him word, that, if ever he should presume to approach 
my house, I would order him to be shot without ceremony. 
The fellow did not choose to put me to the trial, and returned 
to town without his errand But as the place of my abode was 
now discovered, I laid my account with having a visit from 
his employer. I therefore planted spies upon the road, with 
a promise of reward to him who should bring me the first 
mtelligence of his lordship’s approach. 

Accordingly, I was one morning apprised of his coming, and. 
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mounting horse immediately, with my woman and valet, away 
we rode, m defiance of winter In two dajs I traversed the 
wdds of Lmcolnshire and hundreds of Esoex, crossed the nver 
at Tilbur>, breakfasted at Chatham, by the help of a guide and 
moonlight amved at Dover the same evening, embarked for 
Calais, in which place 1 found myself next day at two o’clock 
m the afternoon, and bemg heartily tired with my journey, 
betook m}self to rest My maid, who was not able to travel 
with such expedition, followed me at an easier pace, and the 
footman was so astomshed at my perseverance, that he could 
not help asking me upon the road, if ever I was wearj^ in my 
life^ Certam it is, my spints and resolution have enabled me 
to undergo fatigues that are almost incredible From Calais 
I went to Brussels, where I again set up my rest m private 
lodgmgs was agam perfectly well received by the fashionaWe 
people of that place, and, by the mterest of my friends, obtained 
the Queen of Hungary’s protection agamst the persecution of 
my husband, while I should reside m ^e Austnan Netherlands 
Thus secured, I hved uncensured, conversing with the Enghsh 
company, with which this aty was c^xiwded, but spent the 
most agreeaMe part of mv time with the Coimtess of Caiemberg, 
m whose house I generally dmed and supped And I also 
contracted an mtimacy with the Pnncess of Chemay, who was 
a great favounte witdi Madame d’Harrach, the governor’s lad> 

I had not been long m this happy situation, when I was 

disturbed by the amval of Lord , who demanded me of 

the governor, but finding me sheltered from his power, he set 
out for Vienna, and, m consequence of his representations, 

strengthened with the Duke of N ^’s name, my protection 

was withdrawn But, before this apphcation, he had gone'' 
to the camp, and addressed himself to my Lord Stair, who was 
my particul^ fnend and ally by my first marriage, desinng he 
would compel me to return to his house His lordship told 
him, that I was m no shape subject to his command, but m\ited 
him to dinner, with a view of divertmg himself and company 
at the expense of his guest In the evemng, he was phed with 
so many bumpers to zxry health, that he became mtoxicated, 
and extremely obstreperous, insisted upon seemg Lord Stan 

after he was retired to rest, and quarrelled with Lord D 

who bemg a tall, large, raw-boned Scotchman, could have 
swallowed him at one mouthful, but he thought he might 
venture to challeiirge him, in hopes of bemg put under arrest by 
the general Though he reckon^ without his host, Lord Stan 
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knew his disposition, and, m grder to punish his presumption, 
winked at the affair. The challenger, finding himself mistaken 
in his conjecture, got up early in the morning, and went off post 
for Vienna And Lord Stair desired a certam man of quality 
to make me a visit, and give me an agcolmt of his behaviour 

Being now deprived of my protection and pm-money, which 
my generous husband wotild no longer pay, I was reduced to 
great difficulty and distress The Duchess d^Aremberg, Lord 

G , and many other persons of distmction, interceded m my 

behalf with his Majesty, who was then abroad, but he refused 
to interpose between man and wife The Countess of Calemberg 
wrote a letter to my father, m which she represented my uncom- 
fortable situation, and undertook to answer for my conduct, 
in case he would allow me a small annuity, on which I could live 

independent of Lord , w’ho by all accounts, was a wretch 

wnth whom I could never enjoy the least happmess or qmet, 
otherwise she would be the first to advise me to an accommo- 
dation. She gave him to understand, that her character was 
neither doubtful nor obscure, and that, if my conduct there 
had not been irreproa^fchable, she should not have taken me 
under her protection. That, as I proposed to boaru m a convent, 
a small sum would answer my occasions, but, if that should be 
d.enied, I would actually go to service, or take some other 
desperate step, to avoid the man who was my bane and aversion. 

To this kind remonstrance my father answered that his 
fortune would not allow him to assist me; he had now a young 
family, and that I ought, at ail events, to return to my husband. 
By this time, such was the extremity of my circumstances, that 
I was forced to pawn my clothes, and every trifling trinket in 
my possession, and even to descend so far as to sohcit Mr 
S- — for a loan of fifty pounds, which he refused. 

Thus was I deserted in my distress by tw'o persons, to w'hom, 
in the season of my affluence, my purse had been ^Iw'ays open 
Nothing so effectually subdues* a spirit unused to supplicate, as 

want. Repulsed in this manner, I had recourse to Lord B , 

who was also, it seems, unable to relieve my necessities. This 
mortification I deserved at his hands, though he had once put 
It in my powrer to be above all such paltry applications; and I 
should not have been compelled to the disagreeable task of 
troubling my friends, had not I voluntarily resigned what he 
formerly gave me. As to the other gentleman to w'hom I 
addressed myself on this occasion, I think he might have shown 
more regard to my situation, not only for the reasons already 
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mentioned, but because he knew me too well to be ignorant of 
what I must have suffered m condescei?dmg to make such 
a request 

Several officers, whp guessed my adversity, geiferously offered 
to supply me with money, but I could not brmg myself to make 
use of their fnendship, "or even to own my distress, except to 
one person, of whom I borrowed a small sum To crown my 
misfortunes, I was taken very ill, at a time when there was no 
other way of avoidmg the clutches of my persecutor but by a 
precipitate flight In this emergency, I applied to a worthy 
gentleman of Brussels, a v ery good fnend of mme, but no lover 
I say no lover, because every man is supposed to act in that 
capacity who befnends a young woman in distress This 
generous Fleimng set out with me m the mght from Brussels, 
and conducted me to the frontier of France Bemg v^ 
much mdisposed both m mind and body when I was obhged to 
undertake this expedition, I should m all probabihty have sunk 
under the fatigue of travelling, had not my spints been kept 
up by the conversation of my compamon, who was a man of 
busmess and consequence, and undertook to manage my affairs 
m such a manner as would enable me to re-establish my residence 
in the place I had left He was >oung and active, attended me 
with the utmost care and assiduity, and left nothing undone 
which he thought would contnbute to my ease and satisfaction 
I beheve his fnendship for me was a httle tmctured with another 
passion, but he was mamed, and hved very well with his wife, 
who was also my fnend, so that he knew I would ne\er think 
of him m the hght of a lover 

Upon our arrival at Valenciennes, he accommodated me with 
a httle mone> , for a httle was all I would take, and returned to " 
his own aty, after we had settled a correspondence by letters 
i was detamed a day or two m this place by my mdisposition, 
which mcreased, but, nevertheless, proceeded to Pans, to make 
mterest for a protection from tKe Kmg of France, which that 
monarch graciously accorded me, m three days after my first 
application, and his mmister sent orders to all the governors and 
mtendants of the province towns, to protect me agamst the 
efforts of Lord , m whatever place I should choose to reside 

Havmg returned my thanks at Versailles for this favour, and 
tamed a few days at Pans, which was a place altogether unsuit- 
able to the low ebb of my fortune, I repaired to Ijsle, where I 
mtended to fix mj^ habitation, and there my disorder recurred 
with such violence, that I was obhged to send for a physician, 
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who seemed to have been a disciple of Sangrado ; for he scarce 
left a drop of blood m my body, and yet I found myself never 
a whit the better. Indeed, • I was so much exhausted by these 
evacuations, ai^d my constitution so much impaired by fatigue 
and perturbation of mind, that I had no other hope of recovenng 
but that of reaching England, and piftting myself under the 
direction of a physician oij whose ability I could depend 
With this doubtful prospect, therefore, I determined to 
attempt a return to my native air, and actually departed from 
Lisle, m such a melancholy enfeebled condition, that I had 
almost fainted when I was put mto the coach But before I 
resolved upon this journey, I was reduced to the utmost exigence 
of fortune, so that I could scarce afford to buy provisions, had 
it been in my power to eat, and should not have been able to 
dgfray my travelling expenses, had I not been generously 

befriended by Lord R M , who, I am sure, would have 

done anything for my ease and accommodation, though he has 
unjustly mcurred the imputation of being parsimomous, and I 
had no reason to expect any such favour at his hands 
In this deplorable sl^te of health I was conveyed to Calais, 
being all the way, as it were, in the arms of dj^th, without 
having sw’allow’ed the least sustenance on the road So much 
was my indisposition augmented by the fatigue of the journey, 
that I swooned when I was brought into the inn, and had almost 
expired before I could receive the least assistance or advice. 
How'ever, my spints were a httle revived by some bread and 
wine, which I took at the persuasion of a French surgeon, w'ho, 
chancing to pass by the door, was called up to my relief. Having 
sent my servant to Brussels, to take care of my clothes, I em- 
barked m the packet-boat, and by the time we arrived at 
Dover was almost in extremity. 

Here I found a return coach, in which I was earned to London, 
and was put to bed at the house we put up at, mose dead than 
alive. The people of the mu sent for an apothecary', who 
admmistered some cordial that recalled me to life . and, w'hen I 
recovered the use of speech, I told him who I was, and desired 

him to wrait upon Dr. S , and infopn him of my situation. 

A young girl, who was niece to the landlord’s wife, seeing me 
unattended, made a tender of her serv-ice to me, and I accepted 
the offer, as well as of a lodging in the apothecary’s house, to 
which I was conveyed as soon as my strength would admit of 
my removal. There I was visited by my pl^ysician, who was 
shocked to find me in such a dangerous condition. However, 
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having considered my case, he perceived that my mdisposition 
proceeded from the calamities I liad undergone, and encouraged 
me with the hope of a speedy cure, p'^ovided I could be kept easy 
and undisturbed 

I was accordmgly*' attended vnth all imagmable care, my 
lord’s name being ne\e& mentioned m my hearing, because I 
considered him as the fatal source of all my misfortunes, and 
m a month I reco\ered my health, by the great skill and tender- 
ness of m} doctor, who now findmg me strong enough to en- 
counter fresh troubles, endeavoured to persuade me, that it 
would be m3 wisest step to return to my husband, whom at 
that time he had often occasion to see But I rejected his 
proposal, commencmg a new lawsuit for separation, and took 
a small house m St James’s Square 

About this time my woman returned from Brussels, bjijt 
without m3 clothes, which were detained on account of the 
monev I owed m that place, and, asking her dismission from 
my ser\ice, set up shop for herself I had not hved many 
weeks m m3 new habitation, when m3 persecutor renewed hi 
attempts to make himseif master of my person, but I had 
learned from^^xpenence to redouble my vigilance, and he was 
frustrated m all his endeavours I was agam happy m the 
conversation of my former acquamtance, and visited by a great 
number of gentlemen, mostly persons of probity and sense, who 
cultivated my fnendship, without any other motive of attach- 
ment Not that I was unsohcited on the article of love That 
was a theme on which I never wanted orators, and could I 
ha\e prevailed upon myself to profit by the advances that 
were made, I might have managed my opportunities so as to 
ha\e set fortune at defiance for the future But I was none of 
these economists who can sacrifice their hearts to interested 
considerations 

One evenwg, while I was conversmg with three or four of 
my fnends, my lawyer came m, ^d told me he had somethmg 
of consequence to impart, upon which all the gentlemen but 
one went away Then he gave me to understand, that my smt 
would immediately come to tnal, and, though he hoped the 
best, the issue was uncertam That, if it should be given 
against me, the decision would inspire my lord with fresh 
spints to disturb my peace, and therefore, it would be con- 
vement for me to retire, until the affair should be brought 
to a determinatiqn 

I was very much disconcerted at this mtelhgence, and the 
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gentleman who stayed, perceiving my concern, asked what 
I intended to do, or if he could serve me in any shape, and 
desired to know whfther F proposed to retreat I affected to 
laugh, and an|wered, “To a garret, I believe ” To this over- 
strained reasoning he replied, that ill should, his friendship 
and regard would find the way to my apartment; and I had no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of his declaration We consulted 
about the measures I should take, and I determined to remove 
mto the country, where I w^as soon favoured with a letter from 
him, wherein he expressed the mfinite pleasure he had in bemg 
able to assure me that my suit had been successful, and that I 
might appear again with great safety 
Accordmgly, I returned to town in his coach-and-six, which 
he had sent for my convenience, and the same evening w^ent 
■v^th him to the masquerade, where we passed the night very 
agreeably, his spints, as well as mine, bemg elevated to a 
joyous pitch by the happy event of my process- This gentleman 
w’as a person of great honour, worth, and good-nature; he loved 
me extremely, but did not care that I should know the extent 
of his passion. On th$ contrary, he endeavoured to persuade 
me, he had laid it down as a maxim, that no vSbrnan should 
ever have powder enough over his heart to give him the least 
pain or disquiet In short, he had made a progress in my 
affection, and to his generosity was I indebted for my sub- 
sistence two whole years, during which, he was continually 
professing this philosophic indifference, while, at the same 
time, he was givmg me daily assurances of his friendship and 
esteem, and treated me with incessant marks of the most 
passionate love; so that I concluded his intention was cold, 
though his temper was w^arm Considering myself as an 
encumbrance upon his fortune, I redoubled my endeavours to 
obtain a separate maintenance from my lord, and removed 
from St. James’s Square to lodgmgs at KensingtBn, where I 
had not long enjoyed myself in tranquillity, before I was 
interrupted by a very unexpected visit 
While I was busy one day dressing m my dining-room, 
I found his lordship at my elbow before I was aware of his 
approach, although his coach was at the door, and the house 
already m the possession of his servants. He accosted me in 
the usual style, as if we had parted the night before; and I 
answered him with an appearance of the same careless fami- 
liarity, desiring him to sit down, while I retreated to my chamber, 
locked the door, and fairly went to bed, being perhaps the first 
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moman Yihj \\mt thither for protection from the insults of a 
mao. Here then, I immured myself with my faithful Abigail 
My I')rd finding me secured, knocked at tl:fe door, and through 
t**€ keyhcle begged to be admitted, assuring me that all he 
wanted was a conference. I desired to be excused, though I 
believed his assurance; but I had no inclination to converse 
with him, because I knew from experience the nature of his 
c:n\ersation, which was so disagreeable and tormenting, that 
I would have exchanged it at any time for a good beating, 
an»^ thought myself a gamer by the bargain. However, he 
persists - in his importunities to such a degree, that I assented 

to Ls proposal, on condition that the Duke of L should be 

prj'ent at the intertiew; and he immediately sent a message 
for his grace, w'hile I, m peace, ate my breakfast, conveyed in a 
basket, which tvas hoisted op to the window of my bedchambei 

I'be duke was so kind as to come at my lord’s request, and, 
before I would open the door, gave me his word, that I should 
he protected from all \iolence and compulsion Thus assured, 
they w ere permitted to enter My little gentleman, sitting down 
by ray bedside, began to repeat the ol^ hackneyed arguments 
he had formerly used, with a \new^ of inducing me to live with 
iiim; and I, on my side, repeated my former objections, or 
pretended to listen to his representations, while my imagmation 
was employed in contnvmg the means of effecting an escape, 
as the duke easily perceived by my countenance. 

Finding ail liis remonstrances ineffectual, he quitted the 
fimnber, and left his cause to the eloquence of his grace, who 
sT. with me a whole half-hour, without exerting himself much 
in chalf of his client, because he knew I was altogether obstinate 
and determined on that score; but joked upon the behaviour 
cf his lordship, w^ho, though jealous of most people, had left 
him alone with me in my bedchamber, observing, that he must 
either have great confidence in his virtue, or a very bad opinion 
of liim otherwise In short, I found means to defer the cate- 
prricai answer till next day. and invited the duke and his 
luruship to dine with me to-morrow. My wise yoke-fellow seemea 
to doubt the sincerity this mentation, and was very much 
disposed to keep possession of my house. But, by the per- 
suasion of Ms grace, and the advice of H — n, who was his chief 
counsellor and back, he was prevailed upon to take my word, 
and for the present left me. 

They were no smmi retired, than I rose with great expedition, 
packed up my dothes, and took shelter in Essex for the first 
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time. Next day, my lord and his noble fnend came to dinner, 
according to appoir^fment, and being informed of my escape 
by my woman, whom I left in the house, his lordship discovered 
some signs of'^iiscontent, and insisted upon seeing my papers; 
upon which my maid produced a paroel of bills which I owed 
to different people. Notwithstanding this disappointment, he 
sat down to what was provided for dinner, and w-ith great 
dehberation ate up a leg of iamb, the best part of a fowl, and 
something else, which I do not now remember; and then very 
peaceably went away, giving my maid an opportunity of 
following me to the place of my retreat. 

My intention was to have sought refuge, as formerly, m 
another country, but I was prevented from putting my design 
in execution by a fit of illness, dunng which I was visited by 
nty physician and some of my own relations, particularly a 
distant cousin of mme, w^hom my lord had engaged in his 
interests, by promising to recompense her amply, if she could 
persuade me to comply with his desire In this office she was 
assisted by the doctor, who was my friend, and a man of sense, 
for whom I have the’^ost perfect esteem, though he and I 
have often differed m pomt of opinion. In a word, I was 
exposed to the incessant importumties of all my acquaintance, 
which, added to the desperate circumstances of my fortune, 
compelled me to embrace the terms that were offered, and I 
agam returned to the domestic duties of a wife. 

I was conducted to my lord's house by an old friend of mine, 
a gentleman turned of fifty, of admirable parts and under- 
standing; he was a pleasing compamon, cheerful and humane, 
and had acquired a great share of my esteem and respect. 

■"In a irvord, his advice had great weight in my deliberations, 
because it seemed to be the result of experience and disinterested 
fnendship. Without all doubt, he had an unfeigjied concern 
for my welfare, but, being an admirable politician, his scheme 
was to make my interest coincide with his own inclinations, 
for I had, unwittingly, made an innovation upon his heart; 
and as he thought I should hardly favour his passion while I 
was at liberty to converse with the rest of my admirers, he 
counselled me to surrender that freedom, well knowing that my 
lord would be easily persuaded to banish all his rivals from the 
house, in which case, he did not doubt of his being able to 
insinuate himself into my affections; because he laid it dowm as 
an eternal truth, that, if any tw'o persons of different sexes 
were obliged to live together in a desert, where they would be 
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excluded from all other human intercourse; they would naturally 
and inevitablv contract an inclinatic^ for §ach other. 

liow bust this hypothesis might be, I leave to the determina- 
tion cf the curious; though; if I may be allowecf to judge from 
mv own disposition; a couple so situated would be apt to imbibe 
mutual disgusts from the nature and necessity of their union, 
unless theiT association was at first the effect of reciprocal 
affection and esteem. Be this as it will, I honour the gentleman 
for his plan, which was ingeniously contrived, and artfully 
conducted; but I happened to have too much address for him 
in the sequel, cunning as he was, though at first I did not perceive 
his drift : and his lordship was much less likely to comprehend 
his meaning. 

Immediately after this new accommodation, I was carried 
to a count!}’ house belonging to my lord, and was simple enougli 
to venture myself, unattended by any ser\^ant on whose integrity 

I could depend, in the hands of his lordship, and H , whose 

villainy I always dreaded ; though, at this time, my apprehensions 
were considerably increased by recollecting, that it was not his 
interest to me live in the house, lesf Ms conduct should be 
inquired into ; and by remembering that the very house to which 
we were going had been twice burnt down in a very short space 
of time, not without suspicion of his having been the incendiary, 
on account of some box of wTitings wMch was lost in the con- 
flagration. True it is, this imputation was never made good; 
and, perhaps, he w'as altogether innocent of the charge, which 
nevertheless affected my spirits in such a manner, as rendered 
me the most miserable of al! mortals. In tMs terror did I 
remain, till my consternation was awakened by the arrival of 

Mr. B , a good-natured worthy man, whom my lord had^ 

invited to his house, and I thought would not see me ill-used. 

In a few’ wteks w’e w’ere joined by Dx. S and his lady, who 

visited us according to 'their promise; and it was resolved that 
we should set out for Tunbridge* on a party of pleasure, and at 
our return examine H 's accounts. 

TMs last part of our^ scheme was not at all relished by our 
worthy steward, who therefore determined to overturn our 
whole plan, and succeeded accordingly. My lord, all of a 
stiddm,^ declared Mmself against the jaunt we had projected, 
rad insisted upon my staying at home, without assigning any 
for this geremptory behaviour; Ms countenance being 
dkmdy, and, for the space of three days, he did not open Ms 
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At last, he one night entered my bedchamber, to which he 
now had free acces^ with his sword under his arm, and, if I 
remember aright, it ?vas ready drawn I could not help taking 
notice of this> alarming circumstance, wjnch shocked me the 
more, as it happened immediately aftq^ a gloomy fit of discon- 
tent Howrever, I seemed to overlook the incident,' and, dis- 
missing my maid, went ’to bed, because I was ashamed to 
acknowledge, even to my own heart, any dread of a person 
whom I despised so much However, the strength of my 
constitution was not equal to the fortitude of my mind I was 
taken ill, and the servants were obliged to be called up, while 
my lord himself, ternfied at my situation, ran upstairs to Mrs. 

S , who was in bed, told her, with evident perturbation of 

spints, that I was very much indisposed, and said, he behaved 
I^was fnghtened by his entering my chamber with his sword 
in hand. 

This lady was so startled at his mformation, that she ran into 
my apartment half naked, and as she w^ent dowmstairs, asked 
what reason could induce him to have carried his sw'ord with 
him ? Upon which he gave her to understand, that his intention 
was to kill the bats I believe and hope he had no^other design 
than that of intimidating me, but when the affair happened, 

I was of a different opinion. Mrs S ^ having put on her 

clothes, sat up all mght by my bedside, and w^as so good as to 
assure me that she would not leave me imtil I should be safely 
delivered from the apprehensions that surrounded me in this 
house, to which she and the doctor had been the principal cause 
of my coming, for my lord had haunted and importuned them 
incessantly on this subject, protestmg that he loved me w'ith 
Jbhe most inviolable affection; and all he desired w^as, that I 
would sit at his table, manage his family, and share his fortune 
By these professions, uttered with an air of honestv and good- 
nature, he had imposed himself upon them for the best tempered 
creature upon earth; and they used all their influence with me 
to take him mto favour. This has been the case with a great 
many people, who had but a superficial knowledge of his dis- 
position; but, in the course of their acquamtance, they have 
never failed to discern and acknowledge their mistake 

The doctor, on his return from Tunbndge, to which place he 
had made a trip by himself, found me ill abed, and the whole 
family in confusion. Surprised and concerned at this disorder, 
he entered into expostulation wdth my lord, \^ho owmed, that 
the cause of his displeasure and disquiet w^as no other than 
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jCfciioiisv. H iiEd informed Jnm^ tliEt I hnei been seen to 

walk oiit with Mr. Bal in a morning;, and that our^corre- 

SDondence had been obsert-ed^ with man^ additional cirenm- 
iLinces, which were^ absolutely false and gr<mndless. This 
imDutation w^as no soon^ understood, than it was resolved that 
the accuser shouM be examined in presence of us all. He 
accordingly appeared, exceedingly drunk, though it was morning, 
and repeated the articles of the charge, as an information he had 
received from a man “who came from town to hang the bells, 
and was long ago returned to London. 

Tills was an instance of his cunning and address, which did 
not forsake him even in his hours of intoxication. Had he 
fixed the calumny on any one of the servants, he would have 
beeri confronted and detected in his falsehood. Nevertheless, 
though he could not be legally con\dcted, it plainly appear^ 
that he was the author of this defamation, which incensed 

Hr. Bal to such a degree, that he could scarce be withheld 

from punishing him on the spot, by manual chastisement. How- 
ever, he was prevailed upon to abstain from such immediate 
vengeance, as a step unworthy of his character; and the affair 
was brought^ to this issue, that his lordship should either part 

with me or Mr. H ; for I was fully determined against 

living under the same roof with such an incendiary. 

This alternative being proposed, my lord dismissed his 
stemmd, and we returned to town with the doctor and Mrs. 

S ; for I had imbibed such horror and aversion for this 

country seat, though one of the pleasantest in England, that I 
could not bear to live in it. We therefore removed to a house 
in Bond Street, where, according to the advice of my friends, 

I exerted my w%ole power and complaisance in endeavours to#, 
keep my husband in good-humour, but was so xmsuccessful in 
my attempts, that, if ever he was worse tempered, more capri- 
cious, or intolerable, at one time than at another, this w^as the 
season in which his ill-humohr predominated in the most 
rancorous degree. I was scarce ever permitted to stir abroad, 
saw nobody at home, but my old male friend, whom I have 
mentioned above; and ‘’the doctor, with his lady, from whose 
conversation, also, I was at last excluded. 

Nevertheless, I contrived to steal a meeting now and then with 
ray late benefactor, for whom I entertained a great share of affec- 
tion, exclusive of that gratitude that w^as due to his generosity. 
It was not Ms fault that I compromised matters with my 
Ion!; for he mm as free of his purae as I was unwilling to 
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use it. It would, therefore, have been unfriendly, unkind, and 
ungrateful m me, i5pw that I was in affluence, to avoid all 
intercourse with a man who had supported me m adversity 
I think people cannot be too shy and scrupulous in receivmg 
favours, but once they are conferred, they ought never to forget 
the obligation. And I was never more concerned at any incident 
of my hfe, than at hearing that this gentleman did not receive 
a letter, in which I acknowledged the last proof of his fnendship 
and liberality which I had occasion to use, because I have since 
learned that he suspected me of neglect. 

But to return to my situation in Bond Street. I bore it as 
well as I could for the space of three months, dunng which I 
hved in the midst of spies, who were employed to watch my 
conduct, and underwent every mortification that malice, power, 
Ad folly could inflict Nay, so ridiculous, so unreasonable 
was my tyrant in his spleen, that he declared he would even be 
jealous of Heydigger, il there was no other man to incur his 
suspicion He expected that I should spend my whole time 
with him tete-a-tete] when I sacnficed my enjoyment to these 
comfortable parties, heTiever failed to lay hold on si>me innocent 
expression of mme, which he made the foundation of a quarrel; 
and, when I strove to avoid these disagreeable misinterpretations 
by reading or writing, he incessantly teased and tormented me 
with the imputation of bemg peevish, sullen, and reserved. 

Harassed by this insufferable behaviour, I communicated my 

case to Dr. S- and his lady, intimatmg that I neither could 

nor would expose myself any longer to such usage. The doctor 

exhorted me to bear my fate i^ith patience, and Mrs. S was 

silent on the subject, so that I still hesitated between staying 
'*and going, when the doctor, being one night at supper, happened 
to have some words with my lord, who was so violently trans- 
ported w ith passion, that I was actually afraid of going to bed 
with him; and next morning, when he aw’akened, there was 
such an expression of frantic wildness in his countenance, that I 
imagmed he was actually distracted. 

T his alarming circumstance confirmed me in my resolution 
of decamping, and I accordingly moved my quarters to a house 
in Sackvilie Street, where I had lodged when I was a widow. 

From thence I sent a message to the Duke of L , desiring he 

would make my lord acquainted with the place of my abode, 
my reasons for removing, and my mtention fo defend myself 
against all his attempts. The first night of this separation I 
went to bed by myself with as much pleasure as a man would 
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feel in gobs to bed to his mistress whom he had long solicited 
so "rejoiced was I to be deiivered^rfrom my obnoxious 

bedfeilow! 

From these lodgings I soon moved to Brook Street^ where I 
had not bng enjoyed the sweets of my escape, when I was 
imporrjned to return, by a new steward whom my lord had 
engaged in the room of H—n. This gentleman, who bore a very 
fair character, made such judicious representations, and behaved 
so candidly in the discharge of his function, that I agreed he 
should act as umpire in the diSerence betwixt us, and once 
more a reconciliation was efiected, though his lordship began to 
be dissatisfied even before the execution of our agreement; in 
consequence of which he attended me to Bath, whither I w^nt 
for the benefit of my health, w’hich was not a little impaired. 

This accommodation had a surprising effect upon my bve?, 
who, notwithstanding his repeated declarations, that no woman 
should ever gain such an ascendancy over his heart as to be 
able to give him pain, suffered ail the agonies of disappointed 
love, when he now found himself deprived of the opportunities 
of seeing m$, and behaved very differently from what he had 
imagined he should. His words and actions w^ere desperate: 
one of Ms expressions to me was, “It was like twisting my 
heart-strings, and tearing it out of my body.” Indeed, I never 
should have acted this part had I foreseen what he would 
have suffered; but I protest I believed him, when he said 
otherwise, so much, that his declaration on that subject was 
the occasion of my giving him up; and it was now too late 
to retract. 

In our expedition to Bath, I w’-as accompanied by a very 
agreeable young lady, with whom I passed my time very happily^ 
amid the diversions of the place, w'hich screened me, in a good 
measure, fcom the vexatious society of my hopeful partner. 
From this place wt repaired to Ms seat in the country, where we 
spent a few months, and thence returned again to our house in 
Bond Street. Here, while I was confined to my bed by illness, 
it was supposed my indisposition was no other than a private 
lying-in, though I was under the roof with my lord, and attended 
By Ms servants. 

While the distemper continued, my lord (to do Mm justice) 
behaved with all imaginable tenderness and care; and Ms 
' awmm m these^occasions I have already mentioned as a strange 
mcmastency m Ms dis|»sition. If Ms actions were at all 
accoustafete, I should think he took pains to fret me into a 
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fever first, in order to manifest his love and humanity after- 
wards When I recovered my strength and spints, I went 
abroad, saw company, and’should have been easy, had he been 
contented, buj as my satisfaction increased, his good-humour 
decayed, and he banished from his house, one by one, all the 
people whose conversation could have made n\y life agjreeable. 

I often expostulated with him on his malignant beha\iour, 
protesting my desire of livmg peaceably with him, and begging 
he would not lay me under the necessity of changing my measures. 
He was deaf to all my remonstrances, though I warned him more 
than once of the event, persisted m his maxims of persecution; 
and, after repeated quarrels, I again left his house fully deter- 
mined to suffer all sorts of extremity, rather than subject myself 
to the tyranny of his disposition 

This year was productive of one fatal event, w’hich I felt w'lth 
the utmost sensibility of sorrow, and I shall always remember 

with regret — I mean the death of Mr B , v\ith whom I had 

constantly maintained an intimate correspondence smce the 
first commencement of our acquaintance. He was one of the 
most valuable men, a^d promised to be one of the brightest 
ornaments that this or any other age had produced^. I enjoyed 
his fnendship without reserve; and such was the confidence 
he reposed in my integnty, from long expenence of my truth, 
that he often said he would beheve my bare assertion, even 
though It should contradict the evidence of his own senses. 
These being the terms upon which we hved, it is not to be 
supposed that I bore the loss of him without repining. Indeed, 
my grief was unspeakable; and, though the edge of it be now 
smoothed by the lenient hand of time, I shall never cease to 
cherish his memory with the most tender remembrance. 

Durmg the last period of my living with my lord, I had agreed 
to the expediency of obtammg an Act of Parliament, which would 
enable him to pay his debts; on which occasion^there was a 
necessity of cancelling a deed that subsisted between us, relatmg 
to a separate maintenance, to which, on certain provisions, I 
was entitled ; and this was to be set aside, so far as it interfered 
with the above-mentioned scheme, w’bde the rest of it should 
remain in force. When this affair was about to be transacted, 
my lord very generously insisted upon my concurrence in 
annulling the whole settlement; and, when I refused to comply 
with this demand, because this was the sole resource I had 
against his ill-usage, he would not proceed in the execution of 
his plan, though, by dropping it, he hurt nobody but himself; 
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and he accused me of having receded from my word, after I 
had drawn him into considerable expense. 

This imputation of breaking my word, which I defy the whole 
world to prove I ever did, incensed me the mo|^, as I myself 
had proposed the schenijf for his service, although I knew the 
accomplishment of it would endanger the validity of my own 
settlement; and my indignation was'Stili more augmented by 

the beha\iour of Mr, G , who had always professed a regard 

for my interest, and upon my last accommodation with my lord, 
undertaken to effect a reconciliation between my father and 
me : but, when he was questioned about the particulars of this 
diference, and desired to declare whether his lordship or I was 
to blame, he declined the office of arbitrator, refused to be 
explicit upon the subject, and by certain shrewd hums and ha’s, 
signified his disapprobation of my conduct. Yet this vei^ 
man, when I imparted to him, in confidence, my intention of 
making another retreat, and frankly asked his opinion of my 
design, seemed to acquiesce in the justice of it in these remarkable 
words: ‘‘Madam, if I thought or had hopes of my lord growing 
better, I would down on my knees to desire you to stay ; but, as 
I not, Psay nothing.” 

If he connived at my conduct in this particular, should he 
disapprove of it when all I asked was but common justice? 
But he was a dependant; and therefore I excuse his phlegmatic 
(not to call it unfriendly) behaviour. Indeed, he could not be 
too cautious of giving offence to his lordship, who sometimes 
made him feel the effects of that wmath which other people had 
kindled : particularly in consequence of a small adventure which 
happened about this very period of time. 

A very agreeable, sprightly, good-natured young man, a near^ 
relation of my lord, happening to be at our house one evening, 
when there was a fire in the neighbourhood, we agreed to go and 
sup at the tavern enfamtUe; and, having spent the evening wfith 
great mirth and good-humour, this young gentleman, who was 
naturally facetious, m taking his leave, saluted us all round. 
My lord, who had before entertained some jealousy of his 
kinsman, was very much provoked by this trifling incident, 
but ^veiy^ prudently suppressed his displeasure till he returned 
to Ms own house, where Ms rage co-operating with the champagne 
he had drunk, inflamed him to such a degree of resolution, that 
he sprang upon the innocent G— n, and collared him with great 
fury, though he "was altogether unconcerned in the cause of 
Ms indignation. 
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This extravagant and frantic behaviour, added to other 
gnevances under wh|ch I laboured, hastened my resolution of 
leaving him; and he, to this day, blames his relation as the 
immediate caiAe of my escape, whereas he ought to place it to 
the account of his own madness and indiscretion. When I 
retired to Park Street, he cautioned all my tradesmen, not 
even excepting my baker, against givmg me credit, assuring 
them that he would not pay any debts I should contract, and 
the difficulties to which I was reduced, m consequence of this 
chantable declaration, together with tdie reflection of what I 
had suffered, and might undergo, from the capnce and barbarity 
of his disposition, affected my health so much, that I was 
agam taken ill, and my life thought m danger. 

My constitution, however, got the better of my distemper 
ahd I was ordered into the country by my physicians, for the 
benefit of the air; so that I found myself under the necessity 
of keeping two houses, when I was little able to support one, 
and set up my chariot, because I could not defray the expense 
of a hackney-coach; for I had as much credit given me as I 
asked for, notwithstanding my lord’s orders to th^ contrary. 

Having recruited my spirits in the countr>% I returned to 
town, and was visited by my fnends, who never forsook me in 
adversity, and in the summer removed to a house in Essex, 
where I hved a few months in great tranquilhty, unmolested by 
my tyrant, who sometimes gave me a wffioie year’s respite. 
Here I used to ride and dnve by turns, as my humour dictated, 
with horses which were lent me; and I had the company of 
my lover, and another gentleman, who was a very agreeable 
companion, and of singular service to me in the sequel. 

At last, my lord having received intelligence of the place 
of my abode, and his tormenting humour recurrmg, he set out 
for my habitation, and m the morning appeared ^n his coach- 
and-six, attended by Mr. U— n and aiiother person^ whom he 
had engaged for the purpose* with seveial domestics armed 
I immediately shut up my doors at his approach, and refused 
him admittance, which he endeavoured to obtain by a succession 
of prayers and threats; but I was deaf \o both, and resolved to 
hold out to the last. Seeing me determined, he began his 
attack, and his servants actually forced their way into the 
house; upon which I retreated upstairs, and fortified myself 
in my apartment, which the assailants storme^ with such fur}', 
that the door began to give way, and I retired into another room. 

Whilst I remained in this post, Mr. G — ^n demanded a parley. 
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in which he begged I would favetir my lord with an interview^ 
ctherwise he knew not w'hat might be the consequence. To 
this remonstrance I replied, that I was not disposed to comply 
with hfs request : and though their design should be murder, I 
was no: at" all afraid of death. Upon this declaration they 
renewed their attacks, which they carried on with indifferent 
success till the afternoon, when my lord, as if he had been at 
play, sent a formal message to me, desiring that^all hostilities 
should cease, till after both parties should have dined. At the 
same time, my own servants came for instructions; and I 
ordered them to let him have everjThing which he should call 
for, as far as the house would afford. 

He did not fail to make use of this permission; but sitting 
down with his companions, ate up my dinner without hesitation, 
after he had paid me the compliment of desiring to know whal 
he sliouid send up to my apartment. Far from having any 
stomach to partake of his meal, I sat solitary upon my bed, in 
a state of melancholy expectation, having fastened the door of 
the outward room for my security, while I kept my chamber 
open for the ^convenience of air, the weathbr being excessively hot. 

His lordship, ha\ing indulged his appetite, resumed liis 
attempt, and ah of a sudden I heard a noise in the next room ; 
upon which I started up, and perceiving that he had got into 
my ante-chamber, by the help of a bench that stood under the 
window, I ffung-to the door of my room, which I locked with 
great expedition, and opening another that communicated with 
the staircase, ran out of the house, through a crowed of more 
than a hundred people, whom this fray had gathered together. 

Being universally beloved in the neighbourhood, and respected 
by my lord’s servants, I passed among them untouched, and* 
took refuge in a neighbouring cottage; while his lordship bawled 
and roared ior assistance, being afraid to come out as he had 
gone in. Without waiting for^ his deliberations, I changed 
dothes with the poor woman who had given me shelter, and in 
her blue apron and straw hat sallied out into the fields, intending 
to seek protection in the house of a gentleman not far off, though 
I was utterly ignorant of the road that led me to it. However, 
it was my good fortune to meet with a farmer, who undertook 
to conduct me to the place; otherwise I should have missed 
my way, and in ail probability Iain in the fields; for by this 
tame it was eight, o’clock at night. 

^ Under the direction of this guide, I traversed hedges and 
ditcte (for I would not venture to travel in the highway, lest 
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I should fall into the hands Qf my pursuer)^ and after I had 
actually tumbled m-^o thejmre^ and walked six or seven long 
miles by the help of a? good spirit, which never failed me on such 
occasions, I ari^ved at the place, and rung the bell at the garden 
gate for admittance. Seeing my figure,^which was very uncouth, 
together with my draggled condition, they denied me*entrance; 
but, when they understood who I was, immediately opened the 
door, and I was hospitably entertained, after havmg been the 
subject of mirth, on account of my dress and adventure. 

Next day I returned and took possession of my house again, 
where I resumed my former amusements, which I enjoyed m 
quiet for the space of a whole month, waitmg with resignation 
for the issue of my lawsuit; when, one afternoon, I was apprised 
of his lordship’s approach by one of my spies, whom I always 
i^mployed to reconnoitre the road, and so fortunate was I m the 
choice of these scouts, that I never was betrayed by one of them, 
though they were often bribed for that purpose. 

I no sooner received this intelligence, than I ordered my 
horse to be saddled, and, mounting, rode out of sight imme- 
diately, directing my ci)urse a different way from the London 
road. I had not long proceeded in this track, when my career 
was all of a sudden stopped by a five-bar gate, vrhich, after some 
hesitation, I resolved to leap (my horse being an old hunter), 
if I should find myself pursued. However, with much difficulty 
I made a shift to open it, and amved in safety at the house of 

my very good fnend Mr, G ^ who, bemg a justice of the 

peace, had promised me his protection, if it should be wanted. 

Thus secured for the present, I sent out spies to bring informa- 
tion of his lordship’s proceedings, and understood that he had 
•taken possession of my house, turned my servants adrift, and 
made himself master of all my movables, clothes, and papers. 
As for the papers, they were of no consequence, but of clothes I 
had a good stock; and, when I had reason to believe that he 
did not intend to relinquish his* conquest, I thought it was high 
time for me to remove to a greater distance from his quarters. 
Accordmgly, two days after my escape, I set out at eleven 
o’clock at night, in a chanot-and-four, which I borrowed of my 
friend, attended by a footman, who was a stout fellow, and well 
armed, I myself being provided with a brace of good pistols, 
which I was fully determined to use agamst any person who 
should presume to lay violent hands upon me, except my lord, 
for whom a less mortal weapon would have sufficed, sudi as a 
bodkm or a tinder-box. Nothing could be farther from my 
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intentiO'ii than the desire of hurting any living creature, much 
less my husband; my design was o;ily to« defend myself^ from 
cruelty and oppression, which I knew, ''by fatal experience, 
would" infailibh/ be my lot, should he get me kito his power. 
*\jid I thought"! had as,good a right to preserve my happiness, 
as that ivkich even" individual has to preserve his life, especially 
against a set of niitians, who were engaged to rob me of it for 
a little dirty lucre. 

In the midst of our journey, the footman came up, and told 
me I was dogged: upon which I looked out, and, seeing a man 
riding by the chariot side, presented one of my pistols out of my 
window, and preserved that posture of defence, until he thought 
proper to retreat, and rid me of the fears that attended his 
company. I arrived in town, and, changing my equipage, 
hired an open chaise, in which, though I was almost starved with^ 
cold, I travelled to Reading, which I reached by ten next 
morning; and from thence proceeded farther in the country, 

with a \'iew of taking refuge with Mrs. C , wEo was my 

particular friend. Here I should have found shelter, though 
my lord ha^ been beforehand with me, and endeavoured to 
prepossess her against my conduct, had not the house been 
croxvded with company, among whom I could not possibly 
have been concealed, especially from her brother, who was an 
intimate friend of my persecutor. 

Things being thus situated, I enjoyed but a very short inter- 
view’ with her, in wEich her sorrow and perplexity on my account 
appeared with great expression in her countenance ; and, though 
it w’as not in her power to afford me the relief I expected, she, 
in the most genteel manner, sent after me a small sum of money, 
thinking that, considering the hurry in wEich I left my house, ^ 
I might have occasion for it on the road. I was, by this time, 
benumbed ipth cold, fatigued with travelling, and almost fretted 
to death by my disappointment. However, this was no time 
to indulge despondence; since nobody could or would assist me, 

I stood the more in need of my own resolution and presence of 
mind. After some deliberation, I steered my course back to 
London; and, being uifwilling to return by the same road in 
which I came, as w'ell as impatient to be at the end of my journey, 

I chose the Bagshot way, and ventured to cross the heath by 
moonlight. 

Here I wras attecked by a footpad armed with a broadsword, 
who came up and demanded my money. My stock amounted 
to twelve guineas; and I foresaw, that, should I be stripped of 
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the whole sum, I could not travel without discovenng who I 
was, and consequent^ running the risk of being detected by my 
pursuer. On these considerations I gave the fellow three 
guineas and s<»me silver; with which he was so far from being 
satisfied, that he threatened to search me for more. But I 
ordered the coachman to proceed, and by good fortuae escaped 
that ceremony, though I Was under some apprehension of being 
overtaken with a pistol bullet m my flight, and therefore held 
down my head in the chaise, m imitation of some great men, 
w'ho are said to have ducked in the same manner m the day 
of battle 

My fears happened to be disappointed. I lay at an inn upon 
the road, and next day arrived in town, in the utmost difficulty 
and distress, for I knew not where to fix my habitation, and 
fras destitute of all means of support. In this dilemma, I 
apphed to my lawyer, who recommended me to the house of a 
tradesman in Westminster, where I lodged and boarded upon 
credit, with my faithful Abigail, whom I shall distinguish by 
the name of Mrs S — r, for the space of ten weeks, dunng which 
I saw nobody, and newr once stirred abroad 

While I was thus harassed out of all enjoyment of life, and 
reduced to the utmost mdigence, by the cruelty of my perse- 
cutor, who had even stripped me of my w^earmg apparel, I made 
a conquest of Lord D-— , a nobleman who is now dead, and 
therefore I shall say httle of his character, which is perfectly 
well known This only will I observe, that, next to my own 
tyrant, he was the person of whom I had the greatest abhorrence. 
Nevertheless, when these two came in competition, I preferred 
the offers of this new lover, which were very considerable; and 
as an asylum was the chief thing I wanted, agreed to follow him 
to his country seat, whither I actually sent my clothes, ^hich 
I had purchased upon credit 

However, upon mature deliberatioir, I changed my mind, 
and signified my resolution ih a letter, desiring at the same 
time that my baggage might be sent back. In consequence 
of this message, I expected a visit from him, in all the rage of 
indignation and disappointment, and gS,ve orders that he should 
not be admitted mto my house. Yet, notwithstanding this 
precaution, he found means to procure entrance; and one of the 
first objects that I saw, next mommg, m my bedchamber, was 
my lover, armed with a horsewhip, against which, from the 
knowledge of the man, I did not think myself ^altogether secure; 
though I was not much alarmed, because I believed myself 
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superior to Mm in point of bravew, should the worst come to the 
worst, Ect, contrary to my expectation^ apd his usual behaviour 
to o^ur sex, he accosted me very politely, arid began to expostulate 
on the C'jrrients of my letter, I freely told him, that I had rashly 
assented to his proposal., for my own convenience only; that, 
wi:en I rsnected xjh what I had done, I thought it ungenerous 
in me to live with him upon these tefms; and that, as I did not 
like him, and could not dissemble, such a correspondence could 
never tend to the satisfaction of either. He allowed the infer- 
ence W'as just, though he w’as very much chagrined at my 
previous proceeding. He relinquished his claim, restored my 
clothes, and never afterwards upbraided me with my conduct 
in this aSair; though he at one time owned, that he still loved 
me, and ever should, because I had used him ill; a declaration 
that strongly marks the peculiarity of his character. As foT*^ 
my own part, I own that my behaMour on this occasion is no 
other way excusable, than on account of the miserable per- 
plexity of my circumstances, which were often so calamitous, 
that I wonder I have not been compelled to take such steps as 
would have, rendered my conduct much more exceptionable 
than it really is. 

At last ail my hopes were blasted by the issue of my suit, 
which was determined in favour of my lord. Even then I 
refused to \rieid; on the contrary, coming out of retirement, 

I took lodgings in SuEolk Street, and set my tyrant at defiance. 
But, being unwilling to trust my doors to the care of other 
people, I hired a house in Conduit Street; and no sooner appeared 
in the world again, than I was surrounded by divers and sundry 
sorts of admirers. I believe I received the incense and addresses 
of all kinds under the sun, except that sort which was most to^ 
my liking, a man capable of contracting and inspiring a mutual 
attachment g but such a one is equally rare and inestimable; 
not but that I own myself greatly obliged to all those who 
cultivated my good ^aces, thought they were very little beholden 
to me; for where I did not really love, I could never profess that 
' passion; that sort of dissimulation is a slavery that no honest 
nature will undergo. Except one worthy young man whom I 
sometimes saw, they were a strange medley of insignificant 
beings; one was insipid, 'another ridiculously affected, a third 
void of all education, a fourth altogether inconsistent; and, in 
short, I found as many trifling characters among the men, as 
ever I oteerved m my own sex. Some of them I endeavoured 
to bring over to my maxims, while they attempted to make' a 
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proselyte of me; but, findmg ^he task impracticable on both 
sides, we very wisely ^ropt ^ach other. 

At length, however* I was blessed with the acquaintance of 
one nobleman, ho is, perhaps, the first character m England, 
m point of honour, integnty, wit, sense, ^nd benevolence; when 

I have thus distinguished him, I need scarce mention Lord 

This great, this good man, possesses every accomplishment 
requisite to inspire admiration, love, and esteem. With in- 
fimtely more merit than almost ever fell to one man's share, 
he manifests such diffidence of his own qualifications, as cannot 
fail to prepossess every company m his favour. He seems to 
observe nothing, yet sees everything, his manner of tellmg a 
story, and making trifles elegant, is pecuhar to himself; and, 
though he has a thousand oddities, they serve only to make him 
smxt agreeable After what I have said, it may be supposed 
that I was enamoured of his person; but this \\as not the case, 
love is altogether capncious and fanciful; yet I admire, honour, 
and esteem him to the highest degree, and when I observe that 
his character resembled that of my dear departed friend Mr. 

B ; or rather, that Mr B , had he hved, would have 

resembled Lord , I pay the highest compliment I can 

conceive both to the living and to the dead 

In this nobleman’s friendship and conversation I thought 
myself happy, though I was, as usual, exposed to the mde- 
fatigable efforts of my lord, who, one day, while I was favoured 
with the company of this generous friend, appeared at my door 
in his coach, attended by another gentleman, who demanded 
entrance with an air of authority. A very honest footman, 
who had been long in my service, ran upstairs in the utmost 
(^nstemation, and gave me an account of what bad happened 
below Upon which I told him he had nothmg to answer for, 
and ordered him to keep the door fast shut agamst all opposition; 
though I was so much affected with this unexpectl^d assault, 

that Lord said he was never more surprised and shocked 

m his life, than at the horror which appeared in my countenance, 
when I saw the coach stop at my door. 

My little hero being refused admittance, went away, threaten- 
ing to return speedfiy with a reinforcement; and during this 
interval, I provided myself with a soldier, whom I placed 
sentinel at the door, withm side, to guard me from the danger 
of such assaults for the future. My lord, true to his promise, 
marched back with his auxiliaries, reinforced w^th a constable, 
and repeated his demand of being admitted, and my soldier 
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opening the sash, in order to answer him, according to my 
directions, he no sooner perceived the red coat, than he was 
seized with such a panic, that he instantly fled with great 
precipitation; and, when he recounted the adventure, like 
Falstah in the play, i|mitiplied my guard into a whole file of 
musqueteers. Me also made a shift to discover the gentleman 
who had been so kind as to lend me one of his company, and 

complained of him to the Duke of N , in hopes of seeing 

Mm broke for his misdemeanour; but in that expectation he 
was luckily disappointed. 

Perceiving that in England I should never enjoy peace, but 
be continually subject to those alarms and disquiets which had 
already impaired my health and spirits, I resolved to repair 
again to France, my best refuge and sure retreat from the 
persecution of my tyrant. Yet, before I took this stepT^ 
endeavoured, by the advice of my friends, to conceal myself 
near Windsor; but was in a little time discovered by my lord, 
and hunted out of my lurking-place accordingly. I then removed 
to Chelsea, where I suffered inconceivable uneasiness and 
agitation of mind, from the nature my situation, my tran- 
quillity being thus incessantly invaded by a man who could 
not be satisfied with me, and yet could not live without me. 
So that, though I was very much indisposed, I set out for 
France, by way of the Hague, as the w'ar had shut up all other 
communication, having no other attendant but my woman 
S — r, who, though she dreaded the sea, and was upon the brink 
of matrimony, would not quit me in such a calamitous condition, 
until I was joined by my footman and another maid, whom 
I ordered to follow me with the baggage. But, before my 

departure, I sent a message to Lord demanding my 

clothes, which he had seized in Essex; and, he refusing to deliver 
them,, I was obliged to equip myself anew, upon credit. 

I was supplied with-money for my journey by my good friend 

L- ; and, after a short and ’pleasant passage, arrived at the 

Hague, where I stayed two months, and parted with S — on 
whom I settled an annuity of five-and-twenty pounds, payable 
out of the protision which I had or might obtain from my 

husband. The same allowance had I prevafied upon Lord B 

to grant to another maid, who attended me while I lived in 
his house. 

I did not much relish the people in Holland, because they 
seemed entirely' devoted to self-interest, without any taste for 
pleasure or politeness; a species of disposition that could not 
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be very agreeable to me, who always despised money, had an 
unbounded benevolence of heart, and loved pleasure beyond 
every other considera^on. •When I say pleasure, I would not 
be understood t^ mean sensuality, which constitutes the supreme 
happmess of those only who are void of sentiment and imagina- 
tion Nevertheless, I received some Sivilitie^ in this place; 
and, among the rest, the reputation of having for my lover the 

King of P 's minister, who was young and airy, and visited 

me often, circumstances that were suScient to lay me under 
the imputation of an amour, which I frequently incurred without 
having given the least cause of suspicion 

Having taken leave of my Dutch friends, I departed from the 
Hague, m company with an English woman, whom I had cnosen 
for that purpose, and arrived at Ant'werp with much difncuity 
ggod danger, the highway being mfested with robbers. After 
having reposed myself a few days in this city, I hired a coach for 
myself, and set out with my companion for Brussels; but, before 
we reached Mechlin, our vehicle wras attacked by two hussars, 
who, with their sabres drawm, obliged the coachman to drive 
into a wood near the roa^. I at first imagined that they wanted 
to examine our passports, but w'as soon too well c^vmced of 
their design; and, though vtiy much shocked at the disco\er\% 
found resolution enough to suppress my concern, so that it 
should not aggravate the terrors of the young woman, who had 
almost died with apprehension. I even encouraged her to 
hope for the best, and, addressing myself to the robbers in 
French, begged, in the most suppliant manner, that they would 
spare our lives; upon which one of them, who was a little fellow, 
assured me, in the same language, that we had nothing to fear 
for our persons. 

When we were conveyed in a state of dreadful suspense about 
three-quarters of a mile mto the wood, the ruffians came mto 
the coach, and, taking my keys, wffiich I Jcept ready*ln my hand 
for them, opened three large trunks that contained my baggage, 
and emptymg them of eveiyi:hing but my hoops and a few 
books, packed up their booty in a cloth, then robbed me of my 
money and jew^els, even to my shoe-buckles and sleeve-buttons, 
took my footman's laced hat, and gave it, by way of gratification, 
to a peasant, who came from behmd the bushes, and assisted 
them in packing. 

This affair being despatched, they ordered us to return to the 
road by a different way from that in which we Vere carried into 
the wood; and mounting their horses, rode off with the plunder, 
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though not before the little fellow^ who was the least ferocious 
of the two, had come and shaken me by the hand^ wishing us a 
good journey; a compliment whicli I heartily returned, being 
extremely well pleased with the retreat of two such companions, 
who had "detained us a^ whole half-hour; during which, notwith- 
standin.i; the assurance I had received, I was in continual appre- 
hensior/of seeing their operation concluded with the murder of 
us all; for I supposed they were of that gang who had some time 
before murdered a French olhcer, and used a lady extremely ill, 
after having rifled her of all she had. 

Having thus undergone pillage, and being reduced to the 
extremity of indigence in a foreign land, it is not to be supposed 
that my rejections were very comfortable; and yet, though I 
sustained the: whole damage, I was the only person in the 
company who bore the accident with any resolution and presej?^ 
of mind. 3Iy coachman and valet seemed quite petrified with 
fear; and it was not till I had repeated my directions that the 
former drove farther into the w^ood, and took the first turning 
to the right, in order to regain the road, according to the 
command of the robbers, which I did npt choose to disobey. 

This misfortune I suffered by the misinformation I received 
at Antwerp, where I would have provided myself with an escort, 
had not I been assured that there was not the least occasion 
to put myself to such extraordinary expense. And, indeed, 
the robbers took the only half-hour in which they could have 
had an opportunity of plundering us; for we no sooner returned 
into the highw'ay, than we met with the French artillery coming 
from Brussels, which was a security to us during the rest of our 
journey. We were afterwards informed at a small village, that 
there was actually a large gang of deserters, who harboured 
that wood, from w'hich they made excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, and kept the peasants in continual alarms. 

Having i>roceeded a little way, we were stopped by the 
artillery crossing a bridge; and, as the train was very long, must 
have been detained till night, had not a soldier informed me, 
that, if I would take the trouble to come out of my coach, and 
apply to the commandant, he would order them to halt, and 
allows me to ^s. I took the man's advice, and was by him 
conducted, with much difficulty, through the crowd, to some 
officers, who seemed scarce to deserve the name; for, when I 
signified my requ^est, they neither rose up, nor desired me to sit 
down; but, loilihg in their chairs, with one leg stretched out, 
asked, with an air of disrespectful raillery, where I was going? 
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and \\hen I answered^ “To Pans,” desired to know what I 
would do there? 

ly who am naturall}?' avil w’here I am cmlly used, and saucy 
enough where I^thmk myself treated wdth disregard, was very 
much piqued at their insolent and unmpinerly behaviour, and 
began to reply to the impertment question^ very abruptly, 
so that a very tart dialogue w'ould have ensued, hacf not the 
conversation been interrupted by a tall, thm, genteel yoimg 
French nobleman, an officer m the army, who, chancing to come 
in, asked with great politeness, what I would please to have? 
I then repeated my desire, and produced my passports, by which 
he learned wrho I was He immediately ga\e orders that my 
coach should pass, and afterwards visited me at Pans, having 
obtained my permission, and taken my address at parting; 
-««hile the others, understandmg my name and quality, asked 
pardon for their impolite carnage, which they told me was 
owmg to the representation of the soldier, who gave them to 
understand that I was a strolling actress 

I could not help laughing heartily at this mistake, which 
might have proceeded fr^m the circumstances of my appearance, 
my footman havmg been obhged to change hats with the peasant, 
and myself being without buckles on my shoes and buttons on 
my riding-skirt, while my countenance still retained marks of 
the fear and confusion I had undergone After all, perhaps the 
fellow was a droll, and w’anted to entertam himself at my expense 

The day was so far consumed in these adventures, that I was 
obliged to take up my lodgings at Mechlin, where I addressed 
myself to the intendant, giving him an account of the disaster 
I had met wdth, and desinng I might have credit at the inn, as 
our whole company could not raise the value of a sixpence 
This gentleman, though a pro\incial, was polite in his way, and 
not only granted my request, but mvited me to lodge at his owm 
house. I accordmgly gave him my company at Supper, but 
did not choose to sleep at hi? quarters, because he appeared 
to be what the French call un vieux debaiiche 

Next day, he sent a trumpet to the general, wnth a detail of 
my misfortune, in hopes of retne\dng*w'hat I had lost; but^ 
notwithstanding all possible search, I was fam to put up with 
my damage, which, in linen, laces, clothes, and baubles, amounted 
to upwards of seven hundred pounds, a loss which never depnved 
me of one moment’s rest; for, though I lodged at a miserable 
inn, and lay in a paltry bed, I slept as sou&d as if nothing 
extraordmary had happened, after I had written to London and 
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Paris,, directing that the pa>nnent of my bills of credit might 
be stopped. Indeed^ I know of but two misfortunes in life 
capable of depressing my spirits, namely," the loss of health and 
friends; all others may be prevented or endured. The articles 
of that calamity which I chiedy regretted, were a picture of 
Lord W-r-m, and some inimitable letters from Mr. B . 

From Mechlin I proceeded to Brussels, where, being known, 
I ml credit for some necessaries, and borrowed twenty guineas, 
to defray the expense of my journey to Paris. Having con- 
sulted with my friends about the safest method of travelling 
tiirough Flanders, I was persuaded to take places in the public 
voiture; and accordingly departed, not without fears of finding 
one part of the countr}’ as much infested with robbers as another. 
Nor were these apprehensions assuaged by the conversation 
of my fellow-travellers, who, being of the lower sort of peopfe^ 
that di'Iicht in exaggerating dangers, entertained me ail the 
way with an account of all the robberies and murders which 
had been committed on that road, with many additional 
circumstances of their owm invention. 

After having been two days exposed to this comfortable 
conversatimi, among very disagreeable company, which is 
certainly one of the most disagreeable situations in life, I arrived 
at Lisle, where, thinking the dangerous part of the journey was 
now past, I hired a post-chaise, and in two days more reached 
Paris without any further molestation. 

Upon my arrival in the capital, I ^vas immediately visited 
by my old acquaintances, who, hearing my disaster, offered me 
their clotlies, and insisted upon my w'earing them, until I could 
be othenvise provided. They likewise engaged me in parties, 
with a view of amusing my imagination, that I might not grow» 
melancholy in reflecting upon my loss ; and desired me to repeat 
the particulars of my story forty times over, expressing great 
surprise at our not being murdered, or ravished at least. As 
for this last species of outrage, the fear of it never once entered 
my head, otherwi'se I should have been more shocked and alarmed 
than I really was. But it seems this was the chief circum- 
stance^ of my companion’s apprehension; and I cannot help 
obst'rviiig, that a homely woman is always more apt to entertain 
Aose fears, than one whose person exposes her to much more 
imminent danger. However, I now learned, that the risk I 
ran was much greater than I imagined it to be, those ruffians 
being famdiarised to rape as well as murder. 

after mj appearance at Paris, I was favoured with the 
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addresses of several French lovers, but I never had any taste 
for foreigners, or indeed for any*amusement of that kind, excepr 
such as were likely to bs lastiitg, and settled upon a more agreeable 
footing than that of common gallantry. When I deviated from 
this pnnciple, Ay conduct was the effect of compulsion, and 
therefore I was never easy under it, ha\^ng been reduced to the 
alternative of two evils, tjie least of which I was obliged to 
choose, as a man leaps mto the sea, m order to escape from a 
ship that IS on fire 

Though I rejected their love, I did not refuse their company 
and conversation, and, though my health w^as considerably 
impaired by the shock I received m my last adventure, which 
was considerably greater than I at first imagined, and affected 
my companion so much, that she did not recover her spints 
till she returned to England, I say, though I was for some time 
a valetudmanan, I enjoyed myself m great tranquillity for the 
space of ten months, dunng which I w’as v'isited by English, 
Scotch, and French, of all parties and persuasions, for pleasure 
is of no faction, and that was the chief object of my pursuit; 
neither was I so ambitious of being a politician, as to employ 
my time and thoughts *upon subjects which I Ad -mot under- 
stand. I had admirers of all sides, and should have spent my 
time very much to my liking, had not I felt my funds sensibly 
diminish, without any prospect of their being repaired, for I 
had been obliged to lay out a great part of the sum allotted 
for my subsistence, m supplying my companion, my serv'ant, 
and myself with necessanes, m lieu of those wrhich w’e had lost. 

Having before my eyes the uncomfortable prospect of wanting 
money in a strange place, I found myself under the necessity 
^ returning to England*, w^here I had more resources than 1 
could possibly have among foreigners; and with that Mew wrote 
to Lord ’s agents, desinng that I might be enabled to dis- 

charge my obligations at Paris, by the payment of my pin-money. 
Thus a negotiation commenced, and his lordship promised to 
remit money for the clearance of my Pans debts, which amounted 
to four hundred pounds, but he w’ould not advance one farthing 
more, though I gave him to understaj;id, that, while he pro- 
tracted the agreement, I must inevitably be adding to my 
encumbrances, and that I should be as effectually detained by a 
debt of twenty pounds, as if I ow^ed a thousand. Notw'ith- 
standing all my representations, he would not part with one 
shillmg over the net sum which I at first stipiilated; so that ail 
my measures were rendered abortive, and I found it altogether 
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impracticable to execute those resolutions I had formed in 
his favour. ' „ 

Thus cf'i he, for a mere tride^ embarra^i the woman for whom 
he professed tlie most unlimited love^ and whose principles he 
ureter.ried to hoh'l in the utmost veneration. Indeed^ his con- 
fifitmce in my integrity was not without foundation; for many 
wires, v/:th one half ol my provocation^ would have ruined him 
to ail’ intents and purposes; w’hereas, notwithstanding all the 
extraordinar]; expenses to which I had been exposed by his 
continual persecution^ he never paid a shilling on my account 
except one thousand pounds, exclusive of the small allowance 
wfiich was my due. In a word, so much time elapsed before 
my lord could prevail upon himself to advance the bare four 
hundred, that I was involved in fresh difhculties, from w^hich T 
found it impossible to extricate myself; and though I h54 

occasion to write a letter to my benefactor Lord , in which 

I expressed my acknowledgment of past favours, I could not 
venture to solicit more, even when I was encouraged by a very 
obliging answ’er, wherein he declared, that the good qualities of 
my mind and heart would bind him to gie in friendship for ever. 

While r^ruminated on my uncomfortable situation, which 
would neither permit me to return to England, nor to stay much 
longer where I was, a young Englishman of immense fortune 
took Paris in his way from Italy, accompanied by a most 
agreeable Scotchman of very good sense and great vivacity, 
ft w’as my good or ill fortune to become acquainted with these 
gentlemen, who, having seen me at the opera, expressed a desire 
of being known to me, and accordingly favoured me with a visit 
one afternoon, when the brisk North Briton engrossed the whole 
conversation, wEile the other seemed fearful and diffident eveii 
to a degree of bashfulness, through which, however, I could 
discern a delicate sensibility and uncommon understanding. 
There was his person (which w^as very agreeable), as well as 
in his behaviour, a certain naimte that was ver>- pleasing; and, 
at this first interviewp we relished each other^s company so well, 
that a sort of intimacy immediately commenced, and was carried 
on in a succession of parties of pleasure, in the course of which 
I found him fraught with all the tenderness and sentiment that 
render the heart susceptible of the most refined love; a dis- 
position that immediately made me partial to him, while it 
abjpted Ms own hearty to all the violent impressions of a 
pasaon, wffiich 1 little im,agiiied our correspondence would 
hm€ produced. 
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Nevertheless^ I was far from being displeased with my con 
quest, because his person, and qualifications, as well as his 
manner of address, were very much to my liking, and recom- 
mended him a particular manner to my afiection. Indeed, 
he made greater progress m my heart than I myself suspected , 
for there w^as something congenial m our souls, \\hichf from our 
first meetmg, I believe, had attracted us, unknowm to ourselves, 
under the notions of fnendship and regard, and now disclosed 
itself m the most passionate love. 

I listened to his addresses, and we w'ere truly happy. His 
attachment was the qumtessence of tenderness and smcenty, 
while his generosity knew no bounds. Not contented with 
having paid twelve hundred pounds on my account, in the 
space of one fortnight, he would have loaded me with present 
::iter present, had I not absolutely refused to accept such 
expensive marks of his munificence I w^as even mortified at 
those instances of his liberality, which my situation compelled 
me to receive, lest, bemg but httle acquainted with my dis- 
position, he should suspect me of bemg interested m my love, 
and judge my conduct^ by the malicious reports ^f common 
fame, which, he afterwards owned, had at first obtained such 
credit with him, that he believed our mutual attachment would 
not be of long duration. But, in this particular, he was soon 
undeceived. His heart, though naturally adapted for the 
meltmg passion, had hitherto escaped untouched by all the 
ladies of Italy and France; and, therefore, the first impressions 
were the more deeply fixed. As he was unpractised in the 
ways of common gallantry and deceit, the staking simphcity 
m his character was the more hkeiy to engage the heart of one 
^^ho knew the perfidy of the world, and despised all the farce and 
bombast of fashionable profession, which I had always con- 
sidered as the phrase of vanity and ostentation, ratjjier than the 
genuine language of love Besides, grsftitude had a consider- 
able share m augmentmg my aSBEection, which mamfested itself 
in such a warm, cordial, artless manner, as increased his esteem, 
and nveted his attachment; for he could easily perceive, from 
the whole tenor of my conduct, that Siy breast was an utter 
stranger to craft and dissimulation; yet I was at first fearful of 
contracting any engagement wnth him, because, being younger 
than me, he might be more apt to change, and the world might 
be malicious enough to suppose I had practisqji upon his inex 
perience; but, conscious of my own integrity, I set slander at 
defiance, trusting to my own behaviour, and his natural probity, 
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for the continuaiice of his love. .Though we did not live together 
in the same house^ the greatest pa^'t of gur time was spent in 
each other's company: — we dined and supped at the same table, 
frequented public places, w’ent upon parties to country, and 
never parted, but for a ^ew hours in the night, which we passed 
in the utmost impatience to meet again. 

In this agreeable manner did the ddys roll on, when my felicity 
was interrupted by a fit of jealousy with which I happened to 
be seized. I had" contracted an acquaintance wdth a young 
married lady, who, though her personal attractions were but 
slender, was upon the whole an agreeable, cheerful, ^good- 
natured companion, with a little dash of the coquette in her 
composition. This woman being in very indigent circum- 
stances, occasioned by some losses her husband had sustained, 
no sooner had an opportunity of seeing and conversing with n?7 
lover, than she formed the design of making a conquest of him. 
I should have forgiven her for this scheme, whatever pangs 
it might have cost me, had I believed it the ef ect of real passion ; 
but 1 knew her too well to suppose her heart w^as susceptible of 
love, and ^accordingly resented it. In the execution of her 
plan, she neglected nothing which she thought capable of 
engaging his attention. She took all opportunities of sitting 
near him at table, ogled him in the most palpable manner, 
directed her whole discourse to him, trod upon his toes; nay, 
I believe, squeezed liis hand. My blood boiled at her, though 
my pride, for some time, enabled me to conceal my uneasiness; 
till at length her behaviour became so arrogant and gross, that 
I could no longer suppress my indignation, and one day told 
my lover that I w^ould immediately renounce his correspondence. 

He was greatly alarmed at this unexpected declaration; and; 
when he understood the cause of it, assured me, that, for the 
future, he would never exchange one word with her. Satisfied 
with this mark of his sincerity and regard, I released him from 
Ms promise, which he could no£ possibly keep, while she and I 
lived upon any terms; and we continued to visit each other as 
usual, though she still persisted in her endeavours to rival me 
in his afiection, and contracted an intimacy with his companion, 
who seemed to entertain a passion for her, that she might have 
the more frequent opportunities of being among us; for she had 
no objection against favouring the addresses of both. One 
evening, I remqnber, wq set out in my coach for the opera; 
and, in the way, this inamomta was so busy with her feet, that 
I was incensed at her behaviour; and, when we arrived at the 
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place, refused to alight; but, setting them dowm, declared my 
intention of returning home immediately She was so much 
pleased with this intimation, that she could not conceal the 
joy she felt at t 3 |e thoughts of conversing with him, uninterrupted 
by my presence, an opportunity with which I had never favoured 
her before This open exultation increased my ainger and 
inxiety. I went home; ’but, being still tortured with the 
reflection of having left them together, adjusted myself m the 
glass, though I was too angry to take notice of my own figure, 
and without further delay returned to the opera 

Having inquired for the box m which they sat, I took posses- 
sion of one that fronted them, and, reconnoitring them, without 
bemg perceived, had the satisfaction of seemg him remo\ed to 
as great a distance from her as the place would permit, and his 
xiead turned another way Composed by this examination, I 
jomed them without further scruple, w^hen my young gentleman 
expressed great joy at my appearance, and told me he was deter- 
mmed to have left the entertainment, and come in quest of me, 
had I not returned at that instant 

In our w’ay homewafds, my nval repeated her^sual hints, 
and with her large hoop almost overshadowed my lover from 
my view, upon which my jealousy and wTath recurred with 
such violence, that I pulled the stnng as a signal for the coach- 
man to stop, with a view of getting out, and going home afoot; 
a step which would have afforded a new' spectacle to the people 
of Pans. But I reflected m a moment upon the folly of such a 
resolution, and soon recollected myself, by calling my pride to 
my assistance. I determined, however, that she should act 
no more scenes of this kind in my presence, and that same night 
•insisted upon my lover’s dropping all intercourse and connexion 
with this tormentor He very cheerfully complied with my 
desire, and was even glad of an occasion to lyeak off his 
acquaintance w’lth a person about whbm I had plagued him 
so much. 

Thus was I freed from the persecution of one of those creatures, 
who, though of little consequence in themselves, are yet the 
pests of soaety, and find means to destroy that harmony w’hich 
reigns between two lovers, by the intrusion of a loose appetite, 
void of all sensibility and discretion; ha\ing no feelings them- 
selves, they cannot sympathise with those of other people, and 
do mischief out of mere wantonness 

My lover being obhged to go to England, had settled me in a 
genteel house in Paris, with a view of returning when his affairs 
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should be adjusted, but, when the time of his departure 
approached, ne be 2 :an to be uneasy the prospect of separation, 
and, m order to alle\ late his anxiety, desired me to accompany 
him to Calais, wnere we sta\ed together thre/? or four days, 
dunng which the dread of partmg became more and more 
intense, so that'^e detenmned upon my followmg him into 
England at the first opportunity, wh6re I should hve altogether 
mcog , that I might be concealed from the mquines and attempts 
of iry lord E\en after this resolution was fixed, we parted 
with all the agonies oi lovers who despair of ever meeting agam, 
and tne wmd blow mg \ ery high after he had embarked, mcreased 
my fears But, by the return of the packet-boat I was blessed 
with the report of his bemg safe arrived in England, and had 
the satisfaction of perusmg his letters by e\ery post 
My admirer bemg thus detached from me, my thoughts wei^ 
entireh employed m concerting some pnvate method of con- 
\ eying m}self to him As I would not trust myself m the 
common packet, for fear of bemg discovered, after havmg 
revolved divers schemes, I determmed to transport myself m 
one of thos^ Dutch fishmg-boats, though I knew the passage 
would be hazardous, but, m a case of such mterestmg concern, 
I o\ erlooked all danger and mconvemence Before I put this 
resolution m practice, I was so fortunate as to hear of a small 
English vessel, that arrived m Calais with a pnsoner of war, 
m which I embarked, with my companion and another lad>, 
who hved wnth me for some time afterwards, and, when we 
came on board, discovered that the ship was no other than a 
hght colher, and that her whole company amounted to no 
more than three men Nevertheless, though the sea was so 
rough, and the weather so unpromismg, that no other boar 
would venture to put to sea we set sail, and, between two 
storms, m about three hours amved m safety m Dover 
From hence my first compamon went to her fnends m the 
stage-coach, while the other lady and I hired an open post- 
chaise though It snowed \ery hard, and, without any accident, 
performed our journey to London, where I met with my lover, 
who fiew to my arms in all the transports of impatient joy, 
and, doubtless, I deserved his aJSection for the hardships, 
penis, and difficulties 1 had undergone to be with him, for I 
never scrupled to undertake anjrthmg practicable, m order to 
demonstrate the ^mcenty of what I professed 
In consequence of our plan, I assumed a fictitious name, and 
never appeared m pubhc, hemg fully satisfied and happy in 
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the company and conversatiorf of the man I loved, and, when 
he went into the country* contented myself with his corre- 
spondence, which he punctually maintained, m a senes of 
letters, equally' sensible, sincere, and affectionate. 

Upon his return to town for the itmamder of the season, 
he devoted the greatest pa^ of his time to our mutual eftjoyment , 
left me with reluctance, when he was called away by indispens- 
able business, and the ci\ ihty w’hich was due to his acquaintance, 
and very seldom went to any place of public entertainment, 
because I could not accompany and share wuth him in the 
diversion, nay, so much did I engross his attention, that one 
evenmg, after he had been teased mto an agreement of meeting 
some fnends at a play, he w'ent thither precisely at the appomted 
Jiour, and, as they did not amve punctually at the \ ery minute, 
he returned to me immediately, as much rejoiced at his escape 
as if he had met with some signal deliverance Nor w’as his 
constancy infenor to the ardour of his love. We w^ent once 
together to a ball m the Haymarket, where, m the midst of a 
thousand fine w^omen, whose charms were enhanced by the 
pecuhanty of the dresses they wore, he remaine,? unshaken, 
unseduced, preserving his attachment for me m spite of all 
temptation. 

In the summer, he provided me wuth a house m the neigh- 
bourhood of his own, but the accommodations being bad, and 
that country affording no other place fit for my residence, he 
brought me home to his own seat, and, by that step, raised such 
a universal clamour, though I saw no company, and led such a 
solitary life, that nothmg but excessive love could have sup- 
ported my spints. Not but that he gave me as much of his 
time as he could possibly spare from the necessary duties of 
paying and receivmg visits, together with the avocations of 
hunting, and other country amusemqits, w^hich*! could not 
partake. Formerly, mdeed, I used to hunt and shoot, but I 
had left off both, so that I was now reduced to the alternative 
of readmg and walkmg by myself, but love made up for all 
deficiencies to me, w-ho think nothmg §ise worth the livmg for ! 
Had I been blessed with a partner for life, who could have loved 
sincerely, and mspired me with a mutual flame, I would have 
asked no more of fate. Interest and ambition have no share in 
my composition; love, which is pleasure, or pleasure, which is 
love, makes up the whole. A heart so disposed cannot be devoid 
of other good qualities; it must be subject to the impressions 
of humanity and benevolence, and enemy to nothing but itself. 
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This >ou gi\e me leave to affirm, m justice to myself, as I 
have frankly owned my faihngs and misconduct 

Towards the end of summer, my heart was a little alarmed 
by a report that prevailed, of my lover’s being actually engaged 
m a treaty of mamagd^ however, I gave little credit to this 
rumour, fill I was obliged to go to town about business, and 
there I heard the same information confidently affirmed 
Though I still considered it as a vague surmise, I wrote to him 
an account of what I had heard, and, m ins answer, which is 
still m my possession, he assured me, with repeated vows and 
protestations, tnat the report was altogether false Satisfied 
with this declaration I returned to his house, and, though the 
tale was mcessantlv thundered m my ears, still believed it void 
of all foundation, till mv suspicion was awakened by a very 
inconsiderable circumstance 

One day, on his return from hunting, I perceived he had a 
very fine pair of Dresden ruffles on his shirt, which I could not 
suppose he would wear at such a rustic exercise, and, therefore, 
my fears took the alarm When I questioned him about this 
particular ^f his dress, his colour changed, and though he 
attempted to elude my suspiaon, by imputing it to a mistake 
of his servant, I could not rest satisfied with this account of the 
matter, but mqmred mto the truth with such eagerness and 
penetration, that he could not deny he had been to make a 
visit By degrees, I even extorted from him a confession, that 
he had engaged himself further than he ought to have proceeded, 
without makmg me acquamted with 1^ design, though he 
endeavoured to excuse his conduct, and pacify my displeasure, 
by sa}'mg, that the affair would not be brought to bear for a^ 
great whde, and, perhaps, might never come to a determination 
but he was m great confusion, and, mdeed, hardly knew what 
he said 

I would have quitted his house that moment, had not he 
beforehand obtained a promise that I would take no rash 
resolution of that kmd, and put it out of my power to procure 
anv method of conveyauce by which I could make my retreat 
I gave no vent to reproaches, but only upbraided him with his 
having permitted me to return, m ignorance, to the country, 
after I was once fairly gone , upon which he swore that he could 
not bear the thoughts of partmg with me This declaration 
was a mystery at that time, but I have been smce so full> 
satisfied of his reasons for hijs conduct, that I heartily acquit 
him of all mjustice to me And, mdeed, it is my smcere opimon 
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that, if ever young man deserved to be happy, he is certamly 
entitled to that pnvflege, and, if I may be allowed to judge, 
has an heart susceptible of the most refined enjoyment. 

The violence^f the gnef and consternation which I suffered 
from this stroke having a little subsided, I deliberated with 
myself about the measures I should take, and dete»mmed to 
leave his house some day when he should be abroad. I was 
encouraged m this resolution by the advice of our Scotch friend, 
w^ho came about this time from London, on a visit to his fellow- 
traveller. We thought such an abrupt departure would be 
less shocking than to stay and take a formal leave of my lover, 
whose heart was of such a delicate frame, that, after I told him 
I should one day withdraw myself in his absence, he never came 
home from the chase, or any other avocation, without trembling 
with apprehension that I had escaped. 

After he had been some time accustomed to these fears by 
my previous intimation, I at length decamped in good earnest, 
though my heart ached upon the occasion, because I left him 
loving and beloved; for his afiection was evident, notwith- 
standing the step he h^ taken by the ad\'ice and wnportunitv 
of all his relations, who laid a disagreeable restraint upon his 
inclinations, while they consulted his interest in other 

particular 

While I halted m the next great town, until I could be supplied 
wnth fresh horses, I was visited by a gentleman who had been 
formerly intimate with my lover, but a breach had happened 
in their fnendship, and he now came to complain of the treat- 
ment he had received. Perceiving that I was not in a humour to 
listen to his story, he shifted the conversation to my own, and 
"observed, that I had been extremely ill-used. I told him that 
I was of a different opmion, that it w’as not only just, but 

expedient, that a young man of Mr fortune^hould think 

of making some alliance to strengthen dnd support the mterest 
of his family, and that I had nothing to accuse him of but his 
letting me remain so long in ignorance of his intention. He 
then gave me to understand, that I was still ignorant of a great 
part of the ill-usage I had received ; ’affirming, that, w’hile I 
lived in his house, he had amused himself with aU the common 
women in that town, to some of whom this gentleman had 
personally introduced him. 

At first, I could not beheve this imputation,-* but he supported 
his assertion writh so many convincing circumstances, that I 
could no longer doubt the truth of them; and I felt so much 
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resentment, that m> lo\e vaanshed immediately into air 
Instead of proceeding on my joumoy to London, I went back 
a considerable vvay, and sent a message desiring to see him in a 
httle house, about midway between his own /habitation and 
the tow^n from whence i came He obeyed my summons, and 
appeared nat the place appointed, where I reproached him witii 
great bitterness He pleaded guilty to the charge, so far as 
acknowledging that he had corresponded with other women 
lately, in order to get the better of his affection for me, but the 
experiment had faded, and he found that he should be for 
e\er miserable 

I did not look upon this candid confession as a suffiaent 
atonement for his past dissimulation, and, in the sharpness of 
m-v revenge, demanded a settlement, which he peremptord} 
refused, so that for the present we held each other m the utmost 
contempt Indeed, I afterwards despised myself for my 
condescension, which was owmg to the advice of my companion, 
supported and mflamed by the spint of resentment Never- 
theless, he begged that I would return to his house, or stay all 
mght whesa I was, but I was deaf to hi5 entreaties, and, after a 
great deal of iromcal avihty on my side, I took my leave, and 
went away, yet, before I set out, I looked back, and saw him on 
horseback, with such an air of simphcity and truth, as called 
up a profound sigh, notwithstanding all that had passed m 
our conversation 

Upon my amval m London, I took lodgmgs m Leicester 
Fields, and answered a letter wkch I had some months before 
received from my lord, tellmg him that I would go home to him, 
without stipulatmg for any terms, to try what effect my con- 
fidence would have upon his generosity He readily embraced" 
the offer, and took a house m St James's Street, where I proposed 
to comply wEith his humour in everything that was consistent 
with my own peace and tranquilhty 

Meanwhile, my lover passed Ins time very disagreeably m 
the country, with his fnend, of whom, it seems, he had conceived 
some jealousy, which w^ mcreased by a letter I wnrote to that 
gentleman, ^ he was*^made acquamted with the contents 
which he read over forty times, and then his passion breaking 
out with more violence than ever, he not oniy expressed his 
feelmg, m an epistle which I immediately received, but when he 
came to town suffered such agonies of despair as I had never 

seen before, except m Lord B It was then m my power 

to have taken ample revenge upon him, as well as upon my 
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insolent nval, who had insisted upon my lea\ung his house in a 
very abrupt manner^ though he absolutely refused to gratify 
her mahce, for he was now disposed to do an 3 rthing for my 
satisfaction Jut I knew his worth, and had too much regard for 

his reputation to advise him to act mc(3nsistent with his honour 
About this time, many tender feelmgs and ^orrowuHl partings 
happened between us, tiirthe marriage knot was tied, when he 
sent me a bank-note for a thousand pounds, by w'ay of specimen, 
as he called it, of his friendship, and of what he would do for me, 
should I ever want his assistance. This mark of his generosity 
I received m a most tender billet, which I shall never part with, 
together wnth his picture set in diamonds. 

I now employed my thoughts in keeping measures with my 
lord, we lay in the same apartment, and for the first four or 
five months I neither dined nor supped abroad above twice; 
and then he knew where I was, and approved of my company 
But all this complacency and circumspection had no effect 
upon his temper, which remained as capricious and dissatisfied 
as ever. Nay, to such a provokmg degree did this unhappy 
humour prevail, that fine day, m the presence of-4iis lawyer, 
he harangued upon my misconduct smce our last reunion, 
and very freely affirmed, that every step I had taken was 
diametncally opposite to his will 
Conscious of the pains I had been at to please him, I was so 
mcensed at these unjust invectives, that, starting up, I told him 
he was a little dirty fellow; and would have left the house 
immediately, had not his lawyer, and others, who were in the 
room, interposed, and by dmt of argument and importunity 
diverted me from my purpose. By the by, I have been 
informed by a person of rank, that my lord discovered exactly 
the same disposition in his father’s lifetime, and only changed 
the subject of his complaint from the word father to that of 
wife Indeed, he takes all opportumties of plaguing my dear 
parent, as he has just sagacity enough to know, that this is the 
most effectual way he can take to distress me 
After repeated trials, I have given jip all hopes of making 
him happy, or of finding myself easy in my situation, and live 
with h im at present to avoid a greater mconvemence. Not 
that his ill-nature is all the grievance of which I complain; 
exclusive of the personal disgust I entertam for him, his folly 
is of that species which disobhges rather thaa diverts, and his 
vanity and affectation altogether intolerable; for he actually 
believes himself, or at least would impose himself upon mankind. 
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as a pattern of gallantry and taste ^ and^ m point of business a 
person of infinite sagacity and penetration But the most 
ndicuious part of his character is, his pretended talent for 
politics, in vihich he so deeply concerns himseaf, that he has 
dismissed many a good servant, because he suspected him of 
having \v'*ong connexions, a theme upon which he has often 
quarrelled with me, even almost to parting, accusing me with 

holdmg correspondence with the Earls of B and C ^ 

and Mr H V ^ though I nev er had the least acquaintance 

with anj of these gentlemen except the Earl of C , to whom 

I have not spoken these ten years past 
In short, I have often been at a loss to know, whether he was 
more mad and mahcious m those fits of enthusiasm, wherein 
he seemed transported with zeal for the commonwealth, and 
tormented me with his admonitions out of all temper and’ 
patience -^t length, however, I contnved an expedient which 
freed me from these troublesome expostulations, and silenced 
him effectually on the score of politics This was no other 
than an open avowal of bemg connected with all those people 
whom I hi e named Indeed, I knew aim too well to believe 
there was anything sohd m his mtention or professions, even 
when he earned himself so far as to demand a pnvate audience 

of the K , m order to communicate a scheme for suppressmg 

the rebellion, and that being demed, sohcited the Duke of 

D ^'s mterest, for permission to raise and head a regiment 

of Kentish smugglers Nay, to such a pitch did his loyalty 
soar, that he purchased a firelock of particular mechanism, 
calculated for the safety of the bearer, in case he had been 
placed sentinel at his Majesty’s door, and kept his horses ready^ 
caparisoned, with a view of attending his sovereign to the* 
field Notwithstanding all these pompous preparations, had 
he been put to the proof, he would have mfallibly crept out of 
his engagements, through some sneakmg evasion, his imagination 
bemg very fertile m such savmg pretences Yet he will talk 
sometimes so fervently, and even sensibly, on the subject, that a 
stranger would mistake^him for a man of understandmg, and 
determmed zeal for the good of his country 
Smee my last return to his house, that Act of Parliament 
passed, by which he was enabled to pay his debts, and, among 
the rest, a thousand pounds of my contractmg, the only burden 
of that kmd I ecrer entailed upon him, exclusive of my pm 
money, which was never r^ularly paid, nor would he have 
been subject to this, had he not, by his persecution and pursuit 
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exposed me to an extraordinary expense. I have also had it in 
my power to reward Some CJf my faithful Abigails, m particular, 
to relieve from extreme distress that maid to whom, as I have 

already observ'^d, Lord B granted an annuity, which she 

had sold, so that she was reduced to Ae most abject poverty, 
and I found her in a dismal hole, with two infants perishing for 
want, a spectacle which drew tears from my eyes, and indeed 
could not but make deep impression upon a heart like mine, 
which the misery of my fellow-creatures never failed to melt. 

Nor did I upon this occasion forget the attachment and 
fidehty of my other woman Mrs S-— , who, heanng I was 
robbed m my passage through Flanders, had generously relin- 
quished the allowance I had settled upon her at partmg The 
exercise of such acts of humanity and benevolence, and the 
pleasure of seeing my dear and tender parent often, in some 
measure alleviate the chagnn to w^hich I am subject from the 
disagreeable disposition of my lord, w'ho, consistent with his 
former inconsistency, upon our last reconciliation, cheerfully 
agreed to a proposal I made of having concerts m the house, 
and even approved of* the scheme wnth marks particular 
satisfaction. But, before one half of the winter was expired, 
he found means to banish all the company, beginning with 

Lord R B , w'ho, as he w^alked upstairs one evening, was 

stopped by a footman, who plainly told him he had orders to 
say to him in particular, that his lordship was not at home; 
yet the very next day, perceiving that nobleman and me walkmg 
together in the park, he joms us with an air of alacnty, as if 

no such thing had happened, and even behaved to Lord R 

with the most fawning complaisance. His deportment w’^as 
equally absurd and impertinent to the rest of his fnends, who 
forsook us gradually, bemg tired of maintaming any friendly 
communication wdth such a disagreeable composilson of ignor- 
ance and arrogance For my own part, I look upon him as 
utterly mcomgible; and, as fate has subjected me to his power, 
endeavour to make the bitter draught go down, by detaching 
myself as much as possible from the opposition that there is 
any such existence upon earth Indeed, if I had not fatal 
expenence to the contrary, I should be apt to believe that such 
a character is not to be found among the sons of men; because 
his conduct is altogether unaccountable by the knowm rules 
and maxims of hfe, and falls entirely under nhe poet’s obser- 
vation, when he says, 

*Tis true, no meaning puzzles more than wit. 
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Her ladyship having thus concluded her story, to the enter 
tamment of the company, and the aSmira^ion of Peregrine who 
expressed his astonishment at the vanety of adventures she had 
undergone, which was such as he thought suffif^Ient to destroy 
the most hardy and robiist constitution, and therefore mfimtely 
more thah enough to overwhelm one of her delicate frame, 
one of the gentlemen present roundly taxed her with want of 
candour, m suppressmg some circumstances of her life, which 
he thought essential m the consideration of her character 

She reddened at this peremptory charge, which had an evident 
effect upon the countenances of the whole audience, when the 
accuser proceeded to explam his imputation, by observmg, that, 
m the course of her narration, she had omitted to mention a 
thousand acts of uncommon chanty, of which he himself knew 
her to be guiltv, and that she had concealed a great many 
advantageous proposals of mamage, which she might have 
accepted before she was engaged 

The company were agreeably undeceived by this explanation , 
which her ladyship acSmowledged m very pohte terms, as a 
compliment equally genteel and unexpected And our hero, 
after havmg testiff^ the sense he had of her complaisance and 
condescension, in regalmg him with a mark of her confidence 
and esteem, took his leave, and went home m a state of confusion 
and perplexity, for, from the circumstances of the tale he had 
heard, he plainly perceived, that her ladyship’s heart was too 
dehcate to receive such mcense as he, m the capaaty of an 
admirer, could at present pay, because, though he had m some 
measure abndged the empire of Emilia m his own breast, it 
was not m his own power to restram it so effectually, but that it^ 
would mterfere with any other sovereign whom his thoughts 

should adopt, and unless Lady could engross his whole 

love, time, afid attention, he foresaw that it would be impossible 
for him to support the passion which he might have the good 
fortune to mspire He was, moreover, deterred from dedanng 
his love, by the fate of her former admirers, who seemed to have 
been wound up to a degree of enthusiasm, that looked more hke 
the effect of enchantment, than the inspiration of human 
attractions, an ecstasy of passion which he durst not venture 
to undergo He therefore, resolved to combat with the impres- 
sions he had already received, and, if possible, cultivate her 
friendship without soliatmg her affection But, before he could 
fix upon this determination, he desired to know the footing on 
which he stood m her opmion, and, by the mtelhgence of 
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Crabtree, obtained in the usu^l manner, understood that her 
sentiments of him \^re favourable, though without the 
least tincture of love. He would have been transported with 
joy, had her t^ughts of him been of a more tender texture, 
though his rearon was better pleased jyith the information he 
received; in consequence of which he mustered up th^ ideas of 
his first passion, and set»them in opposition to those of this 
new and dangerous attachment, by which means he kept the 
balance in eqmlibno, and his bosom" tolerably quiet. 


CHAPTER LXXXII 

He persuades Cadwallader to assume the Character of a Magician, m 
which he acquires a great Share of Reputation, by his Responses to three 
Females of Distmction, who severally consult the Researches of his Art 

His heart being thus, as it were, suspended between two objects 
that lessened the force of each other’s attraction, he took this 
opportunity of enj03nijg some respite, and for the present 
detached his sentiments from both, resolvmg to indulge himself 
in the exercise of that practical satire which was so agreeable 
and peculiar in his disposition In this laudable determination 
he was confirmed by the repeated suggestions of his fnend 
Cadwallader, who taxed him with lettmg his talents rust m 
indolence, and stimulated his natural vivacity with a succession 
of fresh discovenes in the world of scandal 

Peregrine was now seized with a strange whim, and when he 
communicated the conceit to Cadwallader, it in a moment 
^acquired his approbation. This notion he imparted in a proposal 
to subject the town to their ridicule, by giving responses to the 
character of a professed conjurer, to be personated by the old 
misanthrope, whose aspect was extremely well (Slculated for 
the purpose The plan was immediately adjusted m all its 
parts; an apartment hired in a house accommodated w'lth a 
public stair, so that people might have free mgress and egress, 
without bemg exposed to observation; and, this tenement 
being furnished with the apparatus of a magician, such as 
globes, telescopes, a magic-lanthom, a skeleton, a dned monkey 
together with the skins of an alligator, otter, and snake, the 
conjurer himself took possession of his castle, after having 
distributed printed advertisements containing the particulars 
of his undertaking. 
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These bills soon operated according to the wish of the pro- 
jectors \s the pnce of the oracle, was fij^ed at half a guinea, 
the public naturally concluded that the author was no common 
tortune-teller, and, the \erv next da>, Peregnne found some 
ladies of his quality acquamtance infected wiin the desire of 
making ap expeiKnent upon the skill of this new conjurer, who 
pretended to be just am\ ed from the MoguTs empire where he 
had learned the art from a Brachman philosopher Our young 
gentleman afiected to talk of the pretensions of this sage with 
ridicule ard contempt and with seemmg reluctance undertook 
to attend them to his apartment, observing, that it would be 
a very easy matter to detect the fellow’s ignorance, and no 
more than common justice to chastise him for his presumption 
Though he could easih percene a great fund of credulity m the 
companv, thev affected to espouse his opmion, and, under the 
notion of a frolic, agreed that one particular ladv should endea- 
vour to baffle his art, by appeanng before him in the dress of 
her woman, who should at the same time personate her mistress, 
and be treated as such by our adventurer, who promised to 
squire thepi to the place These me*‘sures being concerted, 
and the appointment fixed for the next audience-day, Peregrme 
furnished his fnend with the necessary information, and, when 
the hour of assignation arrived, conducted his charge to this 
oraculous seer 

They were admitted by our hero’s valet-de-chambre, whose 
\’isage, bemg naturally meagre and swarthy, was adorned with 
arti&iai whiskers, so that he became the Persian dress which 
he wore, and seemed a very proper master of the ceremomes 
to an Onental necromancer Havmg crossed his arms upon 
his breasts, with an mclmation of the head, he stalked m solemir 
silence before them mto the penetraha of the temple, where 
they found ^e conjurer sittmg at a table, provided with pen, 
ink and paper, divers books, mathematical mstniments, and a 
long white wand lymg across the whole He was habited m a 
black gown and fur cap His countenance, over and above a 
double proportion of pMosophic gravity, winch he had assumed 
for the occasion, was mi|>roved by a thick beard, white as snow, 
that reached to his middle, and upon each shoulder sat a 
prodigious large black cat which had been tutored for the 
purpose 

Such a figure, ;which would have startled Peregrme himself, 
had not he been concerned m the mystery, could not fail to 
make an impression upon those whom he accompamed The 
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fictitious chambermaid, in spit^ of all her natural pertness and 
vivacity, changed cb^our Wien she entered the room, while the 
pretended lady, whose intellects were not quite so enlightened, 
began to tren^le in every joint, and ejaculate petitions to 
Heaven for her safety. Their conductor, advancing to the 
table, presented his offenng, and, pointing to the maid, told 
him, that lady desired to* know what would be her destiny m 
point of marriage The philosopher, without liftmg up his eyes 
to view the person in whose behalf he was consulted, turned 
his ear to one of the sable familiars that purred upon his shoulder, 
and, taking up the pen, wrote upon a detached slip of paper 
these words, which Peregrine, at the desire of the ladies, repeated 
aloud “ Her destiny wiU, in a great measure, depend upon what 
happened to her about nine o’clock in the morning on the third 
day of last December.” 

This sentence was no sooner pronounced, than the counterfeit 
lady screamed, and ran into the ante-chamber, exclaiming, 
‘‘Chnst have mercy upon us^ Sure he is the devil incarnate f” 
Her mistress, who followed her with great consternation, insisted 
upon knowing the tra’asaction to which the respoQsa alluded, 
and Mrs Abigail, after some recollection, gave her to understand 
that she had an admirer, who, on that very hour and day 
mentioned by the cunning man, had addressed himself to her 
in a serious proposal of marriage This explanation, how^ever, 
was more ingenious than candid , for the admirer was no other 
than the identical Mr. Pickle himself, who was a mere dragon 
among the chambermaids, and, in his previous information 
communicated to his associate, had given an account of this 
assignation, with which he had been favoured by the damsel 
m question 

Our hero seeing his company very much affected with the 
circumstance of the wizard’s art, which had almgst frightened 
both mistress and maid into hysteric iits, pretended to laugh 
them out of their fears, by dbservmg that there was nothing 
extraordinary in this mstance of his knowledge, wrhich might 
have been acquired by some of those secret emissaries whom 
such impostors are obliged to employ fofmtelhgence, or imparted 
by the lover himself, who had, perhaps, come to consult him 
about the success of his amour. Encouraged by this obser- 
vation, or rather prompted by an insatiable curiosity, which 
was proof against all sorts of apprehension, the disguised lady 
returned to the magician’s own apartment, and, assuming the 
air of a pert chambermaid, ‘‘Mr. Conjurer,” said she, “now 
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>ou ha\e satisfied my mistress vvill \ou be as good as to tell 
me if ever I shall be mamed^” The sg^ge, without the least 
hesitation, fa\ cured her with an answer, m the following words 
‘ You cannot be married before you are a widoyr, and whether 
or not that will e\er be» the case, is a question which my art 
cannot resolve, because my foreknowledge exceeds not the 
rerm of thirty >ears ” 

This reply, which at once cut her off from her pleasmg prospect 
of seemg herself independent m the enjo}Tnent of youth and 
lortune, m a moment clouded her aspect, all her good-humour 
was overcast, and she went awav, without further mquiry, 
muttering m the rancour of her chagrm, that he was a silly 
impertment fellow, and a mere quack m his profession Not- 
withstanding the prejudice of this resentment, her conviction 
soon recurred, and when the report of his answers was made 
to those confederates by whom she had been deputed to make 
tnal of his skill, they were umversally persuaded that his art 
was altogether supernatural, though each affected to treat it 
with contempt, resolvmg m her own breast to have recourse 
to him iDuf^nvate r 

In the meantime, the maid, though laid under the most 
peremptory mjuncttons of secrecy, was so full of the circum- 
stance which related to her own conduct, that she extolled his 
presaence, m whispers, to all acquamtances, assuring them, that 
he had told her all the particulars of her hfe, so that his 
fame was almost instantaneously conveyed, through a thousand 
different channels, to ail parts of the town, and, the very next 
time he assumed the chair, his doors were besieged by cunous 
people of all sects and denominations 

Bemg an old practitioner m this art, Cadwallader knew it" 
would be impossible for him to support his reputation m the 
promiscuous^exercise of fortune-teUmg, because every person 
that should come to consult him would expect a sample of his 
skill relatmg to thmgs past, and it could not be supposed that 
he was acquamted with the pnvate concerns of every mdividual 
who might apply to him for that purpose He, therefore, ordered 
his minister, whom he 'distinguished by the name of Hadgi 
Rourk, to signify to all those who demanded entrance, that his 
pnce was half a gumea, and that all such as were not disposed 
to gratify him with that consideration, would do well to leave 
the passage free for the rest 

This dedaiation succeeded to his wish, for this congregation 
consisted chiefly of footmen, chambermaids, prentices, and the 
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lower class of tradesmen, who could not aSord to purchase 
prescience at such a pnc§; so that, after fruitless offers of 
shillings and half-cr 3 wns, they dropped off one by one, and 
left the field open for customers of a higher rank 

The first pe^on of this species wfip appeared was dressed 
like the wife of a substantial tradesman; but this disgpise could 
not screen her from the penetration of the conjurer, who at first 
sight knew her to be one of the ladies of whose coming he 
had been apprised by Peregnne, on the supposition that their 
cunosity was rather inflamed than allayed by the mteiiigence 
they had received from his first client This lady approached 
the philosopher with that intrepidity of countenance so con- 
spicuous m matrons of her dignified sphere, and, m a soft voice, 
asked with a simper, of what complexion her next child would 
be^ The necromancer, who was perfectiy well acquainted with 
her pnvate history, forthwith delivered his response m the 
following question, written in the usual form* “How long has 
Pompey the black been dismissed from your ladyship’s service?” 

Endued as she was with a great share of that fortitude 
which is distinguished the appellation of effronte^ her face 
exhibited some signs of shame and confusion at the receipt of 
this oracular interrogation, by which she w*as convinced of his 
extraordinary intelligence; and, accosting him in a very senous 
tone, “Doctor,” said she, “I perceive you are a person of great 
abilities in the art you profess; and therefore, without pretending 
to dissemble, I will own you have touched the true string of 
my apprehensions. I am persuaded I need not be more parti- 
cular in my inquiries. Here is a purse of money; take it, and 
deliver me from a most alarming and uneasy suspense.” So 
-saying, she deposited her ofiermg upon the table, and waited 
for his answer, with a face of fearful expectation, while he was 
employed in writing this sentence for her penisah “Though I 
see into the womb of time, the prospect k not perfectly distmct; 
the seeds of future events lie mingled and confused. So that 
I am under the necessity of assisting my divination in some 
cases, by analogy and human mteiiigence; and cannot possibly 
satisfy your present doubts, unless you will condescend to make 
me privy to all those occurrences which you think might have 
interfered with the cause of your apprehension.” 

The lady having read the declaration, affected a small emotion 
of shyness and repugnance, and, seating hersejf upon a settee, 
after having cautiously informed herseS of the privacy of the 
apartment, gave such a detail of the succession of her lovers. 
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as amazed while it entertained, ^the necromancer, as well as his 
fnend Pickle, who, from a closet p which he had concealed 
himself, overheard every sj liable of Her confession Cad- 
wallader listened to her story with a look of mfinite importance 
and sagaaty, and, after, a short pause, told hei^ that he would 
not pretepd to give a categoncal answer, until he should have 
dehberated maturely upon the vanous circumstances of the 
affair, but, if she would take the trouble of honouring him with 
another visit on his next public day, he hoped he should be able 
to gi\e her full satisfaction Conscious of the importance of 
her doubts, she could not help commendmg his caution, and 
took her leave, with a promise of returmng at the appomted 
time Then the conjurer being jomed by his associate, they 
gave a loose to their imrth, which having mdulged, they began 
to concert measures for inflicting some disgraceful punishment on 
the shameless and msatiate termagant who had so impudently 
avowed her own prostitution 

They were mterrupted, however, in their conference, by the 
amv al of a new guest, who bemg announced by Hadgi, our hero 
retreatedi^o his lurlmg-place, and Qadwallader resumed his 
mystenous appearance This new chent, though she hid her 
face m a mask could not conceal herself from the knowledge 
of the conjurer, who, by her voice recognised her to be an 
unmamed lady of his own acquamtance She had, withm a small 
compass of time, made herself remarkable for two adventures, 
which had not at all succeeded to her expectation Being very 
much addicted to play, she had, at a certain rout, indulged that 
passion to such excess, as not only got the better of her justice, 
but also of her arcumspection, so that she was unfortunately 
detected m her endeav ours to appropnate to herself what wap 
not lawfully her due This small shp was attended with another 
mdiscretion^ which had likewise an unlucky effect upon her 
reputation She had been favoured with the addresses of one 
of those hopeful heirs who swarm and swagger about town, 
under the denommation of bucks, and, m the confidence of his 
honour, consented to be one of a party that made an excursion 
as far as Wmdsor, thmkmg herself secured from scandal by the 
compan} of another young lady, who had also condescended to 
trust her person to the protection of her admirer The two 
gallants, m the course of this expedition, were said to use 
Sie most perfidious means to mtoxicate the passions of their 
mistresses by mixmg drugs with their wine, which inflamed their 
constitutions to su^ a degree, that they fell an easy sacrifice 
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to the appetites of their conductors, who, upon their return to 
town, were so base a^d inhuman as to boast among their com- 
panions of the exploit they had achieved. Thus the story was 
circulated, with a thousand additional circumstances to the 
prejudice of the' sufferers, one of whom had thought proper to 
withdraw into the country, until the scandal raised at her 
expense should subside; w^hile the other, wrho was not so easily 
put out of countenance, resolved to outface the report, as a 
treacherous aspersion, invented by her lover as an excuse for 
his own mconstancy; and actually appeared in pubhc, as usual, 
till she found herself neglected by the greatest part of her 
acquaintance. 

In consequence of this disgrace, w'hich she knew' not whether 
to impute to the card affair, or to the last faux pas she had 
committed, she now came to consult the conjurer, and signified 
her errand, by askmg whether the* cause of her present disquiet 
was of the towm or the country? Cadw'allader at once per- 
ceiving her allusion, answered her question in these terms 
‘‘This honest world will forgive a young gamester for mdiscretion 
at play, but a favour panted to a babblmg coxc«nb is an 
unpardonable offence.” This response she recei\ed with equal 
astonishment and chagnn, and, fully convinced of the necro- 
mancer’s omniscience, implored his adnce, touching the retneval 
of her reputation: upon which he counselled her to w'ed with the 
first opportunity She seemed so w'ell pleased w'ith his admoni- 
tion, that she gratified him with a double fee, and, droppmg 
a low curtsey, retired 

Our undertakers now thought it high time to silence the 
oracle for the day, and Hadgi w’as accorchngly ordered to exclude 
211 comers, while Peregrme and his friend renewed the delibera- 
tions which had been interrupted, and settled a plan of operations 
for the next occasion, lileanw'hiie it was resolved* that Hadgi 
should not only exercise his^own talents, but also employ 
inferior agents, m procuring general intelligence for the support 
of their scheme; that the expense of this ministr>' should be 
defrayed from the profits of their professmns; and the remainder 
be distnbuted to poor families in distress 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII 

Feregn-ie and his fnend Cadwallader proceed m Exercise of the 
M\ster\ or Fortune telling, 'in the course of which they achiete vanous 
AdtentureS' 

These preliminaries bemg adjusted, our hero forthwith repaired 
to a card assembly, which was frequented by some of the most 
notable gossips m town, and, having artfully turned the conver- 
sation upon the subject of the fortune-teller, whose talents he 
pretended to ridicule, incensed their itch of knowmg secrets 
to such a degree of impatience, that their cunosity became 
flagrant, and he took it for granted, that all or some of them 
would visit Albumazar on his very first visitmg-day While 
Peregnne was thus engaged, ins associate made his appearance 
in another convocation of fashionable people, where he soon 
had the pleasure of hearmg the conjurer brought upon the 
carpet by an elderly gentlewoman, remarkable for her inquisitive 
dispositiijji, who, addressmg herself to,.Cadwallader, asked, by 
the help of the finger-alphabet, if he knew anything of the 
magician that made such a noise m town^ The misanthrope 
answered, as usual, m a surly tone “By vour question you 
must either take me for a pimp or an idiot \Vhat, m the name 
of nonsense, should I know of such a rascal, unless I were to 
court his acquaintance with a view to feast my own spleen, m 
seemg him fool the whole nation out of their moneys Though, 
I suppose, his chief profits anse from his practice, m quahty of 
pander All fortune-tellers are bawds, and, for that reason, 
are so much followed by people of ^hion This fellow, J 
warrant, has got sundry convement apartments for the benefit 
of procreati9n, for it is not to be supposed that those who visit 
him on the pretence of consultmg lus supernatural art, can be 
such fools, such dnvellers, as to beheve that he can actually 
prognosticate future events” 

The companv, according to his expectation, imputed his 
remarks to the rancour of his disposition, which could not bear 
to think that any person upon earth was wiser than himself, 
and his ears were regaled with a thousand mstances of the 
conjurer’s wonderful presaence, for which he was altogether 
indebted to fiq^hon Some of these specimens being com- 
municated to him by way of appeal to his opmion, “They are,” 
said he, “mere phantoms of ignorance and creduhty, swelled 
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up in the repetition, like those unsubstantial bubbles which 
the boys blow up in^soap-^uds with a tobacco-pipe. And this 
will ever be the casi in the propagation of all extraordinary 
intelligence. The imagination naturally magnifies every object 
that falls undtV its cognisance, espeqaliy those that concern 
the passions of fear and admiration; and wh^n the pccurrence 
comes to be rehearsed, the vanity of the relater exaggerates 
every circumstance in order to enhance the importance of 
the communication. Thus an incident, which is but barely 
uncommon, often gams such accession in its progress through 
the fancies and mouths of those who represent it, that the 
onginal fact cannot possibly be distinguished. This observation 
might be proved and illustrated by a thousand undeniable 
examples, out of which I shall only select one mstance, for the 
entertainment and edification of the company. 

“A very honest gentleman, remarkable for the gravity of his 
deportment, was one day m a certain coffee-house accosted by 
one of his particular friends, who, takmg him by the hand, 
expressed uncommon satisfaction in seemg him abroad, and in 
good health, after the dfingerous and portenious malg^ he had 
undergone. Surprised at this salutation, the gentleman replied, 
it was true he had been a little out of order overnight, but 
there was nothing at all extraordinary in his mdisposition 
‘ Jesu! not extraordinary!^ cned the other, ‘when you vomited 
three black crows.’ This strange exclamation the grave gentle- 
man at first mistook for raillery, though his fnend was no 
joker; but, perceivmg in him aH the marks of sincenty and 
astonishment, he suddenly changed his opimon, and, after a 
short revene, taking him aside, expressed himself in these 
^ords: ‘Sir, it is not unknown to you that I am at present 
engaged m a treaty of marriage, which would have been settled 
long ago, had it not been retarded by the repeated ipachinations 
of a certain person who professed hunseif my rival. Now I am 
fully persuaded that this affair of the three crows is a story of 
his invention, calculated to prejudice me in the opinion of the 
lady, who, to be sure, would not choose to marry a man who 
has a rookery in his bowels; and, therefore^ I must insist upon 
knowing the author of this scandalous report, that I may be 
able to vindicate my character from the mahcious aspersion.’ 
His friend, who thought the demand was very reasonable, told 
him, without hesitation, that he was made acqjiamted with the 
circumstances of his distemper by Mr. Such-a-one, their common 
acquaintance; upon which the person w'ho conceived himself 
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injured went immediate!} m quest of his supposed defamer, and, 
havinsr found him ^ 

‘‘Pra\, sir, said he, with a peremptory tone, ‘who told }ou 
that I \omited three black crows?’ — ‘Three?’ answered the 
gentleman, ‘I mentioned two only’ — Zounds Sir,’ cned the 
other, mcensed at his mdifference, ‘you wnll find the two too 
many if }ou refuse to discover the villainous source of such 
calumny ’ The gentleman surpnsed at his heat, said he was 
sorry to find he had been the accidental instrument of givmg 
him offence, but translated the blame, if any there was, from 
himself to a third person, to whose information he owed his 
knowledge of the report The plaintiff, accordmg to the 
direction he received, repaired to the house of the accused, and 
his indignation bemg mfiamed at findmg the story had alread\ 
arculated among h^ acquaintance, he told him, with evident 
marks of displeasure, that he was come to pluck the same brace 
of crows which he said he had disgorged The Defendant, 
seeing him very much irntated positively denied that he had 
mentioned a brace ‘One mdeed,’ said he, ‘I own I took notice 
of, upoajjie authonty of your own physician, who gave me an 
account of it this mormng ’ — ^‘By the Lord *’ cned the sufferer, 
m a rage, which he could no longer contam, ‘that rascal has been 
suborned by my nval to slander my character m this manner, 
but I’ll be revenged, if there be either law or equity m England ’ 
He had scarce pronounced these words, when the doctor 
happened to enter the room when his exasperated patient 
lifting up his cane, ‘Sirrah,’ said he, ‘if I hve, I’ll make that 
black crow the blackest circumstance of thy whole hfe and 
conversation ’ The physician, confounded at this address, 
assured him that he was utterly ignorant of his meaning, ancL 
when the other gentleman explamed it, absolutely demed the 
charge, affirmmg he had said no more than that he had vomited 
a quantit} of something as black as a crow The landlord of 
the house acknowledged that he might have been imstaken, 
and thus the whole mystery was explamed ” 

The companv seenung to relish the story of the three black 
crows, which they considered as an impromptu of Cadwallader’s 
own mvention, but, granting it to be true, they unammously 
declared that it could have no weight m mvahdatmg the testi- 
mony of divers persons of honour, who had been witnesses of 
the magician’s supernatural skill On the next day of con- 
sultation, the necromancer being m the chair, and his fnend 
behmd the curtam, the outward door was scarce opened, when 
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a female visitant flounced in^^and discovered to the magician 
the features of one oj those inquisitive ladies, whose curiosity, 
he knew, his confederate had aroused m the matter above 
described. She addressed herself to him with a familiar air, 
observing, thatkhe had heard much of ins great knowledge, and 
was come to be a witness of his art, which she desi];pd him to 
display, in declaring what* he knew to be her ruling passion. 

Cadwallader, who was no stranger to her disposition, assumed 
the pen without hesitation, and furnished her with an answer, 
importing, that the love of money predominated, and scandal 
possessed the next place in her heart Far from being offended 
at his freedom, she commended his frankness with a smile, 
and, satisfied of his uncommon talents, expressed a desire of 
being better acquainted with his person; nay, she began to 
catechise him upon the pnvate history of divers great families, 
m which he happened to be well versed; and he, in a mysterious 
manner, dropt such artful hints of his knowledge, that she w'as 
amazed at his capacity, and actually asked if his art was com- 
municable. The conjurer replied in the affirmative; but, at 
the same time, gave her to understand, that it w-as Attainable 
by those only who were pure and undeffled in point of chastity 
and honour, or such as, by a long course of penitence, had 
weaned themselves from all attachments to the flesh She not 
only disapproved, but seemed to doubt the truth of this assertion ; 
telling him, with a look of disdain, that his art was not worth 
having, if one could not use it for the benefit of one’s pleasure, 
she had even penetration enough to take notice of an inconsis- 
tency in what he had advanced, and asked, why he himself 
exercised his knowledge for hire, if he was so much detached 
^rom all worldly concerns^ “Come, come, doctor,” added 
she, “you are in the right to be cautious against impertinent 
curiosity, but, perhaps, I may make it worth y^ur while to 
be communicative.” 

These overtures were intemfpted by a rap at the door, signi- 
fpng the approach of another chent; upon which the lady 
inquired for his private passage, through which she might retire, 
without the risk of being seen. When*she understood he was 
deficient in that convemence, she withdrew into an empty 
room adjoining to the audience-chamber, in order to conceal 
herself from the observation of the new-comer. This was no 
other than the inamorata, who came, by appoinrinent, to receive 
the solution of her doubts; and the misanthrope, glad of an 
opportunity to expose her to the censure of such an indefatigable 
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minister of fame as the person who he knew would listen from 
the next apartment, laid her under the recessit> of refreshing 
his remembrance with a recapitulation of her former confession, 
which was almost fimshed, when she was alarmed by a noise 
at the door, occasioned by two gentlemen, who attempted 
to enter by force 

Temfied at this uproar, which disconcerted the magician 
himself, she ran for shelter mto the place which was preoccupied 
by the other lady, who, heanng this disturbance, had closed 
the window -shutters, that she might have the better chance 
of remaming unknown Here they ensconced themselves in 
the utmost consternation, while the necromancer, after some 
recollection, ordered Hadgi to open the door, and admit the 
noters, who, he hoped, would be o\er-awed by the authonty 
of his appearance The janitor had no sooner obeyed his 
mstructions, than m rushed a young hbertme, who had been 
for some time upon the towm, together with his tutor, who was a 
worn-out debauchee, well known to the magician They were 
both m that degree of mtoxication necessary to prepare such 
dispositjfips for what they commonly call frolics, and the sober 
part of mankmd feel to be extravagant outrages against the 
laws of their country, and the peace of their fellow-subjects 
Havmg staggered up to the table, the senior, who undertook 
to be spokesman, saluted Cadwallader with, “How do’st do, 
old Capncom^ Thou seem’st to be a most venerable pimp, 
and, I doubt not, hast abundance of discretion Here is this 
young whoremaster, a true chip of the old venereal block his 
father, and mvself, come for a comfortable cast of thy function 
I don't mean that stale pretence of conjunng — d — ^n futunty, 
let us hve for the present, old Haly Conjure me up a couple of 
hale wenches, and I warrant we shall get into the magic arde 
m a twinkling What says Galileo^ What says the Reverend 
Brahe^ Here is a purse, you pimp Hark, how it chinks* 
This IS sweeter than the music of spheres ” 

Our necromancer, perplexed at this rencontre, made no 
reply, but, takmg up his wand, waved it around his head m a 
very mystenous moticn, with a view of mtimidating these 
forward visitants, who, fax from bemg awed by this sort of 
evolution, became more and more obstreperous, and even 
threatened to puli him by the beard, if he would not immediately 
comply with ^^r desire Had he called his associate, or even 
Hadgi, to bis aid, he knew he could have soon calmed theu 
turbulence, but, bemg unwilling to run the risk of a discovery, 
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or even of a not, he bethought himsell of chastising their insolence 
in another manner, tjiat woulcf be less hazardous, and rather 
more effectual In cc^sequence of this suggestion, he pointed 
his \\and towards the door of the apartment in which the 
ladies had takei^ sanctuar}", and the two rakes, understanding 
the hmt, rushed in without hesitation 

The females, finding their place of retreat taken b^ assault, 
ran about the room m great consternation, and were imme- 
diately taken prisoners by the assailants, who, pulling them 
tow^ards the wmdows, opened the shutters at the same instant 
of time, w’hen, strange to tell • one of the heroes discovered in 
the prize he had made, the very wife of his bosom, and his 
companion perceived that he had stumbled m the dark upon 
his own mother Their mutual astomshment was unspeakable 
at this edwYcissement, w^hich produced an universal silence 
for the space of several minutes Dunng this pause^ tlie ladies 
having recollected themsehes, an expostulation was begun by 
the elder of the two, who roundly took her son to task for his 
disorderly life, which laid her under the disagreeable necessity 
of watchmg his motions, and detectmg him m such an infamous 
place 

While the careful mother thus exercised her talent for repre- 
hension, the hopeful young gentleman, with an hand m each 
fob, stood whistling an opera tune, without seemmg to pay the 
most profound regard to his parent’s reproof: and the other 
lady, in imitation of such a consummate pattern, began to 
open upon her husband, whom she bitterly reproached with 
his looseness and intemperance, demanding to know w^hat he 
had to allege in alleviation of his present misconduct The 
^rpnse occasioned by such an unexpected meeting, had already, 
in a great measure, destroyed the effects of the w'ine he had so 
plentifully drunk, and the first use he made of his recovered 
sobriety, was to revolve withm himself Jhe motive? that could 
possibly induce his wife to giye him tibe rendez\^ous m this 
manner. As he had good reason to believe she w’as utterly \oid 
of jealousy, he naturally placed this rencontre to the account 
of another passion, and his chagrin was^ot at all impaired by 
the effrontery with which she now presumed to repnmand him 
He listened to her, therefore, with a grave, or rather gnm, aspect ; 
and to the question with which she concluded her rebuke, 
answered, wi-& great composure, “All that I have to allege, 
madam, is, that the bawd has committed a mfstake, m conse- 
quence of which we are both disappointed; and so, ladies, your 
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humble sen ant” So saying, he retired, with manifest con- 
fusion m his looks and, as he passed through the audience- 
chamber, ejemg the conjurer askance, pronounced the epithet 
of preaous rascal, with great emphasis Meanwhile the jumor, 
hke a dutiful chUd, handed his mamma to her chair, and the 
other client, after havmg reviled the necromancer, because he 
could not foresee this event, went a\\ay in a state of mortification 

The coast being clear Peregnne came forth from his den, 
and congratulated his fnend upon the peaceable issue of the 
ad\enture, which he had overheard, but, that he might not be 
exposed to such mconvenience for the future, they resolved, 
that a grate should be fixed m the nuddle of the outward door, 
through which the conjurer himself might reconnoitre all the 
visitants, before their admission, so that, to those whose appear- 
ance he might not like, Hadgi should, without opening, give 
notice, that his master was engaged By this expedient too, 
they provided against those difficulties which Cadwallader 
must have encountered, m giving satisfaction to strangers, whom 
he did not know for the onginal intention of the founders was 
to confine the practice of their art to people of fashion only, 
most oFwhom were personally known to the counterfeit magician 
and his coadjutors 

Indeed these associates, Cadwallader m particular, notwith- 
standing his boasted msight into the characters of life, never 
imagined that his pretended skill would be consulted by any 
but the weaker-mmded of the female sex, mated by that spint 
of curiosity which he knew was implanted m their nature, but, 
m the course of his practice, he found himself cultivated m his 
preternatural capaaty by people of all sexes, complexions, and 
degrees of reputation, and had occasion to observe, that, wh^ 
the passions are concerned, howsoever cool, cautious, and 
dehberate the disposition may otherwise be, there is nothing 
so idle, fnvolous, or absurd, to which they wnll not apply for 
encouragement and gratification The last occurrence, accord- 
mg to the hopes and expectation of the confederates, was 
whispered about by the ladies concerned, m such a manner, 
that the whole affair was m a few days the umversal topic of 
discourse, m which it was retailed with numberless embelhsh- 
ments, mvented by the parties themselves, who had long 
mdulged a pique at each other, and took this opportumty of 
enjoymg their revenge 

These madents, while they regaled the spleen, at the same 
tune augmented the renown of the conjurer, who was descnbed 
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on both sides as a yery extraordinary person in his and 
the alteration in his d^or wa« no sooner performed, than he had 
occasion to avail himself of it, against the mtrusion of a great 
many, with whom he would ha\e found it very difficult to 
support the fam^ he had acquired 

Among those who appeared at his grate, he parcel ved^a certain 
clergyman, whom he had long known an humble attendant on 
the great, and with some the reputed mmister of their pleasures. 
This Le\ite had disguised himself in a greatcoat, bouts, and 
dress quite foreign to the habit worn by those of hrs function, 
and, being admitted, attempted to impose himself as a country 
squire upon the conjurer, who, callmg him by his name, desired 
him to sit dowm. This reception corresponding w ith the report 
he had heard, touching our magician's art, the doctor said he 
would lay aside all dissimulation After ha\dna professed an 
implicit belief, that his supernatural knowledge did not proceed 
from any communication w'ltn evil spirits, but was the imme- 
diate gift of Heaven, he declared the mtention of his comms, 
was to inquire into the health of a good friend and brother of 
his, who possessed a cejixam Ining in the country, jaJ^ich he 
named, and, as he w’as old and infirm, to know what space of 
time was allotted to him in this frail state of mortality, that he 
might ha\ e the melancholy satisfaction of attending him in his 
last moments, and assistmg him m his preparations for eternity. 

The conjurer, who at once perceived the purport of this 
question, after a solemn pause, dunng which he seemed absorbed 
in contemplation, delivered this response to his consulter- 
“Though I foresee some occurrences, I do not pretend to be 
omniscient I know not to what age that clergyman’s life 
‘Mil extend but so far I can penetrate into the womb of time, 
as to discern that the mcumbent will survive his intended 
successor. ’ This dreadful sentence m a moment Vanished the 
blood from the face of the appalled consulter, w'ho, hearing his 
own doom pronounced, begai? to tremble m every joint; he 
lifted up his eyes m the agony of fear, and savins;. '‘The will of 
God be done ” withdrew in silent despondence, his teeth 
chattering with terror and dismay. 

This client w^as succeeded by an old man about the aue of 
seventy-five, who, bemg resolved to purchase a lease, desired 
to be determined in the term of years by the necromancer’s 
advice, observing, that, as he had no children his own body, 
and had no regard for his heirs-at-Iaw, the purchase would be 
made with a view to his own convenience only; and therefore. 
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considering ins age^ he himself hesitated m the penod of the 
lease, bet^veen thirty and threescore yeaXs 
The conjurer, upon due deliberation ad 'vised him to double 
the last specified term, because he distmguished m his features 
somethmg portending extreme old age and second childhood, 
and he ought to pro’vude for that state of mcapacity, which 
otherwise would be attended with infinite misery and auction 
The superannuated wretch thunderstruck with this prediction, 
held up his hands, and m the first transports of his appre- 
hension, exclaimed, “Lord have mercy upon me* I have not 
wherewithal to purchase such a long lease, and I have long 
outh\ed all my fnends, what then must become of me, smner 
that I am, one hundred and twenty years hence * ” Cadwallader, 
who enjoyed his terror, under pretence of alleviating his concern, 
told him that what he had prognosticated did not depnve him 
of the means which he and -every person had m their power, 
to curtail a hfe of misfortune, and the old gentleman went 
away, seemmgly comforted wath the assurance, that it would 
always be m his power to employ an halter for his own dehverance 
Soon^ter the retreat of this elder, the magician was visited 
by one of those worthies known among the Romans by the 
appellation of Heredtfetes^ who had amassed a large fortune by 
a close attention to the immediate wants and weakness of 
raw, mexpenenced heirs This honourable usurer had sold an 
aimuity upon the life of a young spendthnft, bemg thereto 
mduced by the affirmation of his physician, who had assured 
him his patient’s constitution was so rotten, that he could not 
hve one year to an end He had, nevertheless, made shift to 
weather eighteen months, and now seemed more vigorous and 
healthy than he had ever been kno'wn for he was supposed to 
have nounshed an hereditary pox from his cradle Planned 
at this altei;:ation, the seller came to consult Cadwallader, not 
only about the hfe of the annuitant, but also concerning the 
state of his health at the timeTof his purchasmg the annuity, 
purposmg to sue the physician for fabe mtelhgence, should the 
conjurer declare that the young man was sound when the doctor 
pronounced him diseased But this was a piece of satisfaction 
he did not obtam from the misanthrope, who, m order to punish 
his sordid disposition, gave him to understand, that the physiaan 
had told him the truth, and nothmg but the truth, and that the 
young gentleman was m a fair way of attammg a comfortable 
old age “That is to say,” cned the chent, m the impatience 
of his mortification at this answer, “bating accidents, for. 
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thank God, the annuitant does not lead the most regular life. 
Besides, I am credibl}^ mfoqperf he is cholenc and rash, so that 
he may be concerned m a duel. Then there are such things as 
riots m the street, in which a rake’s skull may be casually 
cracked, he ma\\be overturned in a coijph, overset m the n\er, 
thrown from a \icious horse, overtaken with a, cold, endangered 
by a surfeit; but what I clace my chief confidence *in, is an 
hearty pox, a distemper which nath been fatal to his whole 
family. Not but that the issue of all these things is uncertain, 
and expedients might be found which w'ould more effectually 
answ’er the purpose I know^ they have arts m India, by which 
a man can secure his own interest, in the salutation of a fnendly 
shake by the hand; and I don't doubt tnat you, who have lived 
m that country, are master of the secret To be sure, if you w’ere 
inclined to communicate such a nostrum, there are abundance 
of people who would purchase it at a very high pnce ” 

Cadwaliader understood this insinuation, and was tempted 
to amuse him in such a manner as would tend to his disgrace 
and confusion, but, considenng that the case was of too criminal 
a nature to be tampered \jith, he withstood his desire of oynishing 
this rapacious cormorant any other wray than by telhng him he 
would not impart the secret for his whole fortune ten times 
doubled, so that the usurer retired, \ery n^Ca dissatisfied with 
the issue of his consultation. 

The next person who presented himself at this altar of mteDi- 
gence, was an author, who recommended himself to a gratis 
advice, by observing, that a prophet and poet were known by 
the same appellation among the ancients; and that, at this 
day, both the one and the other spoke by inspiration. The 
eonjurer refused to owm this affinity, which, he said, formerly 
subsisted. Decause both species of the Vaies w’ere the children of 
fiction, but as he himself did not fall under that precieament, 
he begged lea\ e to disowm all connexion with the lamily of the 
poets, and the poor author wo«ld have been dismissed without 
his errand, though he offered to leave an ode as security for the 
magician's fee, to be paid from the profits of his first third night, 
had not Cadw^aiiader's curiosity prompted mm to know the 
subject of this gentleman’s mquiry He therefore told him, 
that, in consideration of his genius, he would for once satisfy 
him without a fee, and desired him to specify the doubts in 
which he wished to be resolved 

The son of Parnassus, glad of this condescension, for which 
he thanked the necromancer crave him to understand, that 
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he had some time before presented a play m manuscript to a 
certam great man, at the head of taste, rho had not only read 
and approved the performance, but also undertaken to introduce 
and support it on the stage, that he, the author, was assured 
b> this patron, that theuplay was already, m c<?iisequence of his 
recommendation accepted by one of the managers, who had 
faithtully promised to bnng it to light, but that, when he waited 
on this said manager, to know when he intended to put his 
production in rehearsal, the man declared he had never seen 
or heard of the piece “Now, "'Ir Conjurer,” said he, “I want 
to know whether or not m} play has been presented, and if I 
have any sort of chance of seeing it acted this winter ” 
Cadwdlader, who had, m his younger days, sported among the 
theatncal muses, began to lose his temper at this question, which 
recalled the remembrance of his own disappomtments , and 
despatched the author with an abrupt answer importing 
that the affairs of the stage were altogether without the sphere 
of his divination, bemg entirely regulated by the daemons ojE 
dissimulation, ignorance, and caprice 
It would be an endless task to recount every mdividual 
response which our magician dehvered m the course of his 
conjuration He was consulted in all cases of law, physic, and 
trade, over and above the ordinary subjects of mamage and 
formcation, his advice and assistance were sohated by sharpers, 
who desired to possess an mfalhble method of cheating unper- 
ceived , by fortune-hunters, who wanted to make pnze of widowrs 
and heiresses, by debauchees, who were disposed to he with 
other men’s wives, by coxcombs, who longed for the death of 
their fathers, by wenches with child, who wished themselves 
nd of their burdens, by merchants, who had insured above 
value, and thirsted after the news of a wrreck, by underwmters, 
who pra>edjEor the gift of prescience, that they might venture 
money upon such ships only as should perform the voyage m 
safety, by Jews, who wanted -iio foresee the fluctuations of 
stock by usurers, who advance money upon undeaded causes, 
by clients who were dubious of the honesty of their counsel 
In short all matters of imcertam issue were appealed to this 
tnbunal, and, m pomt of calculation, De Motvre was utterly 
n^lected 
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GHAPTER LXXXIV 

The Conjurer and his Associate execute a Plan of Vengeance against 
certain InhJels wno pretend to despise their Art, and Peregrine achie\es 
an Adventure with a joung Nobleman 

Bv these means, the whole vanety of characters, undisguised, 
passed, as it were, in review before the confederates* w ho, by 
divers ingenious contnvances, punished the most Sagrant 
ofienders with as much seventy as the nature of their plan would 
allow At length they projected a scheme for c.:aat;‘=irg a 
number of their owm acquaintance, who had all along professed 
the utmost contempt for the talent of this conjurer, w’liiL.h they 
endeavoured to ndicule in all companies, where his surprising 
art was the subject of discourse , not that they had sense and 
discernment enough to perceive the absurdity of his pretensions, 
but affected a smgulanty of opinipns, with a view of insulting 
the inferior understandings of those who were deceived by such 
an idle impostor 

Peregrine, indeed, for obvious reasons, had alw’ays espoused 
their lodgment m this^case, and joined them in re\jJ[in2: the 
public character of his friend But he knew how far the capacities 
of those virtuosi extended, and had frequently caucht them in 
the fact of recounting their exploits against the conjurer, which 
w’ere the productions of their owm in\ention only On these 
considerations, his wTath was kindled against them, and he 
accordingly concerted measures with his coadjutor, for over- 
whelming "them with confusion and dismay. 

In the first place, a report w'as spread by his emissaries, that 
the magician had undertaken to entertain their view with the 
appearance of any person w-hom his customers should desire to 
see, whether dead, or at the distance of a thousand leagues. 
This extraordinary proposal chancmg to be the subject of 
conversation in a place where most -of those mfidels were 
assembled, they talked of it m the usual st^ie, and some of them 
swore the fellow' ought to be pilloried for his presumption. 

Our hero, seizing this favourable opportunity, acquiesced in 
their remarks, and observed, with great vehemence, that it 
would be a mentorious action to put the rascal to the proof, 
and then toss him in a blanket for non-performance. They were 
wonderfully pleased with this suggestion, and forthwith deter- 
mined to try the experiment; though, as they understood the 
apparition would be produced to one only at a time, they could 
not immediately agree in the choice of the person w'ho should 
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stand the fi'-st brunt of the ipagician's skill While each of 
them se\erall} excused himself from thigf preference on vanous 
pretences Peregnne readily undertook the post, expressing 
great confidence of the conjurer’s incapacity to give him the 
least cause of apprehen>Jion 

This ppint being settled, they detached one of their number 
to Crabtree in order to bespeak and adjust the hour and terms 
of the operation, which he msisted upon performmg at his own 
apartment, where everything was prepared for the occasion 
At the appointed time, they went thither in a body, to the 
number of seven, m full expectation of detectmg the impostor, 
and were received with such gloomy fonnahtv, as seemed to 
have an effect upon the countenances of some among them, 
though thev were encouraged by the vivacity of Pickle, who 
affected a double share of petulance, for the more effectual 
accomplishment of his purpose 

Cadwallader made no reply to the intenogations they uttered, 
m the levity of their msolence, at the first entrance, but ordered 
Hadgi to conduct them through the next room, that they might 
see the« was no previous apparatus «to affright their deputy 
with objects foreign to his undertakmg They found nothmg 
but a couple of wax tapers burning on a table that stood with a 
chair by it m the middle of the apartment, and returned to the 
audience-chamber, leavmg Peregnne by himself, to encounter 
the phantom of that person whom they should, without his 
knowledge, desire the magician to conjure up to his view 

All the doors bemg shut and the company seated, a profound 
silence ensued together with a face of dreadful expectation, 
encouraged by the blue flame of the candles, which were tipped 
with sulphur for that purpose, and heightened by the dism^ 
sound of a large bell, whidi Hadgi tolled m the ante-chamber 
Cadwallader^ having thus practised upon their ignorance and 
fear, desired them to name the person to be produced After 
some whispers among themselVfes, one of them took the pen, 
and, wntmg the name of Commodore Trunmon upon a shp of 
paper, put it into the hands of the magiaan, who rose from his 
seat, and, openmg the door of his closet, displayed to their view 
a slmll, witih thigh bones crossed, upon a table covered with 
black doth 

This melancholy spectade made a remarkable impression 
upon the imagwations of the company, already prepossessed 
by the previous ceremony, and ^ey began to survey one 
another with looks of consternation, while Cadwallader, shuttii^ 
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himself in the closet, that was contiguous to the chamber in 
which his friend Peregrine wasfstationed, thrust the label with 
his uncle's name through a sAalli chink in the partition, according 
to agreement, muttenng at the time a sort of gibberish, that 
increased the panic of his audience , then returning to his chair, 
the knell \\as tblled again, and Pickfe called aloud, '‘D — n 
your mummer}"^ why don’t you despatch ^ ” 

Tins was a signal to Crabtree, who thus certified of his hav'ing 
received the paper, stood up and waved his wand m the figure 
of an S The motion being thrice performed, their ears were 
all of a sudden imaded by a terrible noise in the next room* 
accompanied with the \oice of Peregnne, who exclaimed, in a 
tone of horror and amazement, “Guard me. Heaven* my Uncle 
Trunnion'’' This ejaculation had such an erTect up'.n the 
hearers, that two of them swooned wnth fear, a third fell upon 
his knees and prayed aloud, while the other three, in a transport 
of dismay and distraction, burst open the door, and rushea into 
the haunted chamber, where they found the table and chair 
overturned, and Peregnne extended (m all appearance) w'ithout 
sense or motion upon the iloor 

They immed ately be^an to chafe his temples^ aniTne first 
symptom of his recovery which they perceived was a nollow’ 
groan, after which he pronounced these w’crds “Mercifj! 
pow'ers f if I live I saw’ the commodore w’lth his black patch, in 
the very clothes he wmre at my sister’s wedding. ’ This declara- 
tion completed their astonishment and terror; they obsen'cd a 
wildness in his looks, which he seemed to bend on something 
concealed from their view’ : and were infected by his appearar.ee 
to such a pitch of superstition, that it would have been an easy 
matter to persuade them that the chair and table w’ere appant.vns 
of their forefathers. How’ever, they conducted PeT-cgiine into 
the council chamber, w’here the conjurer and Hadgi were 
employed in ministering to those w ho had fainted. *106 pwitients 
having retneved the use of their^f acuities, Cadwallader. assuming 
a double portion of severity m his aspect, asked if they were not 
ashamed of their former incredulity, declanng, that he w’as 
ready to give them more con\incing prgofs of his art upon the 
spot, and w’ould immediately recall three generations of their 
progemtors from the dead^ if they were disposed to relish such 
company. Then tummg to one of them, whose grandfather 
had been hanged, “Are you,” said he, “ambitious of seeing 
the first remarkable personage of your family? Say the w’ord, 
and he shall appear ” 
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This youth, who had been the most msolent and obstreperous 
m the whole soaety, and was now dep;*essed with the same 
proportion of fear, alarmed at the pfoposaT, assured the magician 
he had no cunosity of that sort remaining, and that what he had 
already seen would, he hoped, have a good effect upon his future 
hfe and conversation '*E\ery one of these lieroes made an 
acknowledgment and profession of the same kmd, some of which 
were attended w’th tears, and Hadgi ha\mg provided chairs 
for the whole company, they departed exceedmgly crestfallen 
Two of the number actually sickened with the agitation they 
had undergone, while our hero and his associate made them- 
selves merry with the success of their enterprise 

But this scheme of fortune-tellmg did not engross his whole 
attention , he still continued to mamtain his appearance in the 
beau monde, and, as his expense far exceeded lus mcome, strove 
to contract mtimacies wnth people of mterest and power, he 
showed himself regularly at court, paid his respects to them m 
all places of public diversion, and frequently entered mto their 
parties either of pleasure or cards In the course of this 
cultivation, he happened one evenmg, at a certam chocolate- 
house, fo overlook a match of piquet, Tn which he perceived a 
couple of sharpers makmg a prey of a young nobleman, who 
had neitlier temper nor skill suffiaent to cope with such 
antagonists 

Our hero, bemg a professed enemy to all kmghts of mdustry, 
could not bear to see them cheat m pubhc with such insolent 
audacity Under pretence of commumcatmg some business 
of importance, he begged the favour of speaking to the young 
gentleman m another comer of the room, and m a fnendly 
manner cautioned him agamst his opponents This hot-heade^ 
representative, far from thinkmg or ownmg himself obliged to 
Pickle for his good counsel, looked upon his advice as an insult 
upon his unGerstandmg, and rephed, with an air of ferocious 
displeasure, that he knew how tp take care of his own concerns, 
and would not suffer either him or them to bubble him out of 
a shilling 

Peregnne, offended ^.t the association, as well as at the 
ingratitude and foUy of this conceited coxcomb, expressed his 
resentment, by tellmg him, that he expected at least an acknow- 
ledgment for his candid mtention, but he found his mtellects 
too much warped by his vanity to perceive his own want of 
capacity and cx^nence Inflamed by this reproof, the young 
nobleman challenged him to play for five hundred pounds, with 
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many opprobnous, or at least contemptuous terms of defiance^, 
which provoked our»hero Jo l.ccept the proposal After tne 
other had disengageJ himself *from the old rooks, \^ho were 
extremely mortified at the interruption, the tw 0 young champions 
sat down, and-ifortune acting with uncommon impartiality. 
Pickle, by the supenority of his talents, m two hours won to 
the amount of as many thousand pounds, for which he w'as 
obliged to take his antagonist’s note, the sharpers having 
previously secured his ready money 
Frantic with his loss, the rash young man -would have con- 
tinued the game, and doubled stakes every time, so that Pere- 
grine might ha\ e increased his acquisition to ten times the sum 
he had gained, but he thought he had already suJiCitntly 
chastised the presumption of the challenger, and was unwilLng 
to empower fortune to ravish from him the fruits of his success; 
he therefore dechned my lord’s pijoposal, unless he would play 
for ready money, and his lordship having in vain tried his credit 
among the company, our adventurer withdrew^ leaving him in 
an ecstasy of rage and disappomtment 
As the insolence of Jus behaviour had mcreased with his 
ill-luck, and he had given vent to divers expressions which 
Peregnne took amiss, our young gentleman resoh’ed to auOTent 
his punishment, by teasing him with demands which could not, 
he knew, be immediately satisfied , and next day sent Pipes to 
his father's house with the note, which was drawn payable 
upon demand. The debtor, who had gone to bed half-distracted 
with his misfortune, finding himself waked with such a dis- 
agreeable dun, lost all patience, cursed Pickle, threatened his 
messenger, blasphemed with homble execrations, and made 
%uch a noise as reached the ears of his father, w’ho ordering his 
son to be called mto his presence, exammed him about the 
cause of that uproar, which had disturbed the whole family. 
The young gentleman, after having essayed to amT*5e him with 
sundry equiv ocations, w’hich served only to increase his suspicion 
and desire of knowing the truth, acknowledged that he had lost 
some money overnight at cards, to a gamester who had been so 
impertment as to send a message, deroandmg it that morning, 
though he had told the fellow that it would not suit him to pay 
him immediately The father, w’ho w^as a man of honour, 
reproached him with great seventy for his profligate behaviour 
in general, and this scandalous debt in partijicular, which he 
beheved to be some trifle; then giving him a bank-note for five 
hundred pounds, commanded him to go and discharge it without 
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loss of time This weU-pnnciijled heir took the money, but, 
mstead of waiting upon his cn ditpr, he^ forthwith repaired to 
the gammg-house, m hopes of Yetnevmg his loss and, before 
he rose from the table, saw his note mortgaged for seven-eighths 
of its value 

Meanwhile, Pickle, incensed at the treatment which his 
servant Sad received, and informed of his lordship’s second 
loss, which aggravated his resentment, determmed to preserve 
no medium, and, takmg out a writ the same day, put it imme- 
diatel> m execution upon the body of his debtor, just as he 
stept into his chair at the door of White’s chocolate-house 
The pnsoner, bemg naturally fierce and haughty, attempted 
to draw upon the bailiffs who disarmed him m a twinkling, 
and this effort served only to heighten his disgrace, which was 
witnessed bv a thousand people, most of whom laughed verjr 
heartily at the adventure of a lord’s bemg arrested 

Such a public transaction could not long escape the knowledge 
of his father, who that very day had the satisfaction to hear 
that his son was m a spunging-house In consequence of this 
mformajion, he sent his steward to leajn the particulars of the 
arrest, and was equally offended, surprised, and concerned, 
when he understood the nature of the debt, which he imagmed 
his son had already discharged Unwilling to pay such a 
considerable sum for a spendthnft, whom he had but too much 
mdulged, and who m less than one week might mvolve himself 
m such another difficulty, the old gentleman wrrote a letter to 
Peregnne, representing what a hardship it would be upon hin 
to forfeit such sums by the mdiscretion of a son, whose engage- 
ments he was not bound to fulfil, and desirmg some mitigation 
m his demand, as it was not a debt contracted fbr value recei\ed; 
but mcurred without subjectmg him to the least damage or 
mconvemencif 

Our adventurer no sooner received this letter, than he went 
m person to wait upon the author, to whom he, m a candid 
manner, related the particular circumstances of the match, 
together with the mgratitude and audaaty of his son, which he 
owned had stimulated him to such measures as he otherwise 
would have scorned to take The nobleman acknowledged that 
the revenge was hardly adequate to the provocation, and 
condemned the conduct of his son with such justice and mtegnty, 
as disarmed Fertgrme of his resentment, and disposed him to 
give an undoubted proof of his own dismterestedness, which he 
xmmediatdiy exhibited, by producing the note, and tearmg it 
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to pieces, after ha^ng assured his iordship that the wnt should 
be withdrawn, and the prisoneJ discharged before night. 

The earl, who perf^tly w*ell linderstood the -value of money, 
and was no stranger to the characters of mankind, stood amazed 
at the sacrifice, which Pickle protested was offered by his 
esteem for his lordship, and, after hating complimented him 
upon his generosity, in a very uncommon strain of eTicomium, 
begged the favour of his acquaintance, and msisted upon his 
dming with him next day The youth, proud of having met 
with such an opportunity to distinguish himself, in less than an 
hour performed every article of his promise, and in the mo^Lmg 
w'as visited by the debtor, who came, by the express order of his 
father, to thank him for the obligation under which he w'as 
laid, and to ask pardon for the ofience he had giv’en 
This condescension was ^'erv' glonous for our hero, who 
graciously received his submission, and accompanied him to 
dinner, where he was caressed by the old carl with marks of 
particular affection and esteem Nor was his gratitude confined 
to extenor civility, he offered him the use of his interest at 
court, which was very powerful, and repeated his desire or 
serving him so pressingl?^, that Peregrine thought he could not 
dispense with the opportunity of assisting his absent frund 
Godfrey, in whose behdf he begged the influence of his lordship 
The earl, pleased with this request, which was another proof 
of the young gentleman’s benevolence, said, he would not fail 
to pay the utmost regard to his recommendation, and m six 
weeks a captain’s commission w-^as actually signed for the 
brother of Emilia, who was very- agreeably surpnsed at the 
intimation he receiv-ed from the War Office, though he was 
latterly ignorant of the canal through winch he obtamed that 
promotion. 


CHAPTER LXXXV 

Peregnne is celebrated as a Wit and Patron, and proceeds to entertain 
himself at the Expense of wnom it did concern 

In the meantime, Peregrine flourished m the gay scenes of life, 
and, as I have dready observed, had divers opportunities of 
profitmg in the w’ay of marriage, had not his ambition been a 
little too inordinate, and his heart still biased by a passion, 
which all the levity of youth could not balance, nor all the 
pride of vanity overcome. Nor was our hero unmarked m the 
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world of letters and taste He had signalised himself m several 
poetical productions, b} which ie Ijad acquired a good share ot 
reputation Not that the pieces were such as ought to have 
done much honour to his genius, but any tolerable performance 
from a person of his fi^re and supposed for^^ine, will always 
be considered by the bullc of readers as an instance of astonishing 
capacity /though* the very same production, ushered into the 
world with the name of an author m less affluent arcumstances 
would be justly disregarded and despised, so much is the 
opmion of most people mfluenced and overawed by ndiculous 
considerations 

Be this as it will, our young gentleman was no sooner distm- 
guished as an author, than he was marked out as a patron by all 
the starvmg retamers to poetry, he was solemmsed m odes, 
celebrated m epigrams, and fed with the milk of soft dedication 
His vanity even rehshed tha^ incense, and, though his reason 
could not help despismg those that offered it, not one of them 
was sent aw a} unowned by his mumficence He began to 
thmk himself, in good earnest, that supenor gemus which their 
flattery ^had descnbed, he cultivated ^acquamtance with the 
wits of "^fashion, and even composed in secret a number of 
hons mots, which he uttered m company as the impromptus 
of his imagmation In this practice, mdeed, he imitated some 
of the most renowned gemuses of the age, who, if the truth were 
known, have laboured m secret, with the sweat of their brows, 
for many a repartee which they have vended as the immediate 
production of fancy and expression He was so successful m 
this exercise of his talents, that his fame actually came in com- 
petition with that great man who had long sat at the helm of 
wit, and, m a dialogue that once happened between them, onr 
the subject of a corkscrew, wherein the altercation was dis- 
charged (accordmg to Bayes), slap for slap, dash for dash, our 
hero was juclged to hav#^ the better of his lordship, by some of 
the mmor satelhtes, that commonly surround and reflect the 
rays of such mighty luminanes 

In a word, he dipped himself so far m these hterary amuse- 
ments, that he took the poanagement of the pit mto his direction, 
puttmg himself at the head of those cntics who call themselves 
the town, and m that capacity chastised several players, who 
had been rendered msolent and refractory by unmented success 
As for the new^ productions of the stage, though generally 
unspinted and msipid, they always enjoyed the benefit of his 
influence and protection, because he never disliked the per^ 
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formance so much as he sympathised with the poor author, who 
stood behind the scenc^ m th^ mist dreadful suspense, trembling, 
as It were, on the very brink bf damnation Yet, though he 
extended his generosity and compassion to the humble and 
needy, he never -sjet slip one opportunitjy of mortifying villainy 
and arrogance. Had the executive power qf the legislature 
been vested in him, he would have doubtless deviseS strange 
species of punishment for all offenders agamst humanity and 
decorum; but, restricted as he was, he employed his invention 
in subjecting them to the ridicule and contempt of their 
fellow-subjects 

It was with this view he set on foot the scheme of conjuration, 
which was still happily carried on, and made use of the intelli- 
gence of his friend Cadwallader, though he sometimes converted 
this advantage to the purposes of gallantry, being, as the reader 
may have perceived, of a very amorous complexion He not 
only acted the reformer, or rather the castigator, in the fashion- 
able world, but also exercised his talents among the mfenor 
class of people, who chanced to incur his displeasure. 

One mischievous plaij that entered our hero’s imagination 
was suggested by two advertisements published in the same 
paper, by persons who wanted to borrow certain sums of money, 
for which they promised to give undeniable secunty Peregnne, 
from the style and manner of both, concluded they were written 
by attorneys, a species of people for whom he entertained his 
uncle’s aversion. In order to amuse himself and some of his 
friends with their disappointment, he wrote a letter signed A. B. 
to each advertiser, according to the address specified in the 
newspaper, importing, that if he would come with his writings 
to a certain coffee-house near the Temple, precisely at six in 
the evening, he would find a person sitting in the right-hand 
box next to the window, who would be glad to treat with him 
about the subject of his advertisement, .and, should his secunty 
be liked, would accommodate him with the sum which he wanted 
to raise Before the hour of this double appointment. Pickle, 
with his friend Cadwallader, and a few more gentlemen, to whom 
he had thought proper to communicate the plan, went to the 
coffee-house, and seated themselves near the place that was 
destined for their meeting. 

The hope of getting money had such an evident efiect upon 
their punctuality, that one of them arrived a considerable time 
before the hour; and having reconnoitred the room, took his 
station according to the direction he had received, fixing his 
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eye upon a dock that stood before him, and asking of the bar- 
keeper, if It was not too slow | He had^not remamed in this 
posture many minutes, when he was jomed by a strange figure 
that waddled into the room, with a bundle of papers in his 
bobom, and the sweat rpnmng o\er his nose rSeeing a man in 
the box to whidj he had been directed, he took it for granted 
that he was the lender, and as soon as he could recover his 
breath, which was almost exhausted by the despatch he had 
made, ‘'Sir,” said he, “I presume jrou are the gentleman I was 
to meet about that loan ” Here he was interrupted by the 
other, who eagerly replied, “A B , sir, I suppose ” “The 
same,” cned the last-comer “I was afraid I should be too late, 
for I was detained beyond my expectation by a nobleman at 
the other end of the town, that wants to mortgage a small trifle 
of his estate, about a thousand a year, and my watch happens 
to be in the hands of the maker, havmg met with an accident 
a few nights ago, which set it asleep But, howsomever, there 
IS no time lost, and I hope this afifair will be transacted to the 
satisfaction of us both For my own part, I love to do good 
offices m>self, and therefore I expect uothmg but what is fair 
and honest of other people ” 

His new fnend was exceedmgly comforted by this declaration, 
which he considered as a happy omen of his success, and the 
hope of fingenng the cash operated visibly m his countenance, 
while he expressed his satisfaction at meetmg with a person of 
such candour and humanity “The pleasure,” said he, “of 
dealing with an easy conscientious man, is, m my opinion, 
supenor to that of touching all the money upon earth, for what 
joy can be compared with what a generous mmd feels in befnen J- 
ing its fellow-creatures^ I was never so happy m my life, aS 
at one time, m lendmg five hundred pounds to a worthy gentle- 
man in distress, without insisting upon ngid secunty Sir, 
one may easily distmgu*sh an upright man by his countenance 
For example now, I thmk I could take your word for ten thousand 
pounds ” The other, with great joy, protested, that he was 
nght m his conjecture, and returned the compliment a thousand- 
fold By which means,'‘the expectation of both was wound up 
to a very mterestmg pitch, and both, at the same mstant, began 
to produce their papers, m the untying of which their hands 
shook with transports of eagerness and impatience, while their 
eyes were so mtent upon their work, that they did not perceive 
the occupation of each other 

At length, one of them, havmg got the start of the other, and 
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unrolled several skins of musty parchment, directed his view 
to the employment his ^ne|id , and, seeing him fumbhng at 
his bundle, asked if that was a blaii bond and conveyance 
which he had brought along with him The other, without 
lifting up his Cf-es, or desisting from^his endeavours to loose 
the knot, which by this time he had applied to his teetlj, answered 
this question in the negative, observing that the papers in his 
hand were the security which he proposed to give for the money. 

This reply converted the looks of the mquirer mto a stare of 
infinite solidity, accompanied with the word, Anan! which he 
pronounced m a tone of fear and astonishment The other, 
alarmed at this note, cast his eyes towards the supposed lender, 
and was in a moment infected by his aspect. All the exultation 
of hope that sparkled in their eyes was now succeeded by dis- 
appointment and dismay, and while they gazed ruefully at each 
other, their features were gradually elongated, kke the transient 
curls of a Middle-row periwig. 

This emphatic silence was, howrever, broken by the last-comer, 
who, in a faltering accent, desired the other to recollect the 
contents of his letter V Of your letter I cried the first, putting 
into his hand the advertisement he had received from Pickle; 
which he had no sooner perused, than he produced his own for 
the satisfaction of the other party So that another gloomy 
pause ensued, at the end of which, each uttered a profound 
sigh, or rather groan, and, rising up, sneaked of! without further 
communication, he who seemed to be the most afflicted of the 
two, taking his departure, with an exclamation of “Humbugged, 
egad!” 

Such were the amusements of our hero, though they did not 
"’engross his whole time, some part of which was dedicated to 
nocturnal riots and revels, among a set of young noblemen, 
who had denounced war against temperance, ^onomy, and 
common sense, and were indeed the devoted sons of tumult, 
waste, and prodigality Nol that Peregrine relished those 
scenes, which were a succession of absurd extravagance, devoid 
of all true spmt, taste, or enjoyment But his vanity prompted 
him to mingle with those who are entitled the choice spints of 
the age, and his disposition was so pliable, as to adapt itself 
easily to the measures of his company, where he had not influence 
enough to act in the capacity of a director. Their rendezvous 
was a certam tavern, which might be properly Styled the Temple 
of Excess, where they left the choice of their fare to the discretion 
of the landlord, that they might save themselves the pains of 
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exercising their own reason, and, m order to avoid the trouble 
of adjusting the bill, ordered th waiter tp declare how much 
ever> individual must pay, without specifying the articles of 
the charge This proportion generally amounted to two guineas 
per head for each dmneijiand supper, and freq^ntiy exceeded 
that sum of which the landlord durst not abate, without running 
the ribV of ha\ ing his nose slit for his moderation 
But this was puny expense compared with that which they 
often mcurred, by the damage done to the furniture and servants, 
m the madness of their mtoxication, as well as the loss they 
sustamed at hazard, an amusement to which all of them had 
recourse m the progress of their debauches This elegant 
diversion was introduced, encouraged, and promoted by a 
crew of rapacious sharpers, who had made themselves necessary 
companions to this hopeful generation, by the talents of pimping 
and buffoonery Though they were universally known, even 
b\ those the\ preyed upon, to have no other means of earning 
their hvelihood, than the most mfamous and fraudulent practices, 
they were caressed and courted by these infatuated dupes, when 
a man of honour, who would not jom qj their excesses, would 
have been treated with the utmost mdignity and contempt 
Though Peregrme, m his heart, detested those abandoned 
courses, and was a professed enemy to the whole society of 
gamesters, whom he considered, and always treated, as the 
foes of human kmd, he was insensibly accustomed to licentious 
not, and e\en led imperceptibly mto play by those cormorants, 
who are no less dangerous m the art of cheating, than by their 
consummate skill m workmg up the passions of unwary youth 
They are, for the most part, naturally cool, phlegmatic, and 
crafty, and, by a long habit of dissimulation, have gamed an 
absolute dommion over the hasty passions of the heart, so that 
they engage ^th manifest advantage over the impatience and 
impetuosity of a warm undesignmg temper, like that of our 
young gentleman, who, when he was heated with wine, misled 
by example, mvited on one hand, and defied on the other, forgot 
all his maxims of caution and sobnety, and, plungmg mto the 
reigning folly of the place, had frequent occasions to moralise 
m the monung upon the loss of the preceding night 
These pemtential reflections were attended with many 
laudable resolutions of profitmg by the expenence which he 
had so dearly purchased, but he was one of those philosophers 
who always put off, till another day, the commencement of 
their reformation 
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CHAl^TPR LXXXVI 

Peregnne receives a letter from Hatchway, in consequence of which he 
repairs to the Garrison, and performs the last Offices to his Aunt— He is 
visited by Mr Gauntlet, who mvites him to his Marriage 

In this circle of amusements our hero’s time^was parcelled out, 
and few young gentlemen of the age enjoyed life with greater 
relish, notwithstanding those intervening checks of Reason, 
which served only to whet his appetite for a repetition of the 
pleasures she so prudently condemned; when he received the 
following letter, by which he was determmed to visit his estate 
in the country: 

Cousin Pickle. — I hope you are in a better tmn than your aunt, 
who hath been fast moored to her bed these seven weeks, by several 
feet of under-water lodging in her hold and hollop, whereby I doubt 
her planks are rotted so that she cannot choose but fall to pieces m a 
short time I have done all in my power to keep her tight and easy, 
and free from sudden squalls that might overstram her And here 
have been the doctors, who have scuttled her lower deck, and let 
out SIX gallons of water For my own part, I wonder how the devil 
it came there , for you kiv)w as how it was a hquor she never took m 
But as for those fellows the doctors, they are like unskilful carpenters, 
that in mending one leak make a couple, and so she fills again apace 
But the worst sign of all is this here, she won't let a drop of Nantz go 
between the combings of her teeth, and has quite lost the rudder, 
of her understanding, whereby she yaws woundily m her speech 
palavering about some foreign part called the New Geereusalem, 
and wishing herself in a safe berth in the nver Geordun The parson, 
I must say, strives to keep her steady, concerning the navigation of 
her soul, and talks very sensibly of chanty and the poor, whereof 
she hath left a legacy of two hundred pounds in her wfil And here 
has been Mr Gamahel and your brother my lord, demanding entrance 
at the gate, in order to see her, but I would not suffer them to come 
aboard, and pointed my patereroes, which made them sheer off 
Your sister, 3&rs Clover, keeps close watch upon her kms^oman, 
without ever turning in, and a kind-hearted young -^oman it is I 
should be glad to see you at the gamsoif, if the wmd of your mcli- 
nation sits that way, and mayhSlp it may be a comfort to your aunt, 
to behold you alongside of her, when her anchor is apeak So no 
more at present, but rests, — Your fnend and humble servant to 
command, 

John Hatchway 

Next morning, after the receipt of this epistle, Peregnne, in 
order to manifest his regard to his aunt, as well as his fnendship 
for honest Jack, set out on horseback for* their habitation, 
attended by Pipes, who longed to see his old messmate; but 
before he had reached the garrison, Mrs. Hatchway had given 
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up the ghost, m the threescore and fifth year of her age The 
widower seemed to bear his loss ‘with resi^ation, and behaved 
\ery decentl> upon the occasion, though he did not undergo 
those dangerous transports of sorrow, which some tender- 
hearted husbands have .felt at the departure -^of their wives 
The lieutenant wa^ naturally a philosopher, and so well disposed 
to acquiesce in the dispensations ofi Providence, that m this, 
as well as in every other emergency of his hfe, he firmly believed, 
th'it everythmg which happened was for the best 

Peregnne’s task, therefore, was not so great in comforting 
him as m consolmg his own sister, who, with great poignancy 
and sincenty of gnef, lamented the death of tiie only relation 
\ ith wnom she had mamtamed any mtimacy of correspondence, 
for her mother was as implacable as ever, in her enmity against 
her and Peregnne, and rather more determined in her rancour, 
that which was ongmally a -sudden transport of mdignation, 
bemg by this time settled mto a confirmed invete'*acy of hate 
As for Gam, who was now dignified by the country people with 
the appellation of the young squire, he still acted m the capaaty 
of minister to the capnce and vengeange of his mother, takmg 
all opportumties of disturbmg Juha’s peace, slandenng her 
reputation, and committmg outrages against the tenants and 
domestics of her husband, who was a man of quiet and timorous 
disposition 

But the chief amusement of young Pickle, m his later years, 
was the chase, in which he acquired some renown by his intrepi- 
dity and remarkable figure, which improved every day in 
deformity, msomuch, as to suggest a ludicrous scheme of 
revenge to a gentleman m the neighbourhood Having been 
affronted by the insolence of Crookback, he clothed a larger 
baboon that was m his possession, m a dress that resembled the 
huntmg eqm|jage of Gam, and ordenng the animal to be set 
astnde, and tied upon the back of his keenest hunter, turned 
them out one day after the hounds The horse m a little time 
outstnppmg all ttiQ rest m the field, the nder was mistaken for 
Gam by the whole company, who saluted him as he passed with 
a halloo, observing, that the squire had his usual good luck, m 
being better mounted than his neighbours Pickle afterwards 
appearing m his own person, created great astomshment m the 
spectators, one of whom asked if he l^d spht himself m twain, 
and pomted out«his representative, who was, by this time, 
almost up with the hounds Upon which the identical Gam 
went m puismt of the impostor When he overtook him, he 
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was so much enraged at the counterfeit, that he attacked the 
baboon whip in hs^d, a?id, ‘in all probability, would have 
sacnficed him to his resentment, had not he been prevented 
by the other fox-hunters. They interposed, in order to make up 
the difference j^etwixt two brothers, of the sport, and were 
equally surprised and diverted when they, distinguished the 
quality of Crookback’s antagonist, which they rescued from his 
rage, and reconveyed to its master 

Peregnne, at the request of his fnend Jack, took charge of 
his aunt’s funeral, to which his parents were invited, though 
they did not think proper to appear, or pay the least regard to 
Jus solicitations, when he desired permission to wait upon them 
in person Nevertheless, old Gamaliel, at the instigation of his 
wife, afterwards obtained an order from Doctors’ Commons, 
obliging Hatchway to produce the will of his wife, on the 
supposition that she had bequeathed to him some part of the 
money, which, he knew, was at her own disposal But from 
this step he reaped no other satisfaction than that of finding 
himself altogether neglected by the testatnx, who had left all 
her effects to her husband, except one thousand pounds, with 
her jewels, to Julia’s daughter, the benefaction mentioned m 
the lieutenant’s letter, and some mconsiderable legacies to her 
favourite domestics 

A few days after the interment of this good lady, our hero 
was agreeably surprised with a visit from his fnend Godfrey, 
who had come to England in consequence of that promotion 
which he owed to his interest, though the soldier himself placed 
it to the credit of a certain courtier who had formerly promised 
to befriend him, and now finding his advancement unowned, very 
modestly arrogated the merit of it to himself. He communi- 
cated his good-fortune to Pickle, who complimented him upon 
it as an event of which he had no precogmtion; and at the same 
time told him, that, in consequence of ks preferment, his cousin 
at Windsor had consented to •his being immediately umted in 
the bands of wedlock with his lovely Sophy; that the wedding- 
day was already fixed , and that nothing would be wantmg to his 
happiness, if Peregrine would honour the nuptials with his 
presence. 

Our hero accepted the invitation with great eagerness, when 
he learned that Emilia would be there m quahty of bndesmaid; 
and now repeated what he had formerly wntten to his fnend, 
namely, that he was not only willing, but extremely impatient 
to atone for his mad behaviour to that young lady, by laying 
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himself and his whole fortune at her feet Godfrey thanked 
him for his honourable intenti<Hn, «and promised to use his 
influence, and that of Soph}r, m his behalf, though he seemed 
dubious of their success, on account of his sister’s delicacy, 
TRhich could not pardon, the least shadow of ;Jisrespect He 
owned, indeed, he was not certam that she would appear in the 
same compam with Pickle, but, as she made no stipulations 
on that score he would mterpret her silence m the most favour- 
able manner, and keep her m ignorance of his design, until she 
should find it too late to retract with any decency The hope 
of seeing and conversmg with Emilia, and perhaps of being 
reconciled to her, after having suffered so much and so long 
from her displeasure, raised a tumult of ideas in his breast, and 
produced a strange mquietude of joy and perturbation Gauntlet 
having stayed wath him a few days, and signified the time 
appointed for his spousals, topk his leave, m order to prepare 
for the occasion, while Peregnne, with his fnend Hatchway, 
made a tour among his acquaintance m the country, with a view 
of soundmg their mclinations touching a project which he had 
lately conceived, of offenng himself as ^candidate for a certam 
borough m the neighbourhood, at the ensuing election for 
members of Parliament 

This scheme, which was suggested to him by one of his quality 
patrons, would have succeeded accordmg to his wish, had the 
election taken place immediately, but, before that happened, 
his interest was overbalanced by some small accidents that will 
be recorded m the sequel In the meantime, he repaired to 
Wmdsor on the eve of his fnend’s mamage, and understood 
from Godfrey that it was with the utmost difficulty he and 
Sophy could prevail upon his sister to be present at the wedding/^ 
when she was mformed that her lover was mvited, and that her 
consent had ijot been obtained until they had promised, on the 
part of Peregnne, that he should not renew the old topic, nor 
even speak to her m the style of a former acquaintance 

Our young gentleman was nettled at this preliminary, to 
which, however, he said he would adhere, and so well did he 
think himsdf fortified ’with pnde and resentment, that he 
resolved to behave towards her with such mdifference, as would, 
he hoped, mortify her vamty, and thereby punish her for the 
implacability of her disposition Armed with these sentiments, 
he was next day mtroduced by Godfrey to the bride who 
received him with her usual sweetness of temper and affabihty, 
and Emilia being present, he saluted her with a distant bow. 
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which she acknowledged with a col<J courtesy, and an aspect 
of ice. Though this.»deportment confirmed his displeasure, her 
beauty undermined ^his resolution; he thought her charms 
infinitely improved since their last parting, and a thousand 
fond images recurring to his imagination, he felt his whole 
soul dissolving ihto tenderness and lov^e. 

In order to banish those dangerous ideas, He endeavoured to 
enter into a gay conversation with Sophy, on the subject of 
the approaching ceremony, but his tongue performed its office 
awkwardly, his eyes were attracted towards Emilia, as if they 
had been subject to the power of fascmation, in spite of all 
his efforts, a deep sigh escaped from his bosom, and his whole 
appearance indicated anxiety and confusion 

The bndegroom, perceiving his condition, abridged the visit, 
and having conducted his compamon to his own lodgings, 
expressed his concern at having been the innocent occasion of 
his uneasiness, by exposmg him to* the sight of Emilia, which he 
perceived had given him pain Peregrine, who had by this 
time recollected the dictates of his pnde, assured him, that he 
was very much mistaken in the cause of his disorder, which was 
no other than a sudden’’ qualm, to which he had been for some 
time subject, and to show him how philosophically he could 
bear the disdain of Emilia, which, with all deference to her 
conduct, he could not help thinking a little too severe, he 
desired, as the bndegroom had made preparation for a pnvate 
ball in the evening, that he would provide him with an agreeable 
partner, in which case he would exhibit undoubted proofs of 
the tranquillity of his heart. “I was in hopes/’ answered 
Godfrey, '*of being able, with the assistance of Sophy, to make 
pp matters between you and my sister, and for that reason kept 
her unengaged to any other gentleman for the night, but since 
she was so peevishly obstmate, I shall take care to accommodate 
you with a very handsome young lady^ whose paltner will not 
be sorry to exchange her for Emilia.” 

The thoughts of having an opportumty to coquette with 
another woman, under the eye of this implacable mistress, 
supported his spirits dunng the ceremony, which put Gauntlet 
in possession of his heart’s desire; and, by means of this cordial, 
he found himself so undisturbed at dinner, though he sat 
opposite to his fair enemy, that he was able to pass some 
occasional jokes upon the new-married coyple, with some 
appearance of mirth and good-humour. Nor did Emily any 
otherwise seem affected by his presence, than by excepting him 
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from the partiapation of those genial regards which she distn^ 
buted to the rest of the company ^This easmess of behaviour 
on her side reinforced his resolutiOn,"^ by gfvmg him pretence to 
call her sensibihty m question, for he could not conceive how 
any woman of acute feelings could sit unmoved in presence of 
a man with \&hom she had such recent and mtifnate connexion, 
not considermg that she had much more reason to condemn his 
affectation of unconcern, and that her external deportment 
might, like his own, be an effort of pnde and resentment 
This contest, m pomt of dissimulation, continued till night, 
when the company was paired for dancmg, and Peregrme began 
the ball by wdkmg a mmuet with the bnde, then he took out 
the young lady to whom he was recommended by Gauntlet, 
bemg \ erv well pleased to see that her person was such as might 
ha\e mspired even Emily herself with jealousy, though, at the 
same time, he percei\ ed his mistress coupled wnth a gay young 
officer, whom, with all due deference to his own qualifications, 
he considered as no despicable nval However, he himself 
first began hostihties, by becoming all of a sudden particular 
with his partner, whom he forthwith assailed with fiattenng 
compliments, that soon mtroduced the subject of love, upon 
whi^ he expatiated with great art and elocution, usmg not 
only the faculty of speech, but also the language of the eyes, 
m which he was a perfect connoisseur 
This behaviour soon manifested itself to the whole assembly, 
the greatest part of whom beheved that he was m good earnest 
captivated by the channs of his partner, while Emilia, pene- 
trating mto his design, turned his own artillery upon himself, 
by seeming to hsten with pleasure to the addresses of his nval, 
who was no novice m the art of makmg lov e She even affecte4 
uncommon vivaaty, and giggled aloud at every whisper which 
he conveyed mto her ear, msomuch that she, m her turn, afforded 
speculation to the company, who imagmed the young soldier 
had made a conquest of the bndegroom’s sister 
Pickle himself began to chensh the same opmion, which 
gradually mvaded his good-humour, and at length ffled his bosom 
with rage He strove to suppress his mdignation, and called 
every consideration of vanity and revenge to his aid He 
endeavoured to wean his eyes from the fatal object that disturbed 
him, but they would not obey his direction and command He 
widied himself depnved of all sensation, when he heard her 
laugh, and saw her smde upon the officer, and, m the course of 
country-dancing, when he was obliged to jom hands with her 
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the touch thniled through all his nerves, and kindled a flame 
within him which he'^fould not .’contain. In a word, his endea- 
vours to conceal the situation bf his thoughts were so violent, 
that his constitution could not endure the shock, the sweat ran 
down his forehead in a stream, the cpiour vanished from his 
cheeks, his knees began to totter, and his ej;e&ight to fail; so 
that he must have fallen at his full length upon the ’floor, had 
not he retired very abruptly into another room, where he threw 
himself upon a couch, and famted. 

In this condition he was found by his friend, who, seemg Him 
withdraw with such symptoms of disorder, followed bm thither; 
and, when he recovered the use of his faculties, pressed him to 
make use of a bed in that house, rather than expose himself in 
the night air, by going home to his own lodgmgs, but not being 
able to prevail upon him to accept the ofier, he vorapped him up 
m a cloak, and, conducting him ^0 the inn where he lodged, 
helped him to undress and go to bed, where he was immediately 
seized with a violent fit of the ague Godfrey behaved with 
great tenderness, and would have actually borne him company 
all night, notwithstandii3g the circumstances of his own situation, 
had not his fnend insisted upon his returning to the company, 
and making his apology to his partner for his sudden departure 

This was a step absolutely necessary towards mamtaming the 
quiet of the assembly, which he found in great consternation, 
occasioned by his absence; for some of the ladies, seemg the 
bndegroom follow the stranger m his retreat, the meaning of 
which they did not comprehend, began to be afraid of a quarrel. 
Emilia, upon pretence of that supposition, was so much alarmed, 
that she could not stand, and was fain to have recourse to a 
Smelling-bottle. 

The bride, who understood the whole mystery, was the only 
person that acted with deliberation and composure^ she imputed 
Emilia's disorder to the right cause, which was no other than 
concern for the condition of her lover, and assured the ladies 
there was nothing extraordinary m Mr. Pickle's going off, he 
being subject to faintmg fits, by which he was often overtaken 
without any previous notice. The arrival of Gauntlet confirmed 
the truth of this declaration He made an apology to the 
company m the name of his fnend, who, he told them, was 
suddenly taken ill; and they returned to their diversion of 
dancmg, with this vanation: Emilia was so disordered and 
fatigued, that she begged to be excused from contmuing 
the exercise; and Peregrine’s partner being disengaged, was 
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paired with the young ofiScer, for whom she was originally 
designed 

Meanwhile, the bnde ^ithdreiv into another apartment with 
her sister, and expostulated vnth her upon her cruelty to Mr 
Pickle, assunng her, from Godfrey’s informatjon, that he had 
undergone a severe fit on her account, which, in all likelihood, 
would have a dangerous effect upon his constitution Though 
Emily was inflexible m her answers to the kind remonstrances 
of the gentle Sophy, her heart was melting with the impressions 
of pity and love, and, findmg herself unable to perform the duty 
of her function, m puttmg the bride to bed, she retired to her 
own chamber, and m secret S3nnpathised with the distemper 
of her lover 

In the mommg, as early as decency would permit him to 
lea\e the arms of his dear wife. Captain Gauntlet made a visit 
to Peregrme, who had passed a very tedious and uneasy mght, 
having been subject to short mtervals of delirium, during which 
Pipes had found it very difficult to keep him fast belayed He 
owned indeed to Godfrey, that his imagination had been haunted 
by the ideas of Emilia and her officer, ;svhich tormented him to 
an unspeakable degree of anguish and distraction, and that he 
would rather suffer death than a repetition of such excruciating 
reflections He was, however, comforted by his fnend, who 
assured him, that his sister’s mclmations would in time prevail 
over all the endeavours of resentment and pnde, illustratmg 
this asseveration by an account of the manner in which she was 
affected by the knowledge of his disorder, and advising him to 
implore the mediation of Sophy, m a letter which she should 
communicate to Emilia 

This was an opportumty which our hero thought too favour^ 
able to be neglected, calling for paper, he sat up in his bed, and, 
m the first trgtnsports of his emotion, wrote the followmg petition 
to Godfrey’s amiable wife 

Dbar I^Iadam — ^The afQictioxi of a contrite heart can never 
appeal to your benevolence m vain and therefore I presume to 
approach you m this season of delight with the language of sorrow 
requesting that you will espouse the cause of an unhappy lover who 
mourns with unutterable anguish over bis ruined hope and intercede 
for my pardon with that divme creature whom in the intemperance 
and excess of passion, I have so mortally offended Good Heaven ! 
IS mv guilt mexpiable^ Am I excluded from all hope of remission ^ 
Am I devoted to misery and despair? I have offered all the atone- 
ment which the most perfect and smcere pemtence could suggest 
and she rejects my hunuhty and repentance If her resentment 
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would pursue me to the grave, let her sigmfy her pleasure, and may 
I be branded with the name of villain, and remembered with infamy 
and detestation to all pc^tent^, if t hesitate one moment m sacrificing 
a hfe which is odious to Emilia*/ Ah! madam, while I thus pour 
forth the effusions of my gnef and distraction, I look around the 
apartment in which I he, and every well-known object that salutes 
my view, recalls t^ my remembrance that’fond, that happy day, on 
which the fair, the good, the tender-hearted Sophy became my ad- 
vocate, though I was a stracCger to her acquaintance, and effected a 
transporting reconciliation between me and that same enchanting 
beauty, that is now so implacably incensed. If she is not satisfied 
with the pangs of remorse and disappomtment, the transports of 
madness I have undergone, let her prescnbe what further penance 
she thinks I ought to endure, and when I dechne her sentence, let me 
be the object of her eternal disdain 

I commit myself, dear madam * dear Sophy I dear partner of my 
fnendl to your kind interposition I know you will manage my 
cause, as a concern on which my happiness entirely depends, and I 
hope eveiy’thmg from your compassion and beneficence, while I fear 
e’veiythmg from her rigour and barb^ty Yes* I call it barbanty, 
a savageness of delicacy altogether inconsistent with the tenderness 
of human nature, and may the most abject contempt be my portion, 
if I hve under its scourge* But I begin to rave I conjure you by 
your own humanity and sweetness of disposition, I conjure you by 
your love for the man wlSom Heaven hath decreed your protector, 
to employ your influence with that angel of wrath, in behalf of 
Your obhged and obedient servant, 

P Pickle 

This epistle was immediately transmitted by Godfrey to his 
wife, who perused it with marks of the most humane sympathy; 
and, carrying it into her sister’s chamber, “Here is something,” 
said she, presenting the paper, “which I must recommend to 
your serious attention ” Emilia, who immediately guessed the 
meaning of this address, absolutely refused to look upon it, or 
even to hear it read, till her brother, entermg her apartment, 
reprimanded her sharply for her obstmacy and fjride, accused 
her of folly and dissimulation, and entered so warmly into the 
interests of his fnend, that she thought him unkind in his 
remonstrances, and, burstmg mto a flood of tears, reproached 
him with partiality and want of affection. Godfrey, who 
entertained the most perfect love and veneration for his sister, 
asked pardon for having given offence, and, kissing the drops 
from her fair eyes, begged she would, for his sake, listen to the 
declaration of his friend. 

Thus solicited, she could not refuse to hear the letter, which, 
when he had repeated, she lamented her own fate in bemg the 
occasion of so much uneasiness, desired her brother to assure 
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Mr Pickle that she \\ai> not a voluntary enemy to his peace, 
on the contrar} , she wished him all happuress, though she hoped 
he would not blame her for con«pltmg her own, in avoiding any 
future explanation or connexion with a person whose corres- 
pondence she found herself under a necessity to renounce 

In \am did the new-mamed couple exhaust their eloquence 
in attempting to prove, that the reparation which our hero had 
offered was adequate to the injury she had sustained, that, m 
reconciling herself to a penitent lover, who subsenbed to her 
own terms of submission, her honour would be acquitted by tne 
most scrupulous and se\ere judges of decorum, and that her 
inflexibility would be justly asenbed to the pride and insensi- 
Dihty of her heart She turned a deaf ear to all their argument*!^ 
exhortations, and entreaties, and threatened to leave the house 
immediately, if they would not promise to drop that subject 
of discourse 

Godfrey, very much chagnned at the bad success of his 
endeavours, returned to his fnend, and made as favourable a 
report of the affair, as the nature of his conversation with Emilia 
would permit, but as he could not avoid mentioning her reso- 
lution m the close, Peregnne was obliged to dnnk again the bitter 
draught of disappomtment, which put his passions into such a 
state of agitation, as produced a short ecstasy of despair, m 
which he acted a thousand extravagances This paroxysm, 
however, soon subsided mto a settled reserve of gloomy resent- 
ment, which he m secret mdulged, detaching himself, as soon 
as possible, from the company of the soldier, on pretence of 
retiring to rest 

While he lay ruminatmg upon the circumstances of his 
present situation, his fnend Pipes, who knew the cause of hw 
anxiety, and firmly beheved that Emilia loved his master at her 
heart, howsoever she might attempt to disguise her sentiments, 
I say, Thomas was taken with a conceit which he thought would 
set everything to nghts, and therefore put it in execution 
without further delay liymg aside his hat, he ran directly to 
the house of Sophy’s father, and, affectmg an air of surpnse 
and consternation, to which he had never before been subject, 
thundered at the door with such an alarmmg knock, as in a 
moment brought the whole family into the hall When he was 
admitted, he began to gape, stare, and pant at the same time, 
and made no reply, when Godfrey asked what was the matter, 
till Mrs Gauntlet expressed her apprehensions about his master 
When Pickle’s name was mentioned, he seemed to make an 
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effort to speak, and, m a bellowing tone, pronounced, ^‘Brought 
himself up, split my Jopsaijs * ’’ So saying, he pomted to his 
own neck, and rose upon his tiptoes, by way of explaining the 
meaning of his words. 

Godfrey, without staying to ask another question, rushed 
out, and flew towards the inn, with the utmost horror and 
concern; while Sophy, who did not nghtly* unders’tand the 
language of the messenger, addressing herself to him a second 
time, said, “I hope no accident has happened to Mr Pickle?*^ 
“No accident at all,” replied Tom; “he has only hanged himself 
for love ” ^ These words had scarcely proceeded from his mouth 
when Emilia, who stood listening at the parlour door, shrieked 
aloud, and dropped down senseless upon the floor; while her 
sister, who was almost equally shocked at the intelligence, had 
recourse to the assistance of her maid, by whom she was 
supported from falling 

Pipes, hearing Emily’s voice, congratulated himself upon the 
success of his stratagem. He sprung to her assistance, and, 
lifting her up into an easy chair, stood by her, until he saw her 
recover from her swoon, ^ and heard her call upon his master’s 
name, with all the frenzy of despainng love Then he bent 
his course back to the mn, overjoyed at the opportunity of 
telling Peregnne what a confession he had extorted from his 
mistress, and extremely vain of this proof of tus own sagacity. 

In the meantime Godfrey arriving at the house in which he 
supposed this fatal catastrophe had happened, ran upstairs 
to Peregrine’s chamber, without sta3dng to make any inquiry 
below, and, finding the door locked, burst it open with one 
stroke of his foot. But what was his amazement, when, upon 
eatrance, our hero, startmg up from the bed, saluted him with 
a boisterous exclamation of “Zounds I who’s there?” He was 
struck dumb with astonishment, which also nvet^ him to the 
place wheie he stood, scarce crediting the testimony of his own 
senses, till Peregrine, with an air of discontent, which denoted 
him displeased with his intrusion, dispelled his apprehension 
by a second address, saying, “I see you consider me as a friend, 
by your using me without ceremony.”*' 

The soldier, thus convinced of the falsehood of the information 
he had received, began to imagine, that Pickle had projected 
the plan which was executed by his servant; and lookmg upon 
it as a piece of unj'ustifiable finesse, which might be attended 
with very melancholy consequences to his sister or wife, he 
answered, in a supercilious tone, that Mr. Pickle must blame 
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himself for the mterruption of his repose, \vhich was entirely 
owing to the sorry jest he had set on foot 
Pickle, who was the child of passion, and more than half mad 
with impatience before this visit, heanng himself treated in 
such a cavaher manner, ^advanced close up to Godfrey’s breast, 
and assuming a stem, or rather frantic counteiance, “ Hark ye, 
sir,” said'^he, ' you are mistaken if you think I jest, I am in 
dowmnght earnest, I assure you ” Gauntlet, who was not a 
man to be browbeaten, seeing himself thus bearded by a person 
of whose conduct he had, he thought, reason to complain, put 
on his military look of defiance, and, erecting his chest, replied 
with an exalted voice, “Mr Pickle, whether you were m jest or 
earnest, you must give me leave to tell you, that the scheme 
was childish, unseasonable, and unkind, not to give it a harsher 
term” “Death, sir>” cned our adventurer, “you tnfle with 
my disquiet, if there is any meaning m your insmuation, explam 
yourself, and then I shall know what answer it will befit me to 
give ” “I came with very different sentiments,” resumed the 
soldier, “but since you urge me to expostulation, and behave 
with such unprovoked loftmess of displeasure, I will, without 
circumlocution, tax you with having committed an outrage 
upcm the peace of my family, in sending your fellow to alarm 
us with such an abmpt account of your havmg done violence 
upon yourself” Peregnne, confounded at this imputation, 
stood silent, with a most savage aspect of surpnse, eager to 
know the cucumstance to which his accuser alluded, and incensed 
to find it beyond the sphere of his comprehension 
While these two imtated fnends stood fronting each other 
with mutual mdignation m their eyes and attitudes, they were 
jomed by Pipes, who, without taking the least notice of th» 
situation m which he found them, told his master, that he might 
up with the^ topgallant-masts of his heart, and out with his 
rejoicmg pendants, for as to Miss Emily, he had clapped her 
helm aweather, the vessel wore^ and now she was upon the 
other tack, standmg nght mto the harbour of his goodwill 
Peregnne, who was not yet a connoisseur in the terms of his 
lacquey, commanded him, upon pam of his displeasure, to be 
more exphat m his mtelligence, and by dmt of divers questions, 
obtamed a perfect knowledge of the scheme which he had put 
m execution for his service This information perplexed him 
not a httle, he would have chastised his servant upon the spot 
for bis tementy, bad he not plainly perceived that the fellow’s 
mtention was to promote his ease and satisfaction, and, on the 
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other hand, he knew not how to acquit himself of the suspicion 
which he saw Godfrey entertain of his being the projector of 
the plan, without condescending to an explanation, which his 
present disposition could not brook After some pause, however, 
turning to Pipes with a severe frown, "‘RascaH” said he, “this 
is the second tirile I have suffered in the opinion of that lady, 
by your ignorance and presumption; if ever ydu inteimeddle in 
my affairs for the future, without express order and direction, 
by all that’s sacred ^ I will put you to death without mercy. 
Away, and let my horse be saddled this instant.” 

Pipes having withdrawn, in order to perform this piece of 
duty, our young gentleman, addressmg himself again to the 
soldier, and laying his hand upon his breast, said, with a 
solemnity of regard, “Captam Gauntlet, upon my honour, I 
am altogether innocent of that shallow device which you impute 
to my invention , and I don’t think you do justice either to my 
intellect or honour, in supposing me capable of such insolent 
absurdity. As for your sister, I have once in my life affronted 
her in the madness and impetuosity of desire, but I have made 
such acknowledgments, and offered such atonement, as few 
women of her sphere woflld have refused; and before God’ I am 
determined to endure every torment of disappointment and 
despair, rather than prostrate myself again to the cruelty of 
her unjustifiable pride.” So saying, he stalked suddenly down- 
stairs, and took horse immediately, his spirits being supported 
by resentment, which prompted him to vow within himself, 
that he would seek consolation for the disdain of Emilia, in the 
possession of the first willing wench he should meet upon 
the road. 

_ While he set out for the garrison with these sentiments. 
Gauntlet, in a suspense between anger, shame, and concern, 
returned to the house of his father-m-law, where he found his 
sister still violently agitated from the news of Peregrine’s death; 
the mystery of which he forthwcith unravelled, recounting at the 
same time the particulars of the conversation which had hap- 
pened at the inn, and describing the demeanour of Pickle with 
some expressions of aspenty, which were neither agreeable to 
Emilia, nor approved by the gentle Sophy, who tenderly chid him, 
for allowing Peregrine to depart in terms of misunderstandmg. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII 

Pere '-me sets out for the Gammon, aSd meets wjth a Nymph of the Road, 
\\hom he takes mto Keepmg, and metamorphoses mto a fine Lady 

In the meantime, our Lero jogged along m a profound revene, 
which disturbed by a beggar-woman and her daughter, 
TV ho solicited him for alms, as he pasfeed them on the road The 
girl was about the age of sixteen, and, notwithstanding the 
fetched equipage m which she appeared, exhibited to his view 
a set of agreeable features, enhvened with the complexion of 
health and cheerfulness The resolution I have already 
mentioned was still warm m his imagmation, and he looked 
upon this young mendicant as a very proper object for the 
performance of his vow He, therefore, entered into a conference 
with the mother, and for a small sum of money purchased hei 
property m the wench, who did not require much courtship 
and entreaty, before she consented to accompany him to any 
place that he should appoint for her habitation 
This contract bemg settled to his satisfaction, he ordered 
Pipes to seat his acqmsition behmd him upon the crupper, and, 
ahghtmg at the first public-house which they found upon the 
road, he wnrote a letter to Hatchway, desinng him to receive 
this hedge mamorata, and direct her to be cleaned and clothed 
m a decent manner, with all expedition, so that she should be 
touchable upon his amval, which, on that account, he would 
defer for the space of one day This billet, together with the 
girl, he committed to the charge of Pipes, after havmg laid 
strong mjunctions upon him to abstam from all attempts upon 
her chastity, and ordered him to make the best of his way J:o 
the garrison, while he himself crossed the country to a market 
town, where he proposed to spend the mght 
Tom, thuC cautioned, proceeded with his charge, and, bemg 
naturally taciturn, opeh^ not his hps, until he had performed 
the best half of ins journey But Thomas, notwithstandmg 
his irony appearance, was m reahty composed of flesh and 
blood His desire being titillated by the contact of a buxom 
wench, whose nght ann embraced his middle as he rode, his 
thoughts began to mutiny against his master, and he found it 
almost impossible to withstand the temptation of makmg love 
Nevertheless,^ he wrestled with these rebeUious suggestions 
with all the r^on that Heaven had enabled hmr> to exert, 
and that bemg totally overcome, lus victonous passion suddenly 
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broke out m this address: “’SbloodI I believe master thinks 
I have no more stuff i| my ^ody than a dried haddock, to turn 
me adrift in the darS with such a spanker. D'ye think he 
don't, my dear^" To this question his fellow-traveller replied, 
“Swanker anan’" And the lover resumed his suit, saying, 
“ Oons ^ how you tfickle my timber * Sonfethmg shoots from your 
arm, through my stowage, to the very keelstbne. Han't you 
got quicksilver in your hanci^” “Quicksilver I” said the lady, 
“d — n the silver that has crossed my hand this month. D’ye 
think, if I had silver, I shouldn't buy me a smock? " “Adsooks f 
you baggage," cned the lover, “you shouldn't want a smock 
nor a petticoat neither, if you could have a kindness for a true- 
hearted sailor, as sound and strong as a nine-inch cable, that 
would keep all clear above board, and everything snug under 
the hatches " “Curse 3rour gum!" said the charmer, “what's 
your gay balls and your hatches to me^*" “Do but let us bring 
to a little," answered the wooer, whose appetite was by this 
time whetted to a most ravenous degree, “and I'll teach you 
to box the compass, my dear. Ah* you strapper, what a jolly 
b — ^h you are!" “B — ^h*" exclaimed this modem Dulcmea, 
incensed at the opprobndhs term, “such a b — ^h as your mother, 
you dog. D — ^n you, I've a good mind to box your jaws instead 
of your comepiss. I’ll let you know, as how I am meat for 
your master, you saucy blackguard. You are worse than a 
^og, you old flinty-faced, flea-bitten scrub. A dog wears his 
own coat, but you wear your master's." 

Such a torrent of disgraceful epithets from a person who had 
no clothes at all, converted the gallant's love into choler, and 
he threatened to dismount and seize her to a tree, when she 
sjjould have a taste of his cat-o'-nme-tails athwart her quarters ; 
but, instead of being intimidated by ins menaces, she set him 
at defiance, and held forth with such a flow of eloquence, as 
would have entitled her to a considerable share 61 reputation, 
even among the nymphs of Bjlhngsgate; for this young lady, 
over and above a natural genius for itercation, had her talents 
cultivated among the venerable society of weeders, podders, 
and hoppers, with whom she had assopiated from her tender 
years. No wonder, then, that she soon obtained a complete 
victory over Pipes, who, as the reader may have observed, was 
very little addicted to the exercise of speech. Indeed, he was 
utterly disconcerted by her volubihty of tongue; and, being 
altogether unfurnished with answers to the distinct penods of 
her discourse, very wisely chose to save himself the expense of 

q8S9 
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breath and argument, by giving her a full swing of cable, so 
that she might bnng herself up, wl^le heTode onwards, in silent 
compc^ure, without taking any more notice of his fair fellow- 
tra\eller, than if she had been his master’s cloak-bag 

In spite of all the despatch he could make, it was late before 
he arrived at the garrison, where he deliveffed the letter and 
the lady to the heutenant, who no sooner understood the 
intention of his fnend, than he ordered all the tubs in the house 
to be earned into the hall, and filled with water Tom having 
provided lumseif ^ith swabs and brushes, divested the fair 
stranger of her vanegated drapery, which was immediately 
committed to the flames, and performed upon her soft and sleek 
person the ceremony of scrubbing, as it is practised on board 
of the kings ships of war Yet the n3nnph herself did not 
submit to this punfication without repining She cursed the 
director, who was upon the spot, with many abusive allusions 
to his wooden leg, and as for Pipes the operator, she employed 
her talons so effectually upon his face that the blood ran over 
his nose in sundry streams, and next morning, when those 
nvulets were dry, his countenance resembled the rough bark 
of a plum-tree, plastered with gum Nevertheless, he did his 
duty with great perseverance, cut off her hair close to the scalp, 
handled his brushes with dextenty, applied his swabs of different 
magnitude and texture, as the case required and, lastly, nnsed 
the whole body with a dozen pails of cold water, discharged 
upon her head 

These ablutions bemg executed, he dned her with towels, 
accommodated her with a clean shift, and, actmg the part of a 
valet-de-chambre, clothed her from head to foot, in dean and 
decent apparel which had belonged to Mrs Hatchway, by whicph 
means her appearance was altered so much for the better, that 
when Peregrme arrived next day, he could scarce beheve his 
own eyes He was, for that reason, extremely wdl pleased with 
his purchase, and now resolved to indulge a whim, which seized 
him at the very mstant of his amval 

He had, as I beheve the reader will readily allow, made 
considerable progress m the study of character, from the highest 
rank to the most humble station of life, and found it diversified 
m the same manner, through every degree of subordination and 
precedency Nay, he moreover observed, that the conversation 
of those who axejdigmfied with the appellation of pohte company, 
is neither more edifymg nor entertaimng than that which is 
met with among the lower classes of mankmd, and that the 
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only essential difference, in point of demeanour, is the form of an 
education, which thelmean^st capacity can acquire, without 
much study or apphcation -Possessed of this notion, he 
determined to take the young mendicant under his own tutorage 
and instruction. In consequence of which, he hoped he should, 
m a few weeks, b^able to produce her m company, as an accom- 
plished young lady of qncommon wit, and an •excellent 
understanding. 

This extravagant plan he forthwith began to execute with 
great eagerness and industry; and his endeavours succeeded 
even beyond his expectation The obstacle, in surmounting 
of which he found the greatest difficulty, was an inveterate 
habit of swearmg, which had been indulged from her infancy, 
and confirmed by the example of those among whom she had 
lived. However, she had the rudiments of good sense from 
nature, which taught her to liste^ to wholesome advice, and 
was so docile as to comprehend and retain the lessons which 
her governor recommended to her attention; insomuch, that he 
ventured, in a few days, to present her at table, among a set 
of country squires^ to whom she w’as introduced as mece to the 
heutenant In that ca|?acity she sat with becoming easiness 
of mien (for she was as void of the mauvaise honte as any duchess 
in the land), bowed very graciously to the compliments of the 
gentlemen, and though she said httle or nothing, because she 
was previously cautioned on that score, she more than once gave 
way to laughter, and her mirth happened to be pretty well 
timed. In a word, she attracted the applause and admiration 
of the guests, who, after she was withdrawn, complimented 
Mr Hatchway upon the beauty, breeding, and good-humour 
of his kinswoman 

* But what contnbuted more than any other circumstance 
to her speedy improvement, was some small ins^ht into the 
pnmer, which she had acquired at a dav-school, dmng the hfe 
of her father, who was a day-labourer in the country Upon 
this foundation did Peregnne build a most elegant super- 
structure, he culled out choice sentences from Shakspeare, 
Otway, and Pope, and taught her tew repeat them with an 
emphasis and theatneal cadence He then instructed her in 
the names and epithets of the most celebrated players, which 
he directed her to pronounce occasionally, with an air of careless 
famihanty, and, perceivmg that her voice wa^ naturally clear, 
he enriched it with remnants of opera tunes, to be hummed 
during a pause in conversation, which is generally supplied with 
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a circulation of a pinch of snuff By means of this cultivation, 
she became a wonderful proficient m tHe polite graces of the 
age, she, with great faahtv, comprehended the scheme of 
whist, though cnbbage was her favounte game, with which she 
had amused herself m her vacant hours, from^her first entrance 
mto the profession of hopping, and brag soon grew familiar to 
her practice and conception 

Thus prepared, she was exposed to the company of her own 
sex, bemg first of all visited by the parson’s daughter, who could 
not a\oid showing that civility to Mr Hatchway’s niece, after 
she had made her pubhc appearance at church Mrs Clover, 
who had a great share of penetration, could not help enter- 
taini ig some doubts about this same relation, whose name she 
had ne\er heard the uncle mention, dunng the whole term 
of her residence at the garnson But as the young ladv was 
treated in that character, sha would not refuse her acquaintance, 
and, after having seen her at the castle, actually invited Miss 
Hatchway to her house In short, she made a progress 
through almost all the &.milies m the neighbourhood, and 
by dint of her quotations (which, by^the by, were not always 
judiaously used), she passed for a spnghtly young lady, of 
uncommon learning and taste 

Peregrme havmg in this manner mitiated her m the beau 
monde of the country, conducted her to London, where she was 
provided with private lodgings and a female attendant, and 
put her immediately under the tuition of his valet-de-chambre, 
who had orders to instruct her m dancmg and the French 
language He attended her to plays and concerts three or four 
times a week, and when our hero thought her sufficiently accus- 
tomed to the sight of great company, he squired her m person 
to a pubhc assembly, and danced with her among all the gay 
ladies of fas^on, not but that there was still an evident air of 
rustiaty ana awkwardness m her demeanour, which was inter- 
preted mto an agreeable wildness of spint, supenor to the forms 
of common breedmg He afterwards found means to make her 
acquamted with some distmgmshed patterns of her own sex, by 
whom she was admitted mto the most elegant parties, and con- 
tmued to make good her pretensions to gentihty, with great cir- 
cumspection But one evemng, bemg at carckwilii a certain lady 
whom she detected m the very fact of unfair conveyance, she 
taxed her roundly with the fraud, and brought upon herself 
such a torrent of sarcastic reproof, as overbore all her mayimg 
of caution, and burst open the floodgates of her own natural 
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repartee, twanged off with the appellation of b and w , 

wiiich she repeated ^th great vehemence, in an attitude of 
manual defiance, to the terror of her antagonist, and the astomsh- 
ment of all present, nay, to such an unguarded pitch was she 
provoked, that, starting up, she snapt her fingers, in testimony 
of disdain, and, 3ts she quitted the roofn, applied her hand to 
that part which was the last of her that disa{)peared^ inviting 
the company to kiss it, by one of its coarsest denominations. 

Peregrme was a little disconcerted at this oversight in her 
behaviour, wdnich, by the demon of intelligence, was m a moment 
conveyed to all the pnvate companies m town; so that she was 
absolutely excluded from all polite communication, and Pere- 
gnne, for the present, disgraced among the modest part of his 
female acquaintance, many of whom not only forbade him their 
houses, on account of the impudent insult he had committed 
upon their honour, as well as understandmg, in palming a 
common trull upon them, as a young lady of birth and education ; 
but also aspersed his family, by affirming that she was actually 
his own cousin-german, whom he had precipitately raised from 
the most abject state of humility and contempt In revenge 
for this calumny, our ^oung gentleman explained the whole 
mystery of her promotion, together with the motives that 
induced him to bnng her into the fashionable world, and 
repeated among his companions the extravagant encomiums 
which had been bestowed upon her by the most discerning 
matrons of the age. 

Meanwhile, the mfanta herself being rebuked by her benefactor 
for this mstance of misbehaviour, promised faithfully to keep 
a stncter guard for the future over her conduct, and applied 
fjierself with great assiduity to the studies, in which she was 
assisted by the Swiss, who gradually lost the freedom of his 
heart, while she was profiting by his instruction. In other 
words, she made a conquest of her preceptor, wlTo yielding to 
the instigations of the flesh, cho^e a proper opportunity to declare 
his passion, which was powerfully recommended by his personal 
qualifications; and his mtentions bemg honourable, she listened 
to his proposals of espousing her m private. In consequence 
of this agreement, they made an elopement together, and, being 
buckled at the Fleet, consummated their nuptials in private 
lodgings, by the Seven Dials, from which the husband next 
morning sent a letter to our hero begging forgiveness for the 
clandestine step he had taken, which he solemnly protested 
was not owing to any abatement in his inviolable regard for his 
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master, whom he should always honour and esteem to his latest 
breath, but entirely to the irresistible faharms of the young 
lad} , to whom he was now so^ happy as to be jomed in the 
silken bonds of mamage 

Peiegnne, though at first offended at his valet’s presumption, 
was upon second thoughts, reconciled to thC event by which 
he was delivered 'from an encumbrance, for by this time he had 
performed his frohc, and began to be tired of his acquisition 
He reflected upon the former fidehty of the Swiss, which had 
been manifested m a long course of service and attachment, 
and, thinking it would be cruelly severe to abandon him to 
poverty and distress for one venial trespass, he resolved to 
pardon what he had done, and enable him in some shape to 
provide for the family which he had entailed upon himself 

With these sentiments, he sent a favourable answer to the 
dehnquent, desiring to see him as soon as his passion should 
permit him to leave the arms of his spouse for an hour or two, 
and Hadgi, in obedience to this intimation, repaired immedi- 
ately to the lodgings of his master, before whom he appeared 
with a most pemtential aspect Peregrine, though he could 
scarce help laughing at his rueful length of face, reprimanded 
him sharply, for his disrespect and ingratitude in taking that 
by stealth which he might have had for asking The culprit 
assured him, that next to the vengeance of God, his master’s 
displeasure was that which of all evils he dreaded to incur, 
but that love had distracted his bram in such a manner, as to 
banish every other consideration but that of gratifying his 
desire, and he owned, that he should not have been able to 
preser\ e his fidehty and duty to his own father, had they inter- 
fered with the mterest of his passion He then appealed to hw 
master’s own heart for the remission of his guilt, alluding to 
certain circumstances of our hero’s conduct, which evinced the 
desperate effects of love In short, he made such an apology 
as extorted a smile from his offended judge, who not only 
forgave his transgression, but also promised to put him m some 
fair way of earmi^ a comfortable subsistence 

The Swiss was so muchaffected with this instance of generosity, 
that he fell upon his knees, and kissed his hand, praying to 
heaven, with great fervour, to make him worthy of such good- 
ness and condescension His scheme, he said, was to open a 
coffee-house and^ tavern m some creditable part of the town, 
in hopes of bemg favoured with the custom of a numerous 
acquai n ta n ce he had made among upper servants and reputable 
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tradesmen, not doubting that his wife would be an ornament 
to his bar, and a eyeful j;nanager of his affairs. Peregrine 
approved of the plan, towards the execution of which he made 
him and his wife a present ofefive hundred pounds, together 
with a promise of erecting a weekly club among his friends, for 
the reputation aiM advantage of the h 8 use. 

Hadgi was so transported with his good ^ortune^ that he 
ran to Pipes, who was in the room, and having hugged him wdth 
great cordiality, and made his obeisance to his master, hied 
him home to his bnde, to communicate his happmess, cutting 
capers, and talkmg to himself all the way. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIII 

He IS visited by Pallet — Contracts ah Intimacy with a Newmarket 
Nobleman, and is by the Knowmg Ones taken m 

This affair being settled, and our adventurer, for the present, 
free of all female connexions, he returned to his former course 
of fast living among the bucks of the town, and performed 
innumerable exploits among whores, bullies, rooks, constables, 
and justices of the peace 

In the midst of these occupations, he was one morning Msited 
by his old fellow-traveller. Pallet, whose appearance gave him 
equal surpnse and concern. Though the weather was severe, 
he was clothed in the thin summer dress which he had worn at 
Paris, and was now, not only threadbare, but, in some parts, 
actually patched ; his stockings, by a repetition of that practice 
known among economists by the term of coaxing, hung like 
pudding-bags about his ankles, his shirt, though new washed 
was of the saffron hue, and, m divers places, appeared througl 
the crannies of his breeches; he had exchanged his own hair 
for a smoke-dried tie-penwig, which all the flour in his drudging- 
box had not been able to whiten, his eyes were sunk, his jaws 
lengthened beyond their usual extension ; and he seemed twenty 
years older than he looked when he end our hero parted at 
Rotterdam. 

In spite of all these evidences of decay, he accosted him with 
a meagre affectation of content and good-humour, struggled 
piteously to appear gay and unconcerned, professed his joy 
at seeing him m England, excused himself for having delayed 
so long to come and present his respects ; alleging that, smee 
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hjs return, he had been a mere slave to the satisfaction of some 
persons of quahty and taste, \vho bad insisted upon his fimshing 
some pieces \nth the utmost e'jcpedition 
Peregnne recened him with that compassion and com- 
plaisance which was natural to his disposition, inquired about 
the health of Mrs Pallet and his family, and asked if his friend, 
the doctor, \ias m town^* The painter seemed to have resumed 
his resentment against that gentleman, of whom he spoke in 
contemptuous terms ‘‘The doctor,” said he, “is so much over- 
shadowed with presumption and self-conceit, that his merit 
has no rehef It does not nse There is no keeping in the 
picture, my dear sir All the same as if I were to represent 
the moon under a cloud, there wiH be nothmg but a deep mass 
of shade, with a httle tiny speck of light m the middle, which 
would onl> serve to make, as it were, the darkness visible You 
understand me Had he taken my advice, it might have been 
better for him, but he is bigoted to his own opimon You must 
know, Mr Pickle, upon our return to England, I counselled 
him to compose a httle smart, clever ode upon my Cleopatra 
As Gad shaU judge me, I thought it would have been of some 
service, m helpmg him out of obscurity, for you know, as 
Sir Richard observes, 

Sooa will that die, which adds thy fame to mine, 

Let me then live, join d to a work of thine 

By the by, there is a most picturesque contrast in these hnes, 
of thy and me, living and dying, and thine and mine Ah^ a 
pize upon it * Dick, after all, was the man Ecod * he rounded 
It ofi But, to return to this unhappy young man, would you 
believe it, he tossed up his nose at my friendly proposal, and 
gabbled something m Greek, which is not worth repeating The 
case was this^ my dear sir, he was out of humour at the neglect 
of the world He thought the poets of the age were jealous of 
his gemus, and strove to crush accordmgly, while the rest of 
mankmd wanted taste sufl5aent to discern it For my own 
part, I profess myself one of these, and, as the clown m Billy 
Shakspeare says of the courtier's oath, had I sworn by the 
doctor’s gemus, that the pancakes were naught, they might 
have been for all that very good, yet shouldn’t I have been 
forsworn Let that be as it will, he retired from town m great 
dudgeon, and set up his rest near a hill m Derbyshire, with two 
tops, resemblmg Parnassus, and a well at the bottom, which 
he had christened Hyp-o’-the-Green Egad* if he stays in that 
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habitation, ’tis my opinion he’ll soon grow green with the hip 
indeed He’ll be gla^ of an opportunity to return to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and pay his cburt to the shghted Queen Cleopatra. 
Ha* well remembered, by this^hght^ you shall know, my good 
sir, that this same Eg3rptian pnncess has been courted by so 
many gallants oi taste, that, as I hopt to live, I found myself 
in some sort of dilemma, because in parting with her to one, I 
should have disobliged all* his nvals. Now a man would not 
choose to give offence to his fnends, at least I lay it down as a 
maxim to avoid the smallest appearance of ingratitude. Perhaps 
I may be in the wrong. But every man has his way For this 
reason, I proposed to all the candidates, that a lottery or raffle 
should be set on foot, by which every individual would have an 
equal chance for her good graces, and the prize be left to the 
decision of fortune. The scheme was mightily relished, and 
the terms being such a trifle as half a guinea, the whole town 
crowded into my house, in order to subscribe. But there I 
was their humble servant. 'Gentlemen, you must have a httle 
patience till my own particular fnends are served.’ Among 
that number, I do myself the honour to consider Mr. Pickle. 
Here is a copy of the proposals, and, if the list should be adorned 
with his name, I hope, notwithstanding his merited success 
among the young ladies, he will for once be shunned by that 
httle vixen called IVIiss Fortune ^ he, h^, he’” 

So sa3nng, he bowed with a thousand apish congees, and 
presented ins paper to Peregnne, who, seemg the number of 
subscribers was limited to one hundred, said he thought him 
too moderate in his expectations, as he did not doubt that his 
picture would be a cheap purchase at five hundred, instead of 
fifty pounds, at which the pnce was fixed. To this unexpected 
remark Pallet answered, that among the connoisseurs he would 
not pretend to appraise his picture; but that, in valuing his 
works, he was obliged to have an eye to the Gothic ignorance 
of the age in which he hved. 

Our adventurer saw at once into the nature of this raffle, 
which was no other than a begging shift to dispose of a paltry 
piece, that he could not otherwise have sold for twenty shillings 
However, far from shocking the poor man in distress, by dropping 
the least hint of his conjecture, he desired to be favoured with 
six chances, if the circumstances of his plan would indulge him 
so far; and the painter, after some hesitation, condescended to 
comply with his request, out of pure friendship and veneration; 
though he observed, that, in so doing, he must exclude some of 
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his most intimate companions Having received the money, 
he ga\e Pickle his address, desinng he^ould, with his con- 
\emence, Msit the prmcesb, who, ne was sure, would display 
her most engaging attractions, iiji order to captivate his fancy, 
and took his leave extremely well pleased with the success of 
his application 

Though. Peregrne was tempted with the curiosity of seeing 
this portrait, which he imagined must contain some analogy 
to the ndiculous oddity of the painter, he would not expose 
himself to the disagreeable alternative of applauding the per- 
formance, contrary to the dictates of conscience and common 
sense, or of condemning it, to the unspeakable mortification of 
the miserable author, and therefore never dreamt of returning 
the pamter’s \ isit Nor did he ever hear of the lottery’s bemg 
drawn 

About this time he was invited to spend a few weeks at the 
country seat of a certain nobleman, with whom he had contracted 
an acquaintance, in the course of his debauches, which we 
have already descnbed His lordship being remarkable for his 
skill and success in horse-racing, his house was continually 
filled with the connoisseurs and admirers of that sport, upon 
which the whole con\er<;ation turned, insomuch that Peregnne 
gradually imbibed some knowleda:e in horse-flesh, and the 
diversions of the course, for the whole occupation of the day, 
exclusive of eating and dnnking, consisted m viewing, managing, 
and exercising his lordship’s stud 

Our hero looked upon these amusements with an eye of taste, 
as well as cunosity, he contemplated the animal as a beautiful 
and elegant part of the creation, and relished the surpnsing 
exertion of its speed with a refined and classical delight In a 
httle time he became personally acquainted with every horse 
m the stable, and interested himself in the reputation of each, 
while he also '‘gratified his appetite for knowledge in observing 
the methods of prepanng their bodies, and traimng them to the 
race His lordship saw and encouraged his eagerness, from 
which he promised himself some advantage, he formed several 
pnvate matches for his entertainment, and flattered his discern- 
ment, by permittmg him to be successful m the first bets he 
made Thus was he artfully decoyed into a spint of keenness 
and adventure, and disposed to depend upon his own judgment, 
m opposition to that of people who had made horse-racmg the 
sole study of their hves He accompamed my lord to New- 
market, and, entering at once mto the gemus of the place, was 
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marked as fair game, by all the knowmg ones there assembled, 
many of whom founA mea^s to take him in, in spite of all the 
cautions and admonitions of his lordship, who wanted to reserve 
him for his own use 

It IS almost impossible for any man, let him be never so fearful 
or phlegmatic, ro be an unconcernecf spectator m this busy 
scene The demon of play hovers m the air, 'like a pestilential 
vapour, tainting the minds of all present with mfalhble infection, 
which commumcates from one person to another, Lke the circu- 
lation of a general pamc. Peregrine was seized with this 
epidemic distemper to a violent degree; and, after having lost a 
few loose hundreds, in his progress through the vanous rookenes 
of the place, entered into partnership with his noble friend in a 
grand match, upon the issue of which he ventured no less than 
three thousand pounds. Indeed he would not have nsked such 
a considerable sum, had not his own confidence been reinforced 
by the opinion and concurrence of his lordship, who hazarded 
an equal bet upon the same event. These two associates 
engaged themselves m the penalty of six thousand pounds, to 
run one chaise and four against another, three times round 
the course, and our adVenturer had the satisfaction of seeing 
his antagonist distanced m the first and second heat; but, all 
of a sudden, one of the horses of his machine was knocked up, 
by which accident the victory was ravished almost from his 
very grasp, and he was obhged to endure the damage and 
the scorn 

He was deeply affected with this misfortune, which he imputed 
to his own extravagance and tementy; but discovered no 
external signs of affliction, because his illustrious partner bore 
Jus loss with the most philosophic resignation, consohng himself, 
as well as Pickle, with the hope of making it up on some other 
occasion Nevertheless, our young gentleman could not help 
admiring, and even envying his equanimity, not* knowing that 
his lordship had managed matters so *as to be a gainer by the 
misfortune, which to retneve, Peregrme purchased several 
horses, at the recommendation of his friend; and, instead of 
returning to London, made a tour with him to all the celebrated 
races in England, at which, after several vicissitudes of fortune, 
he made shift, before the end of the season, to treble his loss 

But his hopes seemed to increase with his lU-luck. In the 
beginning of winter he came to town, full^ persuaded that 
fortune must necessarily change, and that next season he should 
reap the happy fruits of his experience. In this confidence, he 
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seemed to drown all ideas of prudence and economy His 
former expense was mere parsimony, comftared with that which 
he now incurred He subscnbed to the opera, and half a dozen 
concerts at different parts of the town, was a benefactor to 
several hospitals, purchased a collection of valuable pictures, 
took a house, and furnished it m a most magnificent taste, laid 
m a large^ stock of French wines, and gave extravagant enter- 
tainments to his quahty friends, who, in return, loaded him 
with comphments, and insisted upon his making use of their 
interest and goodwill 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 

He IS taken mto the Protectioivof a great Man— Sets up for a Member 
of Parliament — Is disappomted m his Expectation, and finds himself 
egregiouslv outi^itted 

AMO^G these professed patrons, the greatest part of whom 
Peregnne saw through, there was one great personage, who 
seemed to support with dignity the sphere m which fortune 
had placed him His behaviour to Pickle was not a series of 
gnnnmg complaisance m a flat repetition of general expressions 
of friendship and regard He demeaned himself with a seem- 
mgly honest reserve, m pomt of profession, his advances to 
Peregnne appeared to be the result of dehberation and expen- 
ment, he chid the >oung gentleman for his extravagance, with 
the authonty of a parent, and the sincenty of a fast fnend, 
and havmg, by gradual mquines, made himself acquainted with 
the state of his pnvate ^airs, condemned his conduct witfc 
an air of candour and concern He represented to him the folly 
and dangerous consequences of the profligate hfe m which he 
had plunged himself, counselled him with great warmth to sell 
off his race-horses, whi(i would otherwise insensibly eat him 
up, to retrench all superfluous expense, which would only serve 
to expose him to the ndicule and mgratitude of those who were 
benefited by it, to lay out his money upon secure mortgages, at 
good mterest, and carry mto execution his former design of 
standmg candidate for a borough, at the ensuing election for a 
new Parliament, m which case this nobleman promised to 
assist bun with hcs mfluence and advice, assuring him, that, if 
he could once procure a seat m the House, he might look upon 
his fortune as already made 
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Our adventurer perceiving the wisdom and sanity of this 
advice, for which he i|iade ^is acknowledgments to his generous 
monitor, protested that he would adhere to it in every particular, 
and immediately set about reformation He accordingly 
took cognisance of his most minute affairs, and, after an exact 
scrutiny, gave hJB patron to understaifd, that, exclusive of his 
furniture, his fortune was reduced to fourteen thousand three 
hundred and thirty pounds, in Bank and South Sea annuities, 
over and above the garrison and its appendages, which he 
reckoned at sixty pounds a year. He therefore desired, that, 
as his lordship had been so kind as to favour him with his friend- 
ship and advice, he would extend his generosity still farther, by 
putting him in a way of making the most advantage of his 
money. My lord said, that, for his own part, he did not choose 
to meddle m money matters, that Mr Pickle would find abun- 
dance of people ready to borrow it upon land secunty; but that 
he ought to be extremely cautiSus in a transaction of such 
consequence; promising, at the same time, to employ his own 
steward m seeking out a mortgager to whom it might be safely 
lent 

This agent was accordingly set at work, and for a few days 
made a fruitless inquiry; so that the young gentleman was obliged 
to have recourse to his own intelligence, by which he got notice 
of several people of reputed credit, who offered him mortgages 
for the whole sum, but when he made a report of the particulars 
to his noble friend, his lordship started such doubts and 
objections relating to each, that he was deterred from entering 
into any engagements with the proposers; congratulating him- 
self, in the meantime, on his good fortune, in being favoured 
irvith the advice and direction of such a sage counsellor. Never- 
theless, he began to be impatient, after having unsuccessfully 
consulted all the money brokers and conveyancers about town, 
and resolved to try the expedient of a public advertisement. 
But he was persuaded by myjiord to pbstpone that experiment, 
until every other method should have failed, because it would 
attract the attention of all the pettifoggers m London, who, 
though they might not be able to o\;erreach, would mfalhbly 
harass and tease him out of all tranquiUity. 

It was on the back of this conversation that Peregrine, 
chancing to meet the steward near his lord’s house, stopped him 
in the street, to give him an account of his bad luck, at which 
the other expressed some concern, and rubbing his chin with his 
hand, in a musing posture, told Pickle, there was a thought 
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just come mto his head, pointing out one way of doing his 
business effectually The youth, upon tMs intimation, begged 
he would accompany him to the next coffee-house, in which 
ha\ing chosen a pnvate situatioif , this grave manager gave him 
to understand, that a part of my lord’s estate was mortgaged, 
m consequence of a debt contracted by his 'grandfather, for 
provision -^0 the younger children of^the family, and that the 
equity of redemption would be foreclosed m a few months, 
unless the burden could be discharged “My lord,” said he, 
“has al^a>s hved m a splendid manner, and, notwithstanding 
his ample fortune, together with the profits accruing from the 
posts he enjoys, he saves so httle money, that, upon this occasion, 
I know he will be obhged to borrow ten thousand pounds to 
make up the sum that is requisite to redeem the mortgage 
Now, certain I am, that, when his design comes to be known, 
he will be solicited on all hands by people debirous of lending 
money upon such undoubted security, and ’tis odds but he has 
already promised the preference to some particular acquaintance 
However, as I know he has your interest very much at heart, 
I will, if you please, sound his lordship upon the subject, and 
m a day or two give you notice of my success ” 

Peregnne, ravished with the prospect of settlmg this affair 
so mudi to his satisfaction, thanked the steward for his fnendly 
hint and undertakmg, which he assured him should be acknow- 
ledged by a more sohd proof of his gratitude, provided the 
business could be brought to bear, and next day he was visited 
by this kind manager, with the happy news of his lordship’s 
having consented to borrow ten thousand pounds of his stock 
upon mortgage, at the interest of five per cent This infor- 
mation he received as an instance of the singular esteem of his^ 
noble patron, and the papers being immediately drawn and 
executed, the money was deposited m the hands of the mort- 
gager, who, m the heann^ of the lender, laid strong injunctions 
on his steward to pay the mterest-* punctually at quarter-day 
The best part of our hero’s fortune bemg thus happily 
deposited, and the agent gratified with a present of fifty pieces, 
he began to put his ret^enchmg scheme m execution, all his 
servants, Pipes excepted, were discharged, his chanot and 
runnmg horses disposed of, his housekeepmg broken up, and his 
furmture sold by auction Nay, the heat of his disposition was 
as remarkable in^this as any other transaction m his hfe, for 
every step of his savmg project was taken with such eagerness, 
and even preapitation, that most of his compamons thought 
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he was either mined or mad But he answered all their expostu- 
lations with a stnng^of pmdent apophthegms, such as, “The 
shortest follies are the best”, “Better to retrench upon con- 
viction than compulsion”; and divers other wise maxims, 
seemingly the result of experience and philosophic reflection. 
To such a degree'of enthusiasm did his present economy prevail, 
that he w^as actually seize^i with the desire df amasang And 
as he every day received proposals from those brokers whom he 
had employed, about the disposal of his cash, he at length 
ventured fifteen hundred pounds upon bottomry, being tempted 
by the excessive premium. 

But it must be observed, for the honour of our adventurer, 
that this reformation did not at all interfere with the good 
qualities of his heart He was still as tnendly and benevolent 
as ever, though his liberality was more subject to the restraint 
of reason, and he might have justly pleaded, in vindication of 
his generosity, that he retrenched the superfluities in his own 
way of living, in order to preserve the power of assisting his 
fellow-creatures in distress Numberless were the objects to 
which he extended his charity in pnvate Indeed, he exerted 
this virtue in secret, not only on account of avoiding the charge 
of ostentation, but also because he was ashamed of bemg 
detected in such an awkward unfashionable practice, by the 
censonous observers of this humane generation In this 
particular, he seemed to confound the ideas of virtue and vice, 
for he did good, as other people do evil, by stealth; and was so 
capricious m point of behaviour, that frequently, in pubhc, he 
wagged his tongue m satirical animadversions upon that poverty 
which his hand had in pnvate relieved Yet, far from shunning 
•the acquaintance, or discouraging the sohcitation of those who, 
he thought, wanted his assistance, he was always accessible, 
open, and complaisant to them, even w^hen the Jiaughtiness of 
his temper kept his superiors at a distance, and often saved a 
modest man the anguish and^confusion of declanng himself, by 
penetrating into his necessity, and anticipatmg his request, in 
a frank offer of his purse and fnendship. 

Not that he practised this beneficence to all the needy of 
his acquaintance without distinction, there is always a set of 
idle profligate fellows, who, having squandered away their own 
fortunes, and conquered all sense of honour and shame, maintain 
themselves by borrowing from those who hawe not yet finished 
the same career, and want resolution to resist their importunate 
demands To these he was always inflexible ; though he could 
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not absolutely detach himself from their company, because, 
by dint of efErontery, and such of ^heir Anginal connexions as 
they have been able to retam, they find admission to all places 
of fashionable resort 

Several unsuccessful attacks had been made upon his pocket 
by beggars of this class One of the most artful of them, havmg 
one day joined him m the Mall, and made the usual observation 
on the weather, d — ed all the fogs of London, and began a 
dissertation on the difference of air, preferring that of the 
country m which he was bom to any climate under the sun 
“Were you ever m Gloucestershire^” said he to Peregnne, who 
repljmg m the negative, he thus went on “I have got a house 
there, where I should be glad to see you Let us go down 
together dunng the Easter holidays, I can promise you good 
country fare and wholesome exercise, for I have everything 
withm myself, and as good a^pack of foxhounds as any in the 
three kingdoms I shan’t pretend to expatiate upon the 
elegance of the house, which to be sure is an old bmldmg, and 
these, you know, are generally cold, and not very convement 
But, curse the house* the dirty acres ^bout it are the thmg, 
and d — ed fine parcel they are to be sure If my old grand- 
mother was dead — she can’t hve another season, for she’s 
turned of fourscore, and quite worn out Nay, as for that 
matter, I beheve I have got a letter m my pocket, givmg an 
account of her being despaired of by the doctors Let me see 
— ^No, d — ^n It * I left it at home, m the pocket of another coat ” 

Pickle, who, from the begmnmg of this harangue, saw its 
tendency, seemed to yield the most senous attention to what he 
said breaking m upon it, every now and then, with the inter- 
jections, hum* ha* the deuce* and several avil questions, fronr 
which the other conceived happy omens of success, till perceiving 
they had advanced as far as the passage mto St James’s, the 
mischievous youth mtemipted him all at once, saymg, “I see 
you are for the end of the walk, this is my way ” With these 
words he took leave of the saunterer, who would have delayed 
his retreat, by callmg to him aloud, that he had not yet descnbed 
the situation of his castle But Peregnne, without stopping, 
answered m the same tone, “Another time will do as well”, 
and m a moment disappeared, leavmg the projector very much 
mortified with his di^ppomtment, for hlis mtention was to 
close the descnption with a demand of twenty pieces, to be 
repaid out of the first remittance he should receive from his estate 

It would have been well for our hero, had he always acted 
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with the same circumspection But he had his unguarded 
moments, in which fie fell prey to the unsuspecting mtegnty 
of his own heart. There was a person among the number of 
his acquaintances, whose con’^ersation he particularly relished, 
because it was frank, agreeable, and fraught with many sensible 
observations upon the craft and treachery jf mankind. This 
gentleman had made shift to discuss a very gentdfel fortune, 
though it was spent with taste and reputation, and now he was 
reduced to his shifts for the maintenance of his family, which 
consisted of a wife and child Not that he w’-as destitute of the 
necessanes of life, bemg comfortably supplied by the bounty 
of his friends; but this was a provision not at all suited to his 
inclination, and he had endeavoured, by divers unsuccessful 
schemes, to retrieve his former independency. 

Peregrine happened one evenmg to be sitting alone in a 
coffee-house, where he overheard*a conversation between this 
schemer and another gentleman, touching an affair that engaged 
his attention The stranger had been left trustee for fifteen 
hundred pounds bequeathed to the other’s daughter by an 
aunt, and was strongly solicited to pay the money to the child's 
father, who assured him, he had then an opportunity to lay it 
out in such a manner as would greatly conduce to the advantage 
of his family. The trustee remmded him of the nature of his 
charge, which made him accountable for the money until the 
child should have attained the age of eighteen, but at the same 
time gave him to understand, that, if he could procure such 
security as would indemnify him hrom the consequences, he 
would forthwith pay the legacy into his hands. To this proposal 
the father replied, that it was not to be supposed he would risk 
fhe fortune of his only child upon any idle scheme or precarious 
issue; and therefore he thought it reasonable, that he should 
have the use of it m the meantime; and that, as lfo secunty, he 
w^as loth to trouble any of his friends about an affair which 
might be compromised withotlt their interposition, observing, 
that he would not look upon his condescension as a favour, if 
obtained by security, on which he could borrow' the same sum 
from any usurer in town. 

After much importumty on one side, and evasion on the other, 
the moneyed gentleman told him, that, though he would not 
surrender the sum deposited in lus hands for the use of his 
daughter, he would lend him what he should Save occasion for 
in the meantime; and if, upon her being of age, he should be 
able to obtain her concurrence, the money should be placed to 
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her account, provided he could find any person of credit, who 
would join with him m a bond, for 4he assurance of the lender 
This pro\iso was an obstruction which the other would not 
have been able to surmount, wi-hout great difficulty, had not 
his cause been espoused ^y our hero, who thought it was a pity 
a man of honour and understanding should suffer in his pnncipal 
concerns on such a paltry consideration He therefore, pre- 
suming on his acquamtance, interposed in the conversation as 
a friend, who interested himself in the affair, and, being fully 
informed of the particulars, offered himself as a secunty for 
the lender 

This gentleman being a stranger to Peregnne, was next day 
made acquainted with his funds, and, without fuither scruple, 
accommodated his fnend with one thousand pounds, for which 
he took their bond payable in six months, though he protested 
that the money should never be demanded, until the infant 
should be of age, unless some accident should happen which he 
could not then foresee Pickle believed this declaration sincere, 
because he could have no interest in dissembhng, but what he 
chiefly depended upon, for his own security, was the mtegnty 
and confidence of the borrower, who assured him, that happen 
what would, he should be able to stand between him and all 
danger, the nature of his plan being such as would infallibly 
treble the sum m a very few months 

In a httle time after this transaction, wnts being issued out 
for electing a new Parliament, our adventurer, by the advice 
of his patron, went mto the country, m order to canvass for a 
borough, and hned his pockets with a competent share of bank- 
notes for the occasion But m this project he unfortunately 
happened to interfere with the mterest of a great family in th(? 
opposition, who, for a long senes of years, had made members 
for that placq^ and were now so much offended at the intrusion 
of our }oung gentleman, that they threatened to spend ten 
thousand pounds m frustratmg his design This menace was 
no other than an matement to Peregrme, who confided so much 
in his own mfluence and address, that he venly believed he 
should be able to baflae«his grace, even m his own temtones 
By that victory he hoped to establish his reputation and interest 
with the minister, who, through the recommendation of his 
noble fnend, countenanced his cause, and would have been very 
well pleased to see one of his great enemies suffer such a disgrace- 
ful overthrow, which would have, moreover, m a great measure, 
shaken his credit with his faction 
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Our hero, intoxicated with the ideas of pride and ambition, 
put all his talents to%the t^t, in the execution of this project 
He spared no expense in treating the electors; but, finding 
himself nvalled m this respect by his competitor, who was 
powerfully supported, he had recourse to those qualifications 
in which he thoiJght himself superior.* He made balls for the 
ladies, visited the matrons^ of the corporatiorf, adapted himself 
to their vanous humours with surpnsmg facility, drank with 
those who loved a cherishing cup in pnvate, made love to the 
amorous, prayed with the religious, gossiped with those who 
delighted m scandal, and with great sagacity contnved agreeable 
presents to them all. This was the most effectual method of 
engaging such electors as were under the influence of their 
wives As for the rest, he assailed them m their own way, setting 
whole hogsheads of beer and wine abroach, for the benefit of 
all comers, and into those sordid hearts that liquor would 
not open, he found means to convey himself by the help of a 
golden key 

While he thus exerted himself, his antagonist was not idle; 
his age and infirmities would not permit him to enter personally 
into their parties; but*his stewards and adherents bestirred 
themselves with great industry and perseverance The market 
for votes ran so high, that Pickle’s ready money was exhausted 
before the day of election, and he was obliged to write to his 
patron an account of the dilemma to which he was reduced, 
entreating him to take such speedy measures as would enable 
him to finish the business which he had so happily begun. 

This nobleman communicated the circumstances of the case 
to the minister, and in a day or two our candidate found credit 
With the receiver-general of the county, who lent him twelve 
hundred pounds on his personal note, payable on demand By 
means of this new supply he managed matters sc^ successfully, 
that an evident majority of votes was secured m his mterest, 
and nothing could have obstructed his election, had not the 
noble peer who set up his competitor, in order to avoid the shame 
and mortification of bemg foiled in his own borough, offered 
to compromise the affair with his honour, by giving up two 
members in another place, provided the opposition should 
cease m his own corporation. This proposal was greedily 
embraced. On the eve of the election, Peregrine received an 
intimation from his patron, desinng him to quit his pretensions, 
on pain of his and the mimster’s displeasure, and promising 
that he should be elected for another place. 
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No other disappointment in life could have given him such 
chagnn as he felt at the receipt of, this .tantalising order, by 
which the cup of success was snatched from his lip, and all the 
\anity of his ambitious hope humbled in the dust He cursed 
the whole chain of his court connexions, inveighed with great 
animosity agamst the rascally scheme of pohtiCb to which he was 
sacnficed,‘-and, m conclusion, swore he would not give up the 
fruits of his own address for the pleasure of any minister upon 
earth This laudable resolution, however, was rendered ineffec- 
tual by his fnend the receiver-general, who was bearer of the 
message, and, after having m vam endeavoured to persuade him 
to submission, fairly arrested him upon the spot for the money 
he had advanced, this expedient b^ng performed by virtue of a 
wnt which he had been advised to take out, m case the young 
man should prove refractory 

The reader, who by this time must be pretty well acquainted 
with the disposition of our hero, may easily conceive how he 
relished this adventure At first, all the faculties of his soul 
were swallowed up m astomshment and mdignation, and some 
mmutes elapsed before his nerves would obey the impulse of 
his rage, wluch mamfested itself m suCh an apphcation to the 
temples of the plamtiff, as laid him sprawling on the floor 
This assault, which was committed in a tavern, whither he had 
been purposely decoyed, attracted the regard of the bailiff 
and his followers, who, to the number of four, rushed upon him 
at once, in order to overpower him, but his wrath mspired him 
with such additional strength and agihty, that he disengaged 
himself from them m a tnce, and, seizing a poker, which was the 
first weapon that presented itself to his hand, exerased it upon 
their skulls with mcredible dexterity and execution Thp 
officer himself, who had been the first that presumed to lay 
violent hands jiipon him, felt the first effects of his fury m a blow 
upon the jaws, in consequence of which he lost three of ins 
teeth, and fell athwart the body of the receiver, wnth which he 
formed the figure of a St Andrew’s cross One of his myrmidons, 
seemg the fate of his chief, would not venture to attack the victor 
m front, but, wheehng to one side, made an attempt upon him 
m flank, and was received obhquely by our hero’s left hand and 
foot, so masterly disposed to ^e nght side of his leg, and the 
left side of his neck, that he bolted head foremost mto the 
chimney, where his chin was encountered by the grate, which 
m a moment seared him to the bone The rest of the detachment 
did not think proper to mamtam the dispute, but, evacuatmg 
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the room with great expedition, locked the door on the outside, 
and bellowed aloud t'^ the receiver’s servants, beseeching them 
to come to the assistance of their master, who was m danger 
of his life. 

Meanwhile, this gentleman having recollected himself, 
demanded a parley, which having with difficulty obtained of 
our incensed candidate, in. consequence of thi most Submissive 
application, he complained grievously of the young gentleman’s 
mtemperance and heat of disposition, and very calmly repre- 
sented the danger of his rashness and indiscretion. He told 
him, that nothing could be more outrageous or idle, than the 
resistance he had made against the laws of his country, because 
he would find it impracticable to withstand the whole executive 
power of the country, which he could easily raise to apprehend 
and secure him, that, over and above the disgrace that would 
accrue to him from this imprud^t conduct, he would knock 
his own mterest on the hea^ by disobhgmg his friends in the 
admimstration, who were, to his knowledge, at present very 
well disposed to do him service; that, for his own part, what he 
had done was by the exgress order of his superiors, and not out 
of any desire of distressing him; and that, far from being his 
enemy, notwithstanding the shocking insult he had sustained, 
he was ready to withdraw the wnt, provided he would listen to 
any reasonable terms of accommodation. 

Peregrme, who was not more prone to anger than open to 
conviction, being appeased by his condescension, moved by his 
arguments, and chid by his own reflection for what he had done 
m the precipitation of his wrath, began to give ear to his remon- 
strances ; and the bailiffs being ordered to withdraw, they entered 
mto a conference, the result of which was our adventurer’s 
immediate departure for London, so that next day his com- 
petitor was unanimously chosen, because nobod> appeared to 
oppose his election. 

The discontented Pickle, on*his arrival in town, went directly 
to the house of his patron, to whom, in the anguish of his 
disappointment, he bitterly complained of the treatment he 
had received, by which, besides the di^ace of his overthrow, 
he was no less than two thousand pounds out of pocket, exclusive 
of the debt for which he stood engaged to the receiver. His 
lordship, who was prepared for this expostulation, on his 
knowledge of the young man’s impetuous tdhiper, answered 
all the articles of his charge with great deliberation, givmg him 
to understand the motives that induced the minister to quit 
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his interest in that borough, and soothing him with assurances 
that his loss would be amply rewarded b}^' his honour, to whom 
he was next day mtroduced by this nobleman, m the wannest 
style of recommendation The mimster, who was a pattern of 
complpibance, received him with the most engaging affability, 
thanked him very kmcTly for his endeavours to support and 
strengthen the Uaterest of the admmistration, and faithfully 
promised to lay hold on the first opportunity to express the 
sense he had of his zeal and attachment, desiring to see him 
often at his le\ee, that, m the multiplicity of business, he imght 
not be m danger of forgettmg his services and desert 


CHAPTER XC 

Perefirnne commences Minister s'" Dependant — ^Meets by Accident mth 
Mrs Gauntlet — And descends gradually m the Condition of Life 

This reception, favourable as it was, did not please Peregrme, 
who had too much discernment to be cajoled with general 
promises, at a time when he thoughC himself entitled to the 
most particular assurance He accordmgly signified his disgust 
to his mtroductor, givmg him to understand, that he had laid 
his account with being chosen representative of one of those 
boroughs for which he had been sacrificed His lordship agreed 
to the reasonableness of his expectation, observing, however, 
that he could not suppose the mimster would enter upon 
busmess with him on Ins first visit, and that it would be time 
enough at his next audience to commumcate his demand 
Notwithstandmg this remonstrance, our hero continued to 
indulge his suspiaon and chagnn, and even made a point of it 
with his patron, that his lordship should next day make appli- 
cation on his behalf, lest the two seats should be filled up, on 
pretence of his mclmatibns bemg unknown Thus importuned, 
my lord went to his pnnapal, and returned with an answer, 
importing that his honour was extremely sorry that Mr Pickle 
had not signified his request before the boroughs m question 
were promised to two gentlemen whom he could not now 
disappomt, with any regard to his own credit or mterest, but 
as several persons who would be chosen were, to his certain 
knowledge, very»aged and infirm, he did not doubt that there 
would be plenty of vacant seats m a very short time, and then 
the young gentleman might depend upon his fnendship 
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Peregrine was so much irritated at this intimation, that, in 
the first transports o1 his gyiger he forgot the respect he owed 
his friend, and in his presence mveighed agamst the minister, 
as a person devoid of gratitude and candour, protesting, that if 
ever an opportunity should offer itself, he would spend the whole 
remains of iiis ioi^une in opposing his measures The nobleman 
having given him time to exhaust the impetuosity of hss passion, 
rebuked him very calmly for his disrespectful expressions, 
which were equally injurious and indiscreet; assured him that 
this project of revenge, if ever put m execution, would redound 
to his own prejudice and confusion , and advised him to cultivate 
and improve, with patience and assiduity, the footmg he had 
already obtained in the minister’s good graces 

Our hero, convinced of the truth, though not satisfied with 
the occasion of his admonitions, took his leave in a fit of sullen 
discontent, and began to ruminate upon the shattered posture 
of his affairs. All that now remained of the ample fortune he 
had mherited was the sum he had deposited in his lordship’s 
hands, together with fifteen hundred pounds he had ventured 
on bottomry, and the garrison, which he had left for the use 
and accommodation of \he lieutenant, and, on the per contra 
side of his account, he was debtor for the supply he had received 
from the receiver-general, and the money for which he was 
bound in behalf of his friend, so that he found himself, for the 
first time of his life, very much embarrassed in his circumstances. 
For, of the first half-year’s interest of his ten thousand, which 
was punctually paid, he had but fourscore pounds in bank, 
without any prospect of a farther supply till the other term, 
which was at the distance of four long months. He seriously 
Inflected upon the uncertamty of human affairs: the ship with 
his fifteen hundred pounds might be lost, the gentleman for 
whom he was security might miscarry m this, as^well as in his 
former projects, and the minister might one day, through policy 
or displeasure, expose him to ihe mercy of his dependant, who 
was in possession of his notes. 

These suggestions did not at all contribute to the ease of our 
adventurer’s mmd, already ruffled by bis disappointment. He 
cursed his own folly and extravagance, by which he was reduced 
to such an uncomfortable situation. He compared his own 
conduct with that of some young gentlemen of his acquamtance, 
who, while he was squandering away the best part of his inheri- 
tance, had improved their fortunes, strengthened their mterest, 
and mcreased their reputation. He was abandoned by his 
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gaiety and good-humour, his countenance gradually contracted 
Itself mto a representation of severity anf^ care, he dropped all 
his amusements and the companions of his pleasure, and turned 
his whole attention to the min]tfter, at whose levees he never 
failed to appear 

While he thus labour<rd in the wheel of dependence, with all 
that mor^icatiop which a youth of his pnde and sensibility 
may be supposed to feel from such a disagreeable necessity, he 
one day heard himself called by name, as he crossed the park, 
and, turning, perceived the wife of Captam Gauntlet, with another 
lady He no sooner recognised the llnd Sophy, th^ he accosted 
her with his wonted civihty and friendship, but his former 
spnghtly air was metamorphosed mto such austenty, or rather 
dejection of feature, that she could scarce believe her own eyes, 
and, in her astomshment, “Is it possible,” said she, “that the 
gay Mr Pickle should be so much altered m such a short space 
of time*” He made no other reply to this exclamation, but 
by a languid smile, and asked how long she had been m town? 
observmg, that he would have paid his compliments to her at 
her own lodgmgs, had he been favoured with the least intimation 
of her arrival After havmg thanked him for his pohteness, 
she told him, it was not owing to any abatement of her fnendship 
and esteem for him, that she had omitted to give him that 
notice, but his abrupt departure from Wmdsor, and the manner 
m which he qmtted Mr Gauntlet, had given her just grounds 
to believe that they had incurred his displeasure, which sus- 
piaon was remforced by his long silence and neglect from that 
penod to the present time She observed it was still farther 
confirmed, by his forbeanng to mquire for Emilia and her 
brother “Judge, then,” said she, “if I had any reason tp 
beheve that you would be pleased to hear that I was m town 
However, I not detam you at present, because you seem to 
be engaged about some particular busmess, but, if you will 
favour me with your company at breakfast to-morrow, I shall 
be much pleased, and honoured to boot, by the visit” So 
saymg, she gave him a direction to her lodgmgs, and he took 
his leave, with a faithfuji promise of seeing her at the appomted 
time 

He was very much affected with this advance of Sophy, which 
he considered as an mstance of her imcommon sweetness of 
temper, he felt grange longmgs of retummg friendship towards 
Godfrey, and the remembrance of Emilia melted his heart, 
already softened with gnef and mortification Next day he 
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did not neglect his engagement, and had the pleasure of enj03nng 
a long conversation with thft sensible young lady, who gave him 
to understand that her husband was with his regiment; and 
presented to him a fine boy, the first-fruits of their love, whom 
they had christened by the name of Pei^gnne, in memory of the 
fnendship which ?iad subsisted between Godfrey and our youth. 

This proof of their regard, notwithstanding the interruption 
m their correspondence, made a deep impression upon the 
mind of our adventurer, who havmg made the warmest acknow- 
ledgments for this undeserved mark of respect, took the child 
in his arms, and almost devoured him with kisses, protesting 
before God, that he should always consider him with the tender- 
ness of a parent. This was the highest compliment he could 
pay to the gentle Sophy, who again kmdly chid him for his 
disdainful and precipitate retreat, immediately after her mar- 
riage, and expressed an earnest iiesire of seeing him and the 
captam reconciled. He assured her, nothing could give him 
greater satisfaction than such an event, to which he wuuld 
contnbute all that lay in his power, though he could not help 
lookmg upon himself as injured by Captain Gauntlet’s behaviour, 
which denoted a suspicion of his honour, as w^ell as contempt 
for his understanding The lady undertook for the concession 
of her husband, who, she told him, had been extremely sorry 
for his own heat, after Mr. Pickle’s departure, and would have 
followed him to the garrison, in order to solicit his forgiveness, 
had he not been restrained by certam punctihos, occasioned by 
some acrimonious expressions that dropped from Peregrine 
at the um. 

After havmg cleared up this misunderstandmg, she proceeded 
tf) give an account of Emilia, whose behaviour, at that juncture, 
plainly indicated a continuance of affection for her first lover, 
and desired, that he would give her full powders *o bnng that 
matter also to an accommodation: “For I am not more certain 
of my own existence,” said She, “than that you are still m 
possession of my sister’s heart ” At this declaration, the tear 
started m his eye. But he shook his head, and declined her 
good offices, wishing that the young lady might be much more 
happy than ever he should be able to make her. 

Mrs Gauntlet, confounded at these expressions, and moved 
by the desponding manner m which they were dehvered, begged 
to know if any new obstacle was raised, by sorne late change in 
his sentiments or situation. And he, m order to avoid a painful 
explanation, told her, that he had long despaired of being able 
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to vanquish Emilia’s resentment, and for that reason quitted 
the pursuit, \vhich he would never renew, howsoever his heart 
might suffer by that resolution, though he took Heaven to 
witness that his love, esteem, and admiration of her, were not 
m the least impaired Hut the true motive of his laying aside 
his design, was the consciousness of his decaySd fortune, which, 
by adding to the sensibihty of his pride, increased the horror of 
another repulse She expressed her concern for this deter- 
mination, both on his own account, and in behalf of Emilia, 
whose happmess, m her opinion, depended upon his constancy 
and affection, and she would have questioned him more mmutely 
about the state of his affairs, had not he discouraged the mquiry, 
by seeking to introduce another subject of conversation 
After mutual protestations of friendship and regard, he 
promised to visit her often, dunng her residence in town, and 
took his leave in a strange oerplexity of mmd, occasioned by 
the images of love, mtiudmg upon the remonstrances of carkmg 
care He had some time ago forsaken those extravagant com- 
pamons with whom he had rioted m the heyday of his fortune, 
and begun to consort with a graver ^d more sober species of 
acquaintance But he now found himself disabled from culti- 
vatmg the soaety of these also, who were men of ample estates 
and liberal dispositions, in consequence of which, their parties 
were too expensive for the consumptive state of his finances, 
so that he was obliged to descend to another degree, and mingle 
with a set of old bachelors and younger brothers, who subsisted 
on slender annuities, or what is called a bare competency in the 
pubhc funds This association was composed of second-hand 
politicians and minor cntics, who in the forenoon saunter m the 
Mall, or lounge at shows of pictures, appear m the drawing- 
room once or twice a week, dme at an ordinary, decide disputes 
m a coffee-h^use, with an air of supenor mtelligence, frequent 
the pit of the playhouse, and once m a month spend an evenmg 
with some noted actor, whose remarkable sayings they repeat 
for the entertainment of their ordinary fnends 
After all, he found somethmg comfortable enough m the 
company of these gentfemen, who never interested his passions 
to any violence of transport, nor teased him with impertment 
cunosity about his pnvate affairs For, though many of them 
had maintamed a very long, close, and friendly correspondence 
with each othei^ they never dreamt of mquirmg mto particular 
concerns, and if one of the two who were most mtimately 
coxmected, had been asked how the other made a shift to hve, 
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he would have answered with great truth, “Really, that is 
more than I know ’Notwithstanding this phlegmatic mdiffer- 
ence, which is of the true English production, they were all 
inoffensive, good-natured peopJe, who loved a joke and a song, 
delighted in telling a merry story, SLnd^rided themselves in the 
art of catering, Especially m the articles of |ish, venison, and 
wild fowl 

Our young gentleman was not received among them on the 
footing of a common member, who makes mterest for his 
admission, he was courted as a person of superior genius and 
importance, and his compliance looked upon as an honour to 
their society. This their idea of his pre-eminence was supported 
by his conversation, which, while it was more liberal and learned 
than that to which they had been accustomed, was tinctured 
with an assuming air, so agreeably diffused, that, instead of 
producing aversion, it commanckd respect They not only 
appealed to him, m all doubts relating to foreign parts, to which 
one and all of them were strangers, but dso consulted his 
knowledge in history and divinity, which w'ere frequently the 
topics of their debates; |Lnd, in poetry of all kinds, he decided 
with such magisterial authonty, as even weighed against the 
opinions of the players themselves The vanety of characters 
he had seen and observed, and the high spheres of life in w'hich 
he had so lately moved, furnished him with a thousand enter- 
taining anecdotes. When he became a httle famiharised to his 
disappomtments, so that his natural vivacity began to revive, 
he flashed among them m such a number of bnght sallies, as 
struck them with admiration, and constituted himself a classic 
in wit, insomuch that they began to retail his remnants, and 
etren invited some particular fnends to come and hear him hold 
forth One of the players, who had for many years strutted 
about the taverns in the neighbourhood of Covert Garden as 
the Grand Turk of wit and humour, began to find his admirers 
melt away; and a certam petulant physician, who had shone at 
almost all the port clubs in that end of the town, was actually 
obliged to import his talents mto the city, where he was now 
happily taken root. 

Nor was this success to be wondered at, if we consider that^ 
over and above his natural genius and education, our adventurer 
still had the opportumty of knowing everythmg which happened 
among the great, by means of his fnend Cadwallader, with w^hom 
he still maintained his former intimacy, though it was now 
chequered with many occasional tifts, owing to the sarcastic 
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remonstrances of the misanthrope, who disapproved of those 
schemes vvhich miscamed with Peregnne, and now took unsea- 
sonable methods of valumg himsefi upon his own foresight 
Nay, he was between whiles hke^ a raven^ croaking presages of 
more lU-luck from the deceit of the minister, the dissimulation 
of his patron, the folly of the projector, for whrm he was bound, 
the uncertamty of the seas, and the villainy of those with whom 
he had entrusted his cash, for Crabtree saw and considered every- 
thing through a perspective of spleen, that always reflected 
the worst side of human nature 

For these reasons our young gentleman began to be disgusted, 
at certam intervals, with the character of this old man, whom he 
now thought a morose cynic, not so much mcensed agamst the 
follies and vices of mankind, as delighted with the distress of 
his fellow -creatures Thus he put the most unfavourable con- 
struction on the prmciples ^of his fnend, because he found 
himself justly fallen under the lash of his animadversion 

Thus self-accusation very often dissolves the closest friendship 
A man, conscious of his own indiscretion, is implacably offended 
at the rectitude of his companion’s conduct, which he considers 
as an insult upon his faihngs, never to he forgiven, even though 
he has not tasted the bitterness of reproof, which no sinner 
can commodiously digest The fnendship, therefore, subsistmg 
between Crabtree and Pickle, had of late suffered several 
symptomatic shocks, that seemed to prognosticate a total 
dissolution, a great deal of smart dialogue had passed in their 
pnvate conversations, and the semor began to repent of 
having placed his confidence m such an imprudent, headstrong, 
ungovernable youth 

It was m such paroxysms of displeasure that he prophesieid 
misfortune to Peregrme, and even told him one mommg, that 
he had dreaded of the shipwreck of the two East Indiamen, 
on board of which he had hazarded his money But this was 
no other than a false vision, for m a few weeks, one of them 
amved at her moorings m the nver, and he received a thousand 
m heu of eight hundred pounds wiuch he had lent upon bond 
to one of the mates ^t the same time he was mformed, that 
the other ship, m which he was concerned, had, m all pro- 
babihty, lost her passage for the season, by being unable to 
weather the Cape He was not at all concerned at that piece 
of news, knowirg, that the longer he should he out of his 
money, he would have the more interest to receive, and, 
findmg his present dafl5ctilties removed by this supply, his 
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heart began to dilate^ and his countenance to resume its former 
alacrity. 

This state of exultation; however; w’as soon interrupted by a 
small accident; which he couid not foresee He was visited 
one morning by the person who had l^nt his fnend a thousand 
pounds on his Secunty, and given to understand, that the 
borrower had absconded, ;n consequence of ^a disappointment, 
by which he had lost the whole sum and all hopes of retnevmg 
it ; so that our hero was now liable for the debt, which he besought 
him to discharge accordmg to the bond, that he, the lender, 
might not suffer by his humanity. It may be easily conceived 
that Peregnne did not receive this intelligence in cold blood. 
He cursed his own imprudence m contractmg such engagements 
with an adventurer, whom he did not sufficiently know. He 
exclaimed against the treachery of the projector, and having 
for some time mdulged his resei^fment in threats and impre- 
cations, mquired into the nature of the scheme which had 
miscamed. 

The lender, who had informed himself of the whole affair, 
gratified his curiosity in this particular, by telling him that the 
fugitive had been cajoleS by a certain knight of the post, who 
undertook to manage the thousand pounds m such a manner 
as would; in a very little time, make him perfectly independent, 
and thus he delmeated the plan “One half of the sum,’* said 
he, “shall be laid out m jewels, which I will pawn to certain 
persons of credit and fortune, who lend money upon such pledges 
at an exorbitant interest. The other shall be kept for relieving 
them, so that they may be again deposited with a second set 
of those honourable usurers; and when they shall have been 
Circulated m this manner through a variety of hands, we will 
extort money from each of the pawnbrokers, by threatening 
them with a public prosecution, for exacting ilkgal interest; 
and I know that they will bleed freely,, rather than be exposed 
to the infamy attendmg such an accusation ” The scheme was 
feasible, and though not very honourable, made such an im- 
pression upon the needy borrower, that he assented to the 
proposals, and, by our hero’s credit, "the money was raised. 
The jewels were accordingly purchased, pawned, reheved, and 
repledged by the agent, who undertook to manage the whole 
affair; and so judiciously was the project executed, that he 
could have easily proved each lender giulty* of the charge. 
Having thus far successfully transacted the business, this faithful 
agent visited them severally on his own account, to give them 
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intimation, that his employer intended ^to sue them on the 
statute of usury, upon which, every one lor himself bnbed the 
informer to withdraw his evidence, by which alone he could be 
convicted, and havmg received these gratifications, he had 
thought proper to retreiat into France with the whole booty, 
mcluding the onginal thousand that put theih in motion In 
consequence of this decampment, the borrower had withdrawn 
himself, so that the lender was obliged to have recourse to 
his secunty 

This was a very mortifymg account to our young gentleman, 
who, m vain, reminded the narrator of his promise, importing, 
that he would not demand the money, until he should be called 
to an account by his ward, and observed, that, long before that 
penod, the fugitive might appear and discharge the debt 
But the other was deaf to these remonstrances, dleging, that 
his promise was provisional, om the supposition that the borrower 
would deal candidly and fairly, that he had forfeited all title 
to his fnendship and trust, by the scandalous scheme in which 
he had embarked, and that his treacherous flight from his 
secunty was no proof of his honesty and intended return, but 
on the contrary, a wammg, by which he (the lender) was taught 
to take care of himself He therefore insisted upon his bemg 
mdemmfied immediately, on pain of letting the law take its 
course, and Peregnne was actually obliged to part with the 
whole sum he had so lately received But this payment was not 
made without extreme reluctance, indignation, and denunciation 
of eternal war against the absconder, and the ngid creditor, 
betwixt whom he suspected some collusion 


CHAPTER XCI 

Cadwallader acts the part of a Comforter to bis Fnend and m his turn is 
consoled by Peregrine, who begins to find himself a most egregious Dupe 

This new misfortune, which he justly charged to the account of 
his own folly, recalled his chagrm, and though he endeavoured 
with all his might to conceal the affair from the knowledge of 
Cadwallader, that prymg observer perceived his countenance 
overcast The projector’s sudden disappearance alarming his 
suspicion, he nfenaged his inqmnes with so much art, that in 
a few days he made himself acquainted with every particular 
of the transaction, and resolved to gratify his spleen at the 
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expense of the impatient dupe. With this view, he took an 
opportunity to accos# him* with a very serious air, saying a 
friend of his had immediate occasion for a thousand pounds, 
and as Peregrine had the exa^t sum lying by him, he would 
take It as a great favour if he would part with it for a few months 
on undoubted secunty Had Pickle ?aiown the true motive 
of this demand, he would in all bkelihood have made a very 
disagreeable answer, but iCrabtree had wrapt himself up so 
securely in the dissimulation of his features, that the youth 
could not possibly penetrate into his mtention; and m the most 
galling suspense replied, that the money was otherwise engaged. 
The misanthrope, not contented with this irritation, assumed 
the prerogative of a friend, and questioned him so minutely 
about the disposal of the cash, that, after numberless evasions, 
which cost him a world of torture to invent, he could contain 
his vexation no longer, but exclaimed in a rage, “D — n your 
impertinence! ^tis gone to the Sevil, and that’s enough!” 
“Thereafter, as it may be,” said this tormentor, with a most 
provoking indifference of aspect, “I should be glad to know 
upon what footing, for I suppose you have some expectation 
of advantage from that* quarter.” “’Sdeath! sir,” cned the 
impatient youth, “if I had any expectation from hell, I would 
make interest with you; for I believe, from my soul, you are one 
of its most favoured ministers upon earth.” With these words, 
he dung out of the room, leaving Cadwallader very well satisfied 
with the chastisement he had bestowed. 

Peregnne having cooled himself with a solitary walk in the 
park, dunng which the violence of his choler gradually evapor- 
ated, and his reflection was called to a senous deliberation upon 
the posture of his affairs, he resolved to redouble his diligence 
and importunity with his patron and the minister, in order to 
obtain some sinecure, which would indemmfy ^m for the 
damage he had sustained on their account He accordingly 
went to his lordship and signified his demand, after having told 
him, that he had suffered several fresh losses, which rendered 
an immediate provision of that sort necessary to his credit 
and subsistence. 

His noble fnend commended him for the regard he manifested 
for his own interest, which he considered as a proof of his being 
at last detached from the careless inadvertency of youth; he 
approved of his demand, which he assured him should be faith- 
fully transmitted to the minister, and backed with all his 
influence, and encouraged his hope, by observing, that some 
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profitable places were at that time vacant, and, so far as he 
knew, unengaged 

This conversation helped to restore the tranquilhty of Pickle s 
breast, though he stiU harboured resentment against Cad- 
wallader, on account of the last insult, and on the mstant he 
formed a plan of revenge He knew the mi^nthrope’s remit- 
tances from his eb*ate in the country had been of late very scanty, 
m conbcquence of repairs and bankruptcies among his tenants, 
so that, in spite of all his frugality, he had been but barely able 
to maintain his credit, and even that was engaged on the strength 
of his runnmg rent Being therefore intimately acquamted 
with the particulars of his fortune, he wrote a letter to Crabtree, 
subscribed with the name of his principal fanner’s wife, importmg 
that her husband being lately dead, and the greatest part of her 
cattle destroyed by the infectious distemper, she found herself 
utterly incapable of paying the rent which was due, or even of 
keeping the farm, unless he would, out of his great goodness, be 
pleased to give her some assistance, and allow her to sit free for 
a tweh emonth to come This intimation he found means to 
convey by post from a market town adjoimng to the farm, 
directed m the usual style to the cyme, who, seeing it stamped 
with the known marks, could not possibly suspect any 
imposition 

Hackneyed as he was m the ways of life, and steeled with his 
boasted stoiasm, this epistle threw him into such an agony of 
vexation, that a double proportion of sourmg was visible m his 
aspect, when he was visited by the author, who, havmg observed 
and followed the postman at a proper distance, introduced a 
conversation upon his own disappomtments, in which, among 
other circumstances of his own lU-luck, he told him, that hjs 
patron’s steward had desired to be excused from paying the last 
quarter of his mterest precisely at the appomted term, for which 
reason he should be utterly void of cash, and therefore requested 
that Crabtree would accommodate him with an hundred pieces 
of his next remittance from the country 

This demand galled and perplexed the old man to such a 
degree, that the muscles of his face assumed a contraction 
pecuharly virulent, and exhibited the character of Diogenes 
with a most h\ely expression, he knew that a confession of his 
true situation would furmsh Pickle with an oppoitunity to 
make repnsals upon him, with mtolerable tnumph, and that, 
by a downnght refusal to supply his wants, he would for ever 
forfeit his friendship and esteem, and might provoke him to 
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take ample vengeance for his sordid behaviour, by exposing 
him, in his native colours, to^the resentment of those whom he 
had so long deceived These considerations kept him some 
time in a most rancorous state of suspense, which Peregrme 
affected to mismterpret, by bidding him freely declare his 
suspicion, if he did^not thmk it safe to comply with his request, 
and he would make shift elsewhere 

This seeming misconstruction mcreased the torture of the 
misanthrope, who, with the utmost irntation of feature, Oons ! ” 
cried he, ‘‘what villainy have you noted in my conduct, that you 
treat me like a rascally usurer?” Peregrme very gravely 
replied, that the question needed no answer; “for,” said he, 
“had I considered you as an usurer, I would have come with 
a security under my arm; but, all evasion apart, will you stead 
me? will you pleasure me? shall I have the money?” “Would 
it were in your belly, with a barrel of gunpowder’” exclaimed 
the enraged cynic; “smce I musf be excruciated, read that 
plaguy paper ! — ’sblood ’ why didn’t nature clap a pair of long 
ears and a tail upon me, that I might be a real ass, and champ 
thistles on some common, independent of my fellow-creatures? 
Would I were a worm, that I might creep into the earth, and 
thatch my habitation with a single straw , or rather a wasp or 
a viper, that I might make the rascally wrorld feel my resentment. 
But why do I talk of rascality? folly, folly, is the scourge of 
life ’ Give me a scoundrel, so he be a sensible one, and I will 
put hirp in my heart of hearts! but a fool is more mischievous 
than famine, pestilence, and war. The idiotical hag that wntes, 
or causes to be writ, this same letter, has ruined her family, and 
broke her husband’s heart, by ignorance and mismanagement; 
a^d she imputes her calamity to Pro\adence with a vengeance; 
and so I am defrauded of three hundred pounds, the greatest 
part of which I owe to tradesmen, whom I have promised to 
pay this very quarter. Pox upon her’ I woulcTshe were a 
homed beast, that the distemper mighlT lay hold on her. The 
beldame has the impudence too, after she has brought me into 
this dilemma, to solicit my assistance to stock the farm anew I 
Before God, I have a good mind to send l^r a halter, and perhaps 
I might purchase another for myself, but that I would not 
furnish food for laughter to knaves and coxcombs.” 

Peregrine having perused the billet, and listened to this 
ejaculation, replied with great composure, that be was ashamed 
to see a man of his years and pretensions to philosophy so 
rufHed by a tnfie. “What signify all the boasted hard^ps 
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you have overcome/’ said he, “and the shrewd observations 
you pretend to have made on huynan nature^ Where is that 
stoical mdiflerence you affirm you have attained, if such a paltry 
disappomtment can disturb you m this manner^ What is the 
loss of three hundred pounds, compared with the misfortunes 
which I myself have undergone within thes^ two years ^ Yet 
you will tai.e upon you to act the censor, and inveigh against 
the impatience and impetuosity of youth, as if you yourself 
had gained an absolute conquest over all the passions of the 
heart You were so kmd as to msult me t’other day m my 
affliction, by reproachmg me with mdiscretion and misconduct, 
suppose I were now to retort the imputation, and ask how a 
man of your profound sagaaty could leave your fortune at the 
discretion of ignorant peasants^ How could you be so blmd 
as not to foresee the necessity of repairs, together with the 
danger of bankruptcy, murrain, or thin crop^ Why did you 
not convert your land mto ready money, and, as you have no 
connexions m life, purchase an annuity, on which you might 
have hved at your ease, without any fear of the consequence^ 
— Can’t you, from the whole budget of your philosophy, cull 
one apophthegm to console you for fiis tnvial mischance^” 
“Rot your rapidity*” said the C3niic, half-choked with gall, 
“if the cancer or the pox were in your throat, I should not be 
thus tormented with your tongue, and yet a magpie shall speak 
infimtely more to the purpose Don’t you know, Mr Wiseacre, 
that my case does not fail withm the provmce of philosophy^ 
Had I been curtailed of all my members, racked by the gout 
and gravel, depnved of hberty, robbed of an only child, or 
visited with the death of a dear fnend like you, philosophy 
might have contributed to my consolation, but will philosophy 
pay my debts, or free me from the burden of obligation to a set 
of fellows whom I despise^ — speak — pronounce-^emonstrate 
— or may Heaven dose your mouth for ever*” 

“These are the comfortable fruits of your misanthropy,” 
answered the youth, “your laudable scheme of detachmg your- 
self from the bonds of soaety, and of moving in a supenor sphere 
of your own Had yop not been so pecuharly sage, and mtent 
upon laughing at mankmd, you could never have been discon- 
certed by such a pitiful mconvemence, any fnend would have 
accommodated you with the sum m question But now the 
world may retont the laugh , for you stand upon such an agreeable 
footing with your acquamtance, that nothing could please them 
better than an account of your havmg given disappomtment 
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the slip, by the help of a noose properly apphed. This I mention 
by way of hint, upon ’R^hich i would have you chew the cud of 
reflection, and, should it come to that issue, I will use my whole 
interest with the coroner to brvig in his verdict Lunacy, that 
your carcass may have Chnstian burial.” 

So saying, he wkhdrew, very well satisfied with the revenge 
he had taken, which operated so violently upon Crabtree, that, 
if it had not been for the sole consideration mentioned above, 
he would, m all probability, have had recourse to the remedy 
proposed. But his unwillingness to oblige and entertain his 
fellow-creatures hindered him from practismg that expedient, 
till, by course of post, he was happily undeceived with regard 
to the situation of his affairs; and that information had such 
an effect upon him, that he not only forgave our hero for the 
stratagem, ^hich he immediately ascnbed to the nght author, 
but also made him a tender of his purse; so that matters for the 
present were brought to an amicable accommodation 

Meanwhile Peregrme never slacked in his attendance upon 
the great, he never omitted to appear upon every levee day, 
employed his industry and penetration m getting intelligence 
of posts that were unfille 8 , and every day recommended himself 
to the good offices of his patron, who seemed to espouse his 
mterest with great cordiality; nevertheless, he was always too 
late m his application, or the place he demanded chanced to be 
out of the minister’s gift. 

These intunations, though commumcated m the most warm 
professions of friendship and regard, gave great umbrage to the 
young gentleman, who considered them as the evasions of an 
insincere courtier, and loudly complained of them as such to his 
lordship, sigmfying, at the same time, an mtention to sell his 
mortgage for ready money, w^hich he would expend to the last 
farthing in thwarting his honour, m the very firgt election he 
should patronise. His lordship never \vanted a proper exhorta- 
tion upon these occasions. Ho did not now endeavour to pacify 
him with assurances of the mimster‘s favour, because he per- 
ceived that these medicines had, by repeated use, lost their 
effect upon our adventurer, whose mesaces he now combated 
by representing that the minister’s purse was heavier than that 
of Mr Pickle; that, therefore, should he make a pomt of opposing 
his interest, the youth must mfalhbly fail in the contest; in 
which case he would find himself utterly destitate of the means 
of subsistence, and consequently precluded from all hope of 
provision. 
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This was an observation, the truth of which our young 
gentleman could not pretend to doubtf though it did not at 
all tend to the vindication of his honour’s conduct Indeed, 
Pickle began to suspect the singenty of his own patron, who, in 
his opinion, had tnfled with his impatience and even eluded, 
by sorry excuses, his dSsire of havmg another pnvate audience 
of the first move» His lordship also began to be less accessible 
than usual, and Peregnne had been obliged to dun the steward 
with repeated demands, before he could finger the last quarter 
of his interest 

Alarmed bv these considerations, he went and consulted the 
nobleman whom he had obliged m the affair of his son, and 
had the mortification to hear but a very indifferent character 
of the person m whom he had so long confided This new 
adviser, who, though a courtier, was a rival of the other, gave 
our adventurer to understand, that he had been leaning upon a 
broken reed, that his professed patron was a man of shattered 
fortune and decayed mterest which extended no farther than 
a smile and a whisper, that, for his own part, he should have 
been proud of an opportunity to use his mfluence with the 
mmister in behalf of Mr Pidde “But, smce you have put 
yourself under the protection of another peer,” said he, “whose 
connexions interfere with mine, I cannot now espouse your 
cause, without mcurnng the imputation of seducing that noble- 
man’s adherents — a, charge which, of all others, I would most 
carefully avoid However, I shall always be ready to assist 
you with my pnvate advice, as a specimen of which, I now 
counsel you to insist upon ha\ing another interview with Sir 
Steady Steerwell himself, that you may m person explam your 
pretensions, without any nsk of being misrepresented, and 
endeavour if possible, to draw him into some particular promise, 
from which 1^ cannot retract, with any regard to his reputation, 
for general profession is a necessary armour worn by all mmisters 
m their own defence, gainst the iirportumty of those whom 
they will not befnend, and would not disoblige ” 

This advice was so conformable to his own sentiments, that 
our adventurer seized the first opportunity to demand a heanng, 
and plainly told his patron, that, if he could not be indulged 
with that favour, he should look upon his lordship’s influence 
to be very small, and his own hopes to be altogether desperate, 
m which case ie was resolved to dispose of the mortgage, 
purchase an annmty, and hve mdependent 
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He IS indulged with a second Audience by the Minister, of whose 
Sincenty he is convinced — His Prid£ and Ambition revive, and again 
are mortified 

If the young gentleman’s money had been m other hands, 
perhaps the peer would have been at very littlfe pains, •either in 
gratifying his demand, or opposing his revenge, but he knew 
that the sale of the mortgage could not be effected without an 
inquir}'', to which he did not wish to be exposed. He, therefore, 
employed all his interest in procunng the solicited audience. 
This being granted. Peregrine, with great warmth and elocution, 
expatiated upon the mjury his fortune had suffered m the 
affair of the borough, for which he had stood candidate , he took 
notice of the disappointment he had sustained in the other 
election, reminded him of the prorryses with which he had been 
amused, and, in conclusion, desired to know what he had to 
expect from his favour 

The minister having patiently heard him to an end, replied 
with a most gracious aspect, that he was very well informed of 
his merit and attachment, and very much disposed to convince 
him of the regard which he paid to both, that till of late he did 
not know the nature of his expectations, neither had he the 
power of creating posts for those whom he was inclined to serve, 
but if Mr Pickle would chalk out any feasible method by which 
he could manifest his sentiments of friendship, he should not 
be backward in executing the plan 

Peregrine, laying hold on this declaration, mentioned several 
places which he knew to be vacant. But the old evasion was 
sflll used, one of them was not m his department of business, 
another had been promised to the third son of a certain earl 
before the death of the last possessor, and a third was encum- 
bered with a pension that ate up a good half of the appointments 
In short, such obstructions were started to all his proposals 
as he could not possibly surmount, though he plainly perceived 
they were no other than specious pretexts to cover the morti- 
f3nng side of a refusal Exasperated, therefore, at this lack of 
sincerity and gratitude, “I can easily foresee,” said he, “that 
such difficulties will never be wanting, when I have anything to 
ask; and for that reason will save myself the trouble of any 
further application.” So saying, he withdrew fii a very abrupt 
manner, breathing defiance and revenge But his patron, who 
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did not think proper to dnve him to extremities, found means 
to persuade his honour to do som^thm^ for the pacification of 
the young man’s choler, and that same evenmg our adventurer 
received a message from his ^lordship, desinng to see him 
immediately 

In consequence of this mtimation, Pickle ent to his house, 
and appeared before him with a \ery cloudy aspect, which 
signified *to whom it might conceAi, that his temper was at 
present too much galled to endure reproof, and therefore the 
sagacious peer forbore takmg him to task for his behaviour 
durmg the audience he had obtained, but gave him to undei- 
stand, that the mimster, m consideration of his services, had 
sent him a bank-note of three hundred pounds, with a promise 
of the like sum } early, until he could be otherwise provided for 
This declaration m some measure appeased the youth, who 
condescended to accept the present, and, next levee day, made 
his acknowledgment to the*donor, who favoured him with a 
smile of mfinite complacency, which entirely dissipated all the 
remams of his resentment, for, as he could not possibly divine 
the true cause of his bemg temporised with, he looked upon 
this condescension as an undoubted proof of Sir Steady’s 
smcenty, and firmly beheved that he would settle him m some 
place with the first opportumty, rather than continue to pay 
this pension out of his own pocket In all probability, his 
prediction would have been verified, had not an unforeseen 
acadent in a moment overwhelmed the bark of his interest 
at court 

Meanwhile, this short gleam of good fortune recalled the 
ideas of pnde and ambition which he had formerly chenshed 
His countenance was agam lifted up, his good-humour retrieved, 
and his mien re-exalted Indeed, he began to be considered as 
a nsmg man by his fellow-dependents, who saw the particular 
notice with ?lhich he was favoured at the pubhc levee, and 
some of them, for that reason, \vere at pams to court his good 
graces He no longer shunned his former mtimates, with whom 
a good part of his fortune had been spent, but made up to them 
m all places of pubhc report, with the same ease and familiarity 
as he had been used to express, and e\ en re-embarked in some 
of their excesses, upon the strength of his sangmne expectation 
Cadwallader and he renewed their consultations in the court 
of ndicule, andrdivers exploits were achieved, to the confusion 
of those who had sailed mto the north of their displeasure 

But these enjoyments were soon mterrupted by a misfortune 
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equally fatal and unexpected. His noble patron was seized 
with an apoplectic froiq which he was recovered by the 
physicians, that they might despatch him according to rule; 
and in two months after they were called, he went the way of 
all flesh Peregrine was very much afllicted at this event, not 
only on account of his friendship for the deceased, to whom he 
thought himself under many and great obligations, but also 
because he feared that his ‘own interest would suffer a severe 
shock, by the removal of this nobleman, whom he considered 
as Its chief support. He put himself therefore in mourning, out 
of regard to the memory of his departed friend, and exhibited 
genuine marks of sorrow and concern, though he had in reality 
more cause to gneve than he as yet imagined. 

When quarter-day came about, he applied to the steward of 
his lordship’s heir for the interest of his money, as usual, and 
the reader will readily own he had some reason to be surprised, 
when he was told he had no claim either to principal or interest. 
True it is, the manager talked very civilly as well as sensibly on 
the subject “ Your appearance, sir,’’ said he to Pickle, “ screens 
you from all suspicion of an intended fraud ; but the mortgage 
upon those lands you mention was granted to another person 
many years before you pretend to have lent that sum; and I 
have, this very morning, paid one quarter’s interest, as appears 
from this receipt, which you may peruse for your satisfaction.” 

Peregrine was so thunderstruck at this information, which 
stnpped him of his all, that he could not utter one word; a 
circumstance that did no great honour to his character in the 
opinion of the steward, who, in good earnest, began to entertain 
some doubts of his integrity. For, among the papers of the 
deceased, which he had examined, there was no writing, memo- 
randum, or receipt relating to this encumbrance. After a long 
pause of stupefaction. Peregrine recollected himself so far as to 
observe, that either he was egregiously mistaken,*br the prede- 
cessor of his lord the greatest villain upon earth. “But, Mr. 
Whatd’ycallum,” said he, “you must give me leave to tell you, 
that your bare assertion m this affair will by no means induce 
me to put up quietly with the loss of ten thousand pounds.” 

Having thus expressed himself, he retired from the house so 
discontented at this demur, that he scarce knew whether he 
moved upon his head or heels; and the Park chancing to lie in 
his way, he sauntered about, giving vent to a soliloquy in praise 
of his departed friend, the burden of which was a string of 
incoherent curses imprecated upon himself; till his transports 
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by degrees giving way to his reflection, he deliberated senously 
and sorrowfully upon his misfortjine, ^d resolved to consult 
lawyers without loss of time But, first of all, he proposed 
to make personal apphcation ^to the heir, who, by a candid 
representation of the case, might be inclmed to do him justice 

In consequence of tfiis determination, hernext morning put 
his wntipgs in his pocket, and went in a chair to the house of 
the young nobleman, to whom, beifig admitted by virtue of his 
appearance, and a small gratification to the porter, he explained 
the whole affair, corroborating his assertions with the papers 
which he produced, and descnbmg the disgrace that would be 
entailed upon the memory of the deceased, should he be obliged 
to seek redress m a pubhc couit of justice 

The executor, who was a person of good breedmg, condoled 
him upon his loss with great good-nature, though he did not 
seem much surprised at his account of the matter, but wished, 
that, smce the fraud must 'nave been committed, the damage 
had fallen upon the first mortgager, who, he said, was a thievish 
usurer, grown nch by the distresses of his fellow-creatures In 
answer to our hero’s remonstrances, he observed, that he did 
not look upon himself as obliged to pky the least regard to the 
character of his predecessor, who had used him with great bar- 
banty and mjustice, not only m excludmg him from his counten- 
ance and assistance, but also m prejudicmg his inheritance as 
much as lay m his power, so that it could not be reasonably 
expected that he would paj ten thousand pounds of his debt, 
for which he had receiied no value Peregrine, in spite of his 
chagrin, could not help ownmg withm himself, that there was a 
good deal of reason m this refusal After havmg given loose 
to his indignation m the most violent mvectives against the 
defunct, he took his lea\e of the complaisant heir, and had 
immediate recourse to the advice of counsel, who assured him 
that he had an excellent plea, and was accordmgly retained 
in the cause 

All these measures were taken m the first vigour of his exertion, 
durmg which his spints were so fluttered with the diversity of 
passions produced by his mischance, that he mistook for equani- 
imty that which was no other than mtoxication, and two whole 
days elapsed before he attamed a due sense of his misfortune 
Then, mdeed, he underwent a woeful self-exammation, every 
oxcumstance ofrthe inquiry added fresh pangs to his reflection, 
and the result of the whole was a discovery, that his fortune was 
totally consumed, and himself reduced to a state of the most 
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deplorable dependence This suggestion alone might, in the 
anguish of his despondency^ have driven him to some desperate 
course, had it not been in some measure qualified by the con- 
fidence of his lawyers, and the assurance of the minister, which, 
slender as the world hath generally found them, were the only 
bulwarks between misery and him. 

The mind is naturally pliable, and, provided it has the least 
hope to lean upon, adapts itself wonderfully to the emergencies 
of fortune, especially when the imagination is gay and luxuriant. 
This was the case with our adventurer, instead of indulging 
the melancholy ideas which his loss inspired, he had recourse to 
the flattering delusions of hope, soothmg himself with unsub- 
stantial plans of future greatness, and endeavouring to cover 
what was past with the veil of oblivion 

After some hesitation, he resolved to make Crabtree acquainted 
with his misfortune, that once for all he might pass the ordeal of 
his satire, without subjecting himself to a long senes of sarcastic 
hmts and doubtful allusions, which he could not endure He 
accordingly took the first opportunity of telling him that he 
was absolutely rumed by the perfidy of his patron, and desired 
that he would not aggravate his affliction by those cynical 
remarks which were peculiar to men of his misanthropical 
disposition. Cadwallader listened to this declaration with 
internal surprise, which, however, produced no alteration in his 
countenance; and, after some pause, observed, that our hero 
had no reason to look for any new observation from him upon 
this event, which he had long foreseen, and daily expected, 
and exhorted him, with an ironical sneer, to console himself 
with the promise of the minister, who would doubtless discharge 
the debts of his deceased bosom friend. 


CHAPTER XCIII 

Peregnne commits himself ^to the Public, and is admitted 
Member of a College of Authors. 

The bitterness of this explanation being passed, our young 
gentleman began to revolve within hinfself schemes for making 
up the deficiencies of his yearly income, which was now so 
gnevously reduced, and determmed to profit, in some shape or 
other, by those talents which he owed to nature and education. 
He had, in his affluence, heard of several authors, who, without 
any pretensions to genius or human literature, earned a very 
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genteel subsistence by undertaking work for booksellers, in 
which reputation was not at all co?;icemed One, for example, 
professed all manner of translation, at so much per sheet, and 
actually kept five or six amanuenses contmually employed, 
hke so many clerks m a countmg-house, by which means he 
was enabled to live at ins ease, and enjoy l?is friend and his 
bottle, anibitious pf no other character than that of an honest 
man and a good neighbour Another projected a vanety of 
plans for new dictionaiies, which were executed under his eye 
by day-labourers, and the province of a third was history and 
voyages, collected or abndged by understrappers of the same 
class 

Mr Pickle, m his comparisons, paid such deference to his 
own capacity, as bamshed all doubts of his being able to excel 
any of those undertakers m their different branches of pro- 
fession, if ever he should be dnven to that expenment, but his 
ambition prompted him to m&ke his mterest and glory coincide, 
oy attemptmg some performance which should do him honour 
with the pubhc, and at the same time establish his importance 
among the copy-purchasers m town With this view, he wor- 
shipped the muse, and, consaous of ths httle regard which is m 
this age paid to every species of poetic composition, m which 
neither satire nor obscemty occurs, he produced an mutation of 
Juvenal, and lashed some conspicuous characters, with equal 
truth, spint, and seventy Though his name did not appear 
in the title-page of this production, he managed matters so 
that the work was universally imputed to the true author, who 
was not altogether disappointed in his expectations of success, 
for the impression was immediately sold off, and the piece became 
the subject of conversation in all assemblies of taste ^ 

This happy exordium not only attracted the addresses of 
the booksellers, who made mterest for his acquamtance, but also 
roused the notice of a soaety of authors, who styled themselves 
“The College,” from which he was honoured with a deputation, 
offermg to enroll him a member by unammous consent The 
person employed for this purpose being a bard who had foimerly 
tasted of our hero’s boupty, used all his eloquence to persuade 
him to comply with the advances of their fraternity, which he 
described m such a manner as inflamed the cunosity of Pickle, 
who dismissed the ambassador, with an acknowledgment of 
the great honoxr they conferred upon him, and a faithful 
promise of endeavourmg to merit the contmuance of their 
approbation 
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He was afterwards^ by the same minister, instructed in the 
ceremonies of the college, artd, in consequence of his information, 
composed an ode, to be publicly recited on the evening of his 
intioduction He understood* that this constitution was no 
other than a body of authors, incorpojated by mutual consent, 
for their joint advantage and satisfaction, opposed to another 
assembly of the same kmd;;^ their avowed enensies and detractors. 
No wonder, then, that they sought to strengthen themselves 
with such a valuable acquisition as our hero was like to prove 
The college consisted of authors only, and these of all degrees 
in point of reputation, from the fabricator of a song, set to music, 
and sung at Marybone, to the dramatic bard who had appeared 
in buskins upon the stage, nay, one of the members had actually 
finished eight books of an epic poem, for the publication of 
which, he was, at that time, solicitmg subscriptions. 

It cannot be supposed that suc;ji a congregation of the sons 
of Apollo would sit a whole evening with order and decorum, 
unless they were under the check of some established authority, 
and this inconvenience having been foreseen, they had elected 
a president, vested with full power to silence any member or 
members that should attempt to disturb the harmony and 
subordination of the whole The sage, who at this time possessed 
the chair, was a person in years, whose countenance was a lively 
portraiture of that rancorous discontent which follows repeated 
damnation. He had been extremely unfortunate in his theatncal 
productions, and was (to use the words of a profane wag, who 
assisted at the condemnation of his last play) by this time 
damned beyond redemption Nevertheless, he still tamed about 
the skirts of Parnassus, translating some of the classics, and 
writing miscellanies; and by dint of an invincible assurance, 
supercilious insolence, the most undaunted virulence of tongue, 
and some knowledge of life, he made shift to acq^iire and main- 
tain the character of a man of learning and wit, in the opinion 
of people who had neither; that is, thirty-mne in forty of those 
with whom he associated himself He was even looked upon in 
this light by some few of the college; though the major part of 
those who favoured his election, were such as dreaded his 
malice, respected his experience and seniority, or hated his 
competitor, who was the epic poet 

The chief end of this society, as I have already hinted, was to 
assist and support each other in their productions, which they 
mutually recommended to sale, with all their art and influence, 
not only in pnvate conversation, but also in occasional epigrams. 
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cnticismsj and advertisements, mserted m the public papers 
This saence, which is known by* the ^nilgar appellation of 
puffing, they earned to such a pitch of finesse, that an author 
very often wrote an abusive answer to his own performance, in 
order to inflame the curupsity of the town, by which it had been 
o\erlooked Notwithstandmg this general tinanimity in the 
college, a pnvate animosity had long subsisted between the two 
nvals I have mentioned, on account of precedence, to which 
both laid claim, though by a majority of votes, it had been 
decided m favour of the present chairman The grudge mdeed 
never proceeded to any degree of outrage or defiance, but mam- 
fested itself at every meetmg, in attempts to echpse each other 
m smart sajnngs and pregnant repartee, so tliat there was 
always a delicate mess of tl^ kind of wit served up in the front 
of the evening, for the entertainment and example of the junior 
members, who never failed to ^ivide upon this occasion, declaring 
themselves for one or other of the combatants, whom they 
encouraged by their looks, gestures, and applause, according 
to the circumstances of the dispute 
This honourable consistory was held m the best room of an 
ale-house, which afforded wine, punch* or beer, suitable to the 
purse or mchnation of every individual, who separately paid 
for his own choice, — and here was our hero mtroduced in the 
midst of twenty strangers, who, by their looks and equipage, 
formed a very picturesque vanety He was received with a 
most gracious solemmty, and placed upon the right hand of 
the president, who, having commanded silence, recited aloud 
his mtroductory ode, which met with umversd approbation 
Then was tendered to him the customary oath, obliging him to 
consult the honour and advantage of the society as far as ft 
should he in his power, m every station of life, and this being 
taken, his temples were bound with a wreath of laurel, which 
was kept sacred for such mauguration 
When these ntes were performed with all due ceremony, the 
new member cast his eyes around the place, and took a more 
accurate survey of his brethren, among whom he observed a 
strange collection of penwigs, with regard to the colour, fashions, 
and dimensions, which were such as he had never seen before 
Those who sat on each side, nearest the president, were generally 
distmguished by venerable ties, the foretops of which exhibited 
a surpnsmg diversity, some of them rose slanting backwards, 
like the glacis of a fortification, some were elevated in two 
distmct emmences, hke the hills Hehcon and Parnassus, and 
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others were curled and reflected, as the horns of Jupiter Ammon. 
Next to these, the majors took place, many of which were mere 
succedanea, made by the application of an occasional rose to 
the tail of a lank bob; and in the lower form appeared masses 
of hair, which would admit of no description. 

Their clothes yere tolerably well smited to the furniture of 
their heads, the apparel of the upper bench being decent and 
clean, while that of the second class was threadbare 5 nd soiled; 
and at the lower end of the room, he perceived divers efforts 
made to conceal their rent breeches and dirty linen. Nay, he 
could distinguish by their countenances the different kinds of 
poetry m which they exercised the muse He saw Tragedy 
conspicuous m a grave solemnity of regard, Satire louring m a 
frown of envy and discontent. Elegy whmmg in a funeral aspect, 
Pastoral dozing in a most insipid languor of face, Ode-wnting 
delineated in a distracted stare, and Epigram squinting with a 
pert sneer. Perhaps our hero refined too much m his pene- 
tration, when he affirmed, that, over and above these discovenes, 
he could plainly perceive the state of every one’s finances, and 
would have undertaken to have guessed each particular sum, 
without vaiying three iarthings from the truth 

The conversation, instead of becoming general, began to fall 
into parties, and the epic poet had actually attracted the 
attention of a pnvate committee, when the chairman interposed, 
calling aloud, “No cabals, no conspiracies, gentlemen” His 
rival, thinking it incumbent upon him to make some reply to 
this rebuke, answered, “We have no secrets; he that hath ears, 
let him hear.” This was spoke as an intimation to the company, 
whose looks were instantly whetted with the expectation of 
|heir ordinary meal; but the president seemed to decline the 
contest, for, without putting on his fighting face, he calmly 
replied, that he had seen Mr. Metaphor tip the wink, and 
whisper to one of his confederates, and thenc^ judged, that 
there was something mysterious on the carpet. 

The epic poet, believing His antagonist crestfallen, resolved 
to take the advantage of his dejection, that he might enhance 
his own character in the opinion of the stranger, and, with that 
view, asked, with an air of exultation, if a man might not be 
allowed to have a convulsion in his eye, without being suspected 
of a conspiracy.^ The president, perceiving his drift, and piqued 
at his presumption, “To be sure,” said he, man of a weak 
head may be very well supposed to have convulsions in his 
eyes ” This repartee produced a laugh of triumph among the 
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chairman’s adherents, one of whom observed, that his rival had 
got a smart rap on the pate “ Yes/’ rept ed the bard, “ in that 
respect Mr Chairman has the advantage of me Had my head 
been fortified with a hom-work, I should not have been so 
sensible of the stroke” This retort, which carried a severe 
allusion to the president's wife, lighted up th^ countenances of 
the aggressor’s friends, which had begun to be a little obum- 
brated, and had a contrary effect iTpon the other faction, till 
their chief, collectmg all his capacity, returned the salute, by 
observmg, that there was no occasion for a hom-work, when 
the covered way was not worth defending 

Such a repnsd upon Mr Metaphor’s yoke-fellow, who was by 
no means remarkable for her beauty, could not fail to operate 
upon the hearers, and as for the bard himself, he was evidently 
ruffled by the reflection, to which, however, he, without hesi- 
tation, replied, “Egad* ’tis my opmion, that, if your covered 
way was laid open, few people ^ould venture to give the assault ” 
“Not unless their battenes were more effectual than the fire of 
your wit,” said the president “As for that matter,” cried the 
other with preapitation, “they would have no occasion to 
batter m breach, they would find ther angle of the la pucelle 
bastion demolished to their hands — ^he, he*” “But I believe 
it would surpass your understandmg,” resumed the chairman, 
*to fill up the fosse ” “That, I own, is impracticable,” replied 
the bard, “ there I should meet with an htatus maxima d^endiis * ” 

The president, exasperated at this insinuation, in presence 
of the new member, exclaimed, with mdignation in his looks, 
“And yet, if a body of pioneers were set at work upon your 
skull, they would find rubbish enough to choke up all the common 
sewers m town ” Here a groan was uttered by the admirer^ 
of the epic poet who, takmg a pinch of snuff with great com- 
posure, “When a man grows scurrilous,” said he, “I take it for 
an undoubted proof of his overthrow ” “If that be the case,” 
cned the other, “you yourself must be the vanquished party, 
for you were the first that was dnven to personal abuse ” “ I 
appeal,” answered the bard, “to those who can distinguish 
Gentlemen, your judgment ” 

This reference produced an universal clamour, and the whole 
college was mvolved m confusion Every man entered mto 
dispute with his neighbour on the ments of this cause The 
chairman mterpesed his authority m vam, the noise grew 
louder and louder, the disputants waxed warm, the epithets of 
blockhead, fool, and scoundrel, were bandied about Peregrme 
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enjoyed the uproar, and, leaping upon the table, sounded the 
charge to battle, wMch v«#is immediately commenced in ten 
different duels The lights were extinguished; the combatants 
thrashed one another without distinction, the mischievous 
Pickle distributed sundry random blows in the dark; and the 
people below, beitfig alarmed with the ISound of application, the 
overturning of chairs, and the outcnes o^ those ^who were 
engaged, came upstairs irl a body with lights to reconnoitre, 
and, if possible, quell this hideous tumult. 

Objects were no sooner rendered visible, than the field of 
battle exhibited strange groups of the standing and the fallen 
Each of Mr. Metaphor’s eyes was surrounded with a circle of a 
livid hue, and the president’s nose distilled a quantity of clotted 
blood. One of the tragic authors, finding himself assaulted 
in the dark, had, by way of a poniard, employed upon his 
adversary’s throat a knife which lay upon the table, for the 
convenience of cutting cheese; bift, by the blessing of God, the 
edge of It was not keen enough to enter the skin, which it had 
only scratched in divers places. A satirist had almost bit off 
the ear of a lyric bard. Shirts and neckcloths were torn to rags , 
and there was such a w(jeful wreck of penwigs on the floor, that 
no examination could adjust the property of the owners, the 
greatest part of whom were obliged to use handkerchiefs by 
way of nightcap. 

The fray, however, ceased at the approach of those who 
interposed, part of the combatants being tired of an exercise 
in which they had received nothing but hard blows; part of 
them being intimidated by the remonstrances of the landlord 
and his company, who threatened to call the watch; and a very 
few being ashamed of the scandalous dispute in which they were 
detected. But though the battle was ended, it was impossible, 
for that evening, to restore harmony and good order to the 
society, which broke up, after the president hadT pronounced a 
short and confused apology to our adventurer, for the indecent 
uproar which had unfortunately happened on the first night of 
his admission. 

Indeed, Peregrine deliberated with ^himself, whether or not 
his reputation would allow him to appear again among this 
venerable fraternity; but, as he knew some of them to be men of 
real genius, how ridiculous soever their carriage might be modi- 
fied, and was of that laughing disposition, <*which is always 
seelong food for mirth, as Horace observes of Philippus : 

Risus undique quaent; 
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he resolved to fiequent the college, notwithstanding this accident, 
which happened at his inauguration, bei&g thereto, moreover, 
mduced by his desire of knowing the pnvate history of the 
stage, with which he supposed some of the members perfectly 
well acquamted He w^s also visited, before the next meeting, 
by his introductor, who assured him, that sirch a tumult had 
never happened smce the first mstitution of the assembly till 
that very night, and promised, that, for the future, he should 
have no cause to be scandahsed at their behaviour 
Persuaded by these motives and assurances, he trusted himself 
once more m the midst of their community, and everythmg 
proceeded with great decorum, all dispute and altercation was 
avoided, and the college apphed itself senously to the purposes 
of Its meeting, namely, to hear the gnevances of individuals, 
and assist them with salutary advice The first person that 
craved redress was a noisy Ngrth Bnton, who complamed, m a 
strange dialect, that he had, m the begmmng of the season, 
presented a comedy to the manager of a certam theatre, who, 
after it had lam six weeks m his hands, returned it to the author, 
affirmmg there was neither sense nor English m the performance 
The president, who, by the by, had raised the piece, thinking 
his own reputation concerned, declared, m presence of the whole 
soaety, that, with regard to sense, he would not undertake to 
vmdicate the production, but, m pomt of language, no fault 
could be justly laid to its charge “The case, however, is very 
plam,” said he, “the manager never gave himself the trouble 
to peruse the play, but formed a judgment of it from the conver- 
sation of the author, never dreammg that it had undergone the 
revisal of an English wnter, be that as it will, you are infinitely 
6bhged to him for havmg despatched you so soon, and I shafe 
have the better opmion of him for it so long as I hve, for I have 
known othergujse authors than you, that is, m pomt of mterest 
and fame, kept m contmpal attendance and dependence dunng 
the best part of their lives, and, .after all, disappomted m the 
expectation of seemg their perfoimances exhibited on the stage ” 
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CHAPTER XCIV 

Further proceedings of the College. 

This affair was mo sooner discussed^ fhan another gentleman 
exhibited a complaint; signifying; that he h^id undqftaken to 
translate into English a certain celebrated author; who had been 
cruelly mangled by former attempts, and that, soon as his 
design took air, the proprietors of those miserable translations 
had endeavoured to prejudice his work, by industrious insinu- 
ations, contrary to truth and fair dealing, importing, that he 
did not understand one word of the language which he pretended 
to translate This being a case that nearly concerned the 
greatest part of the audience, it was taken into serious delibera- 
tion Some observed, that it was not only a malicious effort 
against the plaintiff, but also a ?piteful advertisement to the 
public, tending to promote an inquiry mto the abilities of all 
other translators, few of whom, it was well known, were so 
qualified as to stand the test of such examination. Others 
said, that over and abc^e this consideration, which ought to 
have Its due weight with the college, there was a necessity for 
concerting measures to humble the presumption of booksellers, 
who had, from time immemonal, taken all opportunities to 
oppress and enslave their authors , not only by limiting men of 
genius to the wages of j’oumeymen tailors, without even allowing 
them one Sabbath in the week, but also in taking such advantages 
of their necessities as were inconsistent with justice and humanity 
“For example,” said one of the members, “after I myseli 
had acquired a little reputation with the town, I was caressed 
by one of those tjnrants, who professed a friendship for me, and 
even supplied me with money, according to the ejdgencies of my 
situation; so that I looked upon him as the mirror of disinter- 
ested benevolence; and had, he knovm my disposition, and 
treated me accordingly, I should have wnt for him upon his 
own terms After I had used his fnendship in this manner for 
some time, I happened to have occasion for a small sum of 
money, and with great confidence made another application 
to my good friend; when all of a sudden he put a stop to his 
generosity, refused to accommodate me in the most abrupt and 
mortifying style; and though I was at that^time pretty far 
advanced in a work for his benefit, which was a sufficient 
security for what I owed him, he roundly asked, hrw I proposed 
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to pay the money which I had already borrowed^ Thus was I 
used hke a >oung whore just cQiaf‘ upo i the town, whom the 
bawd allows to run mto her debt, that she may have it in her 
power to oppress her at pleasure, and if the sufferer complains, 
she is treated like the most ungrateful wretch upon earth, and 
that too with such appearance of reason, as ijaay easily mislead 
an unconcerned spectator ‘You unthankful drab*’ she will 
sa>, didn’t I take you mto my house when you hadn’t a sluft 
to your back, a petticoat to >our tail, nor a morsel of bread to 
put mto your belly ^ Han’t I clothed you from head to foot 
hke a gentleT^oman, supported you with board, lodging, and all 
necessaries, till your own e\travagance hath brought you mto 
distress, and now you have the impudence, you nasty, stinkmg, 
brimstone bungaway * to say you are hardly dealt with, when I 
demand no more ^an my own^^’ Thus the whore and the 
author are equally oppressed, and even left without the melan- 
choly pn\ liege of complainmg, so that they are fain to subscribe 
to such terms as their creditors shall please to impose ” 

This illustration operated so powerfully upon the conviction 
and resentment of the whole college, that revenge was universally 
denounced agamst those who had aggrieved the plaintiff, and, 
after some debate, it was agreed, that he should make a new 
translation of some other saleable book, m opposition to a former 
version belonging to the delmquents, and pnnt it in such a 
small size as would enable him to undersell their property, and 
that this new translation should be recommended and introduced 
mto the vorld with the whole art and influence of the society 
This affair being settled to the satisfaction of all present, an 
author of some character stood up, and craved the advice and 
assistance of his fellows, m punibhmg a certain nobleman gf 
great pretensions to taste, who, m consequence of a production 
which this gentleman had ushered into the world with universal 
applause, not Only desired, but even eagerly courted his acquam- 
tance “He mvited me'^to his house,” said he, “where I was 
overwhelmed with avility and professions of fnendship He 
msisted upon my treatmg him as an mtimate, and calling upon 
him at all hours, without ceremony, he made me promise to 
breakfast with him at feast three times a week In short, I 
looked upon myself as 'very fortunate, m meeting with such 
advances from a man of his mteiest and reputation, who had it 
m his power to hefnend me effectually m my passage through 
hfe , and, that I might not give him any cause to think I neglected 
his friendship, I went to his house m two days, with a view of 
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drinking chocolate^ according to appointment, but he had been 
so much fatigued with danqjng at an assembly overnight, that 
his valet-de-chambre would not venture to wake him so early, 
and I left my compliments to his lordship, with a performance 
in manuscript, which he had expressed a most eager desire to 
peruse. I repeated my visit next monsing, that his impatience 
to see me might not have some violent effect upon his consti- 
tution; and received a message from his minister, Signifying, 
that he had been highly entertained with the manuscript I had 
left, a great part of which he had read, but was at present so 
busy in contriving a proper dress for a private masquerade, 
which would be given that same evenmg, that he could not have 
the pleasure of my company at breakfast. 

‘‘This was a feasible excuse, which I admitted accordingly, 
and in a day or two appeared again, when his lordship was 
particularly engaged This might possibly be the case, and 
therefore I returned the fourth t«me, in hopes of findmg him 
more at leisure; but he had gone out about half an hour before 
my arrival, and left my performance with his valet-de-chambre, 
who assured me, that his lord had perused it with infinite 
pleasure. Perhaps I mig^t have retired very well satisfied with 
this declaration, had not I, in my passage through the hall, 
heard one of the footmen upon the top of the staircase, pronounce 
with an audible voice, ‘ Will your lordship please to be at home 
when he calls It is not to be supposed that I was pleased 
at this discovery, which I no sooner made, than, turning to 
my conductor, ‘I find,’ said I, ‘his lordship is disposed to be 
abroad to more people than me this morning.’ The fellow, 
though a valet-de-chambre, blushed at this observation, and 
withdrew, not a little irritated at the peer’s dismgenuity, and 
fully resolved to spare him my visits for the future. It was not 
long after this occasion, that I happened to meet him m the 
Park, and being naturally civil, I could not pass Iflim without a 
salutation of the hat, which he returned in the most distant 
manner, though we were both solitary, and not a soul within 
view, and when that very performance, which he had applauded 
so warmly, was lately published by subscription, he did not be- 
speak so much as one copy. I have often reflected with wonder 
upon this inconsistency of his conduct. I never courted his 
patronage, nor indeed thought of his name, until he made interest 
for my acquaintance; and if he was disappointed in my conver- 
sation, why did he press me so much to further connexion^” 
“The case is very clear,” cned the chairman, interrupting 
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him, “he is one of those connoisseurs who set up for taste, and 
value themselves upon knowing alLmenxif genius, whom they 
would be thought to assist m their productions I will lay an 
even bet with any man, that his lordship on the strength of 
that slender interview, together with the opportunity of having 
seen your performance “^n manuscript, has already hinted to 
every company in which he is conversant, that you solicited 
his assistance m '^retouching the piece, which you have now 
offered to the pubhc, and that he was pleased to favour you 
with his advice, but found you obstmately bigoted to your own 
opmion, in some pomts relating to those very passages which 
have not met witibi the approbation of the town As for his 
caresses, there was nothing at all extraordinarv in his behaviour 
By that time you have lived to my age, you will not be surprised 
to see a courtier’s promise and performance of a different 
complexion, not but that I would wilhngly act as an auxiliary 
m your resentment ” 

The opinion of the president was strengthened by the con- 
currence of all the members, and all other complaints and 
memonals being deferred till another sittmg, the college pro- 
ceeded to an exercise of wit, which was generally performed 
once ever} fortnight, with a view to promote the expectoration 
of gemus The subject was occasionally chosen by the chairman, 
who opened the game with some shrewd remark naturally arising 
from the con\ersation, and then the ball was tossed about, 
from one comer of the room to the other, according to the 
motions of the spint 

That the reader may ha\e a just idea of this sport, and of 
the abihties of those who earned it on, I shall repeat the sallies 
of this evenmg accordmg to the order and succession in whicji 
they escaped One of the members observmg that Mr Metaphor 
was absent, was told by the person who sat next to him, that 
the poet had loul weather at home, and could not stir abroad 
“What*” said the presiaent, mterposmg, with the signal upon 
his countenance, “is he wind-bound, m port^” “Wine-bound, 
I suppose,” cned another “Hooped with wine* a strange 
metaphor * ” said the third “ Not if he has got mto a hogshead,” 
answered the fourth “ Ihe hogshead will sooner get into him,” 
rephed a fifth, “it must be a tun or an ocean ” “No wonder, 
then, if he should be overwhelmed,” said a sixth “ If he should,” 
cned a seventh, “he will cast up when his gall breaks ” “That 
must be very soon,” roared an eighth, “for it has been long ready 
to burst ” “No, no,” observed a nmth, “he’ll stick fast at the 
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bottom, take my word for it , he has a natural alacrity in sinking 
“And yet/’ remarked \ ten^, “I have seen him in the clouds ” 
“Then was he cloudy, I suppose,” cried the eleventh. “So 
dark,” replied the other, “ thaj his meaning could not be per- 
ceived.” “For all that,” said the twelfth, “he is easily seen 
through.” “Yoi» talk,” answered the thirteenth, “as if his 
head was made of glass” “No, no,” cried the fpurteenth, 
“his head is made of more durable stuff, it will bend before it 
breaks ” “Yet I have seen it broken,” resumed the president 
“ Did you perceive any wit come out at the hole^^ ” said another 
“His wit,” replied the chairman, “is too subtle to be perceived.” 

A third mouth was just open, when the exercise was suddenly 
interrupted by the dreadful cry of fire, which issued from the 
kitchen, and involved the whole college in confusion Every 
man endeavoured to be the first in making his exit; the door 
and passage were blocked up, each individual was pommelled 
by the person that happened to be*behind him This communi- 
cation produced noise and exclamation; clouds of smoke rolled 
upwards into the apartment, and terror sat on every brow, when 
Peregrine, seeing no prospect of retreating by the door, opened 
one of the windows, and* fairly leaped into the street, where he 
found a crowd of people assembled to contribute their assistance 
in extinguishing the flames. Several members of the college 
followed his example, and happily accomplished their escape 
The chairman himself, being unwilling to use the same expedient, 
stood trembling on the brink of descent, dubious of his own 
agility, and dreading the consequence of such a leap, when a 
chair happening to pass, he laid hold on the opportunity, and 
by an exertion of ins muscles, pitched upon the top of the 
oftrnage, which was immediately overturned m the kennel, to the 
grievous annoyance of the fare, which happened to be a certain 
effeminate beau, in full dress, on his way to a pri’^ate assembly. 

This phantom hearing the noise overhead, and feeling the 
shock of being overthrown at the same time, thought that some 
whole tenement had fallen upon the chair, and, in the terror of 
being crushed to pieces, uttered a scream, which the populace 
supposed to proceed from the mouth of,a woman; and therefore 
went to his assistance, while the chairmen, instead of ministenng 
to his occasions, no sooner recollected themselves, than they 
ran in pursuit of their overthrower, who, being accustomed to 
escape from bailiffs, dived mto a dark alley, and, vanishing in a 
trice, was not visible to any living soul, until he appeared next 
day on Tower Hill. 
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The humane part of the mob, who bestirred themselves for 
the rehef of the supposed lady, no sconer perceived their mistake 
m the appearance of the beau, v^ho stared around him with 
horror and affnght, than their compassion was changed into 
mirth, and they began to pass a great many unsavoury jokes 
upon his misfortune, which they now discovered no inclination 
to alleviate, and^he found himself ^very uncomfortably beset, 
when Pickle, pitymg his situation^ interposed m his behalf, 
and prevailed upon the chairmen to carry him mto the house 
of an apothecary m the neighbourhood, to whom his mischance 
proved a very advantageous accident, for the fright operated 
so violently upon his ner\ es, that he was seized with a dehnum, 
and lay a whole fortmght deprived of his senses, during whicli 
penod he was not neglected in point of medicines, food, and 
attendance, but royally regaled, as appeared by the contents 
of his landlord's bill 

Our adventurer havmg seen this unfortunate beau safely 
housed, returned to the scene of the other calamity, which, as 
It was no other than a foul chimney, soon yielded to the endea- 
vours of the family, and was happily overcome, without any 
other bad consequence than that of eflarmmg the neighbours, 
disturbing the college, and disordenng the bram of a beau 

Eager to be acquainted with the particular constitutions of a 
society which seemed to open upon him by degrees, Mr Pickle 
did not fail to appear at the next meetmg, when several petitions 
were laid before the board, m behalf of those members who were 
confined in the prisons of the Fleet, Marshalsea, and Kmg's 
Bench As those unhappy authors expected nothing from 
their brethren but advice and good offices, which did not concern 
the purse, the memonals were considered with great care and 
humanity, and, upon this occasion, Peregnne had it in his 
power to ma^fest his importance to the community, for he 
happened to be acquainted with the creditor of one of the 
pnsoners, and knew that gentleman's seventy was owing to his 
resentment at the behaviour of the debtor, who had lampooned 
him m pnnt, because he refused to comply with a fresh demand, 
after he had lent him money to the amount of a considerable 
sum Our young gentleman, therefore, understandmg that the 
author was penitent, and disposed to make a reasonable sub- 
mission, promised to employ his influence with the creditor 
towards an acconamodation, and in a few days actually obtained 
bis release 

The social duties bemg discharged, the conversation took a 
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general turn, and several new productions were freely criticised; 
those especially which* belonged to authors who were either 
unconnected with, or unknown to the college. Nor did the 
profession of stage-pla3ung escape the cognisance of the assembly ; 
a deputation of the most judicidus members being sent weekly 
to each theatre, wjth a view of making* remarks upon the per- 
formance of the actors The censors for the preceding week 
were accordingly called upon to give in thei/ report,'* and the 
play which they had reviewed was the Revenge. 

“Mr. Q said the second censor, “take him all in all, is 

certainly the most complete and unblemished performer that 
ever appeared on our stage, notwithstanding the blind adoration 
which is paid to his rival I went two nights ago, with an 
express design to criticise his action I could find no room for 
censure, but infinite subject for admiration and applause. In 
Pierre he is great, in Othello excellent, but in Zanga beyond all 
imitation. Over and above the distinctness of pronunciation, 
the dignity of attitude, and expression of face, his gestures are 
so just and significant, that a man, though utterly bereft of the 
sense of hearing, might, by seeing him only, understand the 
meaning of every word speaks < Sure nothing can be more 
exquisite than his manner of telling Isabella how Alonzo behaved, 
when he found the incendiary letter which he had dropped by 
the Moor’s direction; and when, to crown his vengeance, he 
discovers himself to be the contriver of all the mischief that 
had happened, he manifests a perfect masterpiece of action,, 
in pronouncing these four little monosyllables, Know theuy 
Hwas—i:^ 

Peregnne having eyed the critic some minutes, “I fancy,” 
s^id he, “your praise must be ironical, because, in the very two 
situations you mention, I think I have seen that player out- 
herod Herod, or, in other words, exceed all his other extrava- 
gances. The intention of the author is, that th^Moor should 
communicate to his confidant a piece of mformation contained 
in a few lines, which, doubtless, ought to be repeated with an 
air of eagerness and satisfaction, not with the ridiculous grimace 
of a monkey, to which, methought, his action bore an intimate 
resemblance, m uttering this plain sentence: 

He took it up; 

But scarce was it unfolded to his sight. 

When he, as if an arrow pierc*d his eye. 

Started, and trembling dropt it on the ground. 

In pronouncing the first two words, this egregious actor stoops. 
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down, and seems to take up something from the stage, then 
proceeding to repeat what folloyrs, mimics the manner of 
unfolding a letter, when he mentions the simile of an arrow 
piercing the eye, he darts his forefinger towards that organ, then 
recoils with great violence when the word started is expressed, 
and when he comes to tfembhng dropt it on th^ ground, he throws 
all his limbs into a tremulous motion, and shakes the imaginary 
paper from his Hand The latter part of the description is 
earned on with the same minute gesticulation, while he says 

Pale and aghast awhile my victim stood, 

Disguis d a sigh or two, and puff d them from him. 

Then rubb d his brow and took it up again 

The placer’s countenance assumes a wild stare, he sighs twice 
most piteously, as if he were on the pomt of suffocation, scrubs 
his forehead, and, bendmg his body, apes the action of snatching 
an object from the floor Nor is this dextenty of dumb-show 
omitted, when he condudes'^his imitation m these three Imes 

At first he looked as if he meant to read it, 

But check d by rising fears, he crushed it thus. 

And thrust it, like an adder, m his bosom 

Here the judicious performer imitates the confusion and concern 
of Alonzo, seems to cast his eyes upon somethmg, from which 
they are immediately withdrawn with horror and preapitation, 
then shutting his fist with a violent squeeze, as if he mtended 
to make immediate application to Isabella s nose, he rams it in 
his own bosom, with iil the horror and agitation of a thief taken 
m the manner Were the player debarred the use of speech, 
and obliged to act to the eyes only of the audience, this mimicry 
might be a necessary conveyance of his meamng, but when he is 
at hberty to signify his ideas by language, nothing can be more 
tnvial, forced, unnatural, and antic, than this superfluous 
mummery '' 

‘^Not that I would exclude from the representation the graces 
of action, without which the choicest sentiments, clothed m the 
most exquisite expression, would appear unammated and insipid , 
but these are as different from this ndiculous burlesque, as is 
the demeanour of a TifUy m the rostrum, jfrom the tricks of a 
Jack-puddmg on a moimtebank’s stage And, for the truth of 
what I allege, I appeal to the observation of any person who 
has considered the el^ance of attitude and propnety of gesture, 
as they are umversally acknowledged in the real diaracters of 
life Indeed, I ha\e known a G^con, whose limbs were as 
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eloquent as his tongue: he never mentioned the word sleep 
without reclining his liead upon his hand ; when he had occasion 
to talk of an horse, he always started up and trotted across the 
room, except when he was so ^situated that he could not stir 
without incommoding the company, and in that case he con- 
tented himself wilih neighing aloud if a dog happened to be the 
subject of his conversation, he wagged his tail, and gi;mned in a 
most significant manner, and one day he expressed his desire 
of going backwards with such natural imitation of his purpose, 
that everybody in the room firmly believed he had actually 
overshot himself, and fortified their nostrils accordingly. Yet 
no man ever looked upon this virtuoso to be the standard of 
propriety in point of speaking and deportment. For my own 
part, I confess the player in question would, by dint of these 
qualifications, make a very good figure in the character of 
Pantaloon’s lacquey, in the entertamment of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and perhaps might Acquire some reputation, by 
turning the Revenge into a pantomime, in which case, I would 
advise him to come upon the stage, provided with an handful 
of flour, in order to besmear his face when he pronounces pale 
and aghast, etc., and m^hinks he ought to illustrate the adder 
with an ludeous hiss. But let us now come to the other situation, 
in which this modem iEsopus is supposed to distinguish himself 
so much, — I mean that same eclaircissement comprehended 
in Know then, Hwas — 1 . His manner, I own, may be altered 
since I was present at the representation of that performance; 
but certain I am, when I beheld him m that critical conjuncture, 
his behaviour appeared to me so uncouth, that I really imagined 
he was visited by some epileptic distemper, for he stood tottenng 
and gasping for the space of two minutes, like a man suddenly 
struck with the palsy, and, after various distortions and side- 
shakings, as if he had got fleas in his doublet, heaved up from 
his lungs the letter I, like a huge anchor from foul ground.” 

This criticism was acceptable to the majonty of the college, 
who had no great veneration for the player in question, and his 
admirer, without making any reply, asked in a whisper, of the 
gentleman who sat next to him, if Pickle had not offered some 
production to the stage, and met with a repulse ? 
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CHAPTER .XCV ' 

The young Gentleman is mtroduced to a Virtuoso of the first Order, 
and commepces \ elper 

Hitherto Peregnne had professed himself an author, without 
reapmg the fruits of that occupation, except the little fame he 
had acqufred by his late satire, but row he thought it high time 
to weigh solid pudding against etnpty praise y and therefore 
engaged with some booksellers m a certam translation, which 
he obliged himself to perform for the consideration of two 
hundred pounds The articles of agreement being drawn, he 
b^gan his task with great eagerness, rose early m the mommg 
to his work, at which he laboured all day long, went abroad 
with the bats in the evemng, and appeared m the coffee-house, 
where he amused himself with the newspapers and conversation 
till nine o’clock, then he retired to his own apartment, and, 
after a slight repast, betook himself to rest, that he might be 
able to unroost with the cock This sudden change from his 
former way of life agreed so ill with his disposition, that, for the 
first time, he was troubled with flatnlencies and indigestion, 
which produced anxiety and dejection of spints, and the nature 
of his situation began m some measure to discompose his bram, 
a discovery which he no sooner made, than he had recourse to 
the advice of a young physiaan, who was a member of the 
college of authors, at this time one of our hero’s most mtimate 
acquaintance 

The son of iEsculapius, havmg considered his case, imputed 
his disorder to the nght cause, namely, want of exercise, dis- 
suaded him from such close apphcation to study, until he 
should be gradually familiarised to a sedentary life, advisSi 
him to enjoy his fnend and his bottle m moderation, and wean 
himself from'^his former customs by degrees, and, above all 
things, to rise immediately after his first sleep, and exercise 
himself m a morning’s walk In order to render this last part 
of the prescnption the more palatable, the doctor promised to 
attend him m these early excursions, and even to introduce 
him to a certam personage of note, who gave a sort of public 
breakfasting to the inmor virtuosi of the age, and often employed 
his mterest m behalf of those who properly cultivated his 
countenance and approbation 

This proposal was extremely acceptable to our young gentle- 
man, who, besides the advantage which might accrue to hnn 
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from such a valuable connexion, foresaw much entertainment 
and satisfaction in tile distfiourse of so many learned guests. 
The occasions of his health and interest, moreover, coincided 
in another circumstance , the minister’s levee bemg kept betimes 
m the morning, so that he could perform his walk, yield his 
attendance, and t^^eakfast at this philosophical board, without 
encroaching a great deal upon his other avoc§.tions ^ 

Measures being thus preconcerted, the physician conducted 
our adventurer to the house of this celebrated sage, to whom 
he recommended him as a gentleman of genius and taste, who 
craved the honour of his acquaintance, but he had previously 
smoothed the way to his introduction, by representing Peregrine 
as a young fellow of great ambition, spirit, and address, who 
could not fail to make a figure in the world; that therefore he 
would be a creditable addition to the subordinates of such a 
patron, and by his qualifications, intrepidity, and warmth of 
temper, turn out a consummate* herald of his fame. Upon 
these considerations, he met with a most engaging reception 
from the entertainer, who was a well-bred man, of some learning, 
generosity, and taste; but his foible was the desire of being 
thought the inimitable pattern of all three. 

It was with a view to acquire and support this chaiacter, 
that his house was open to all those who had any pietensions 
to literature; consequently he was surrounded by a strange 
variety of pretenders, but none were discouraged, because he 
knew that even the most insignificant might, in some shape, 
conduce to the propagation of his praise. A babbler, though 
he cannot run upon the scent, may spring the game, and, by 
his yelping, help to fill up the cry. No wonder, then, that a 
yputh of Pickle’s accomplishments was admitted and even 
invited into the pack. After having enjoyed a very short 
private audience in the closet, our young gentleiqan was shown 
into another room, where half a dozen of his fellow-adherents 
waited for the Maecenas, who iji a few minutes appeared, with a 
most gracious aspect, received the compliments of the morning, 
and sat down to breakfast, in the midst of them, without any 
further ceremony 

The conversation at first turned upon the weather, which 
was investigated in a very philosophical manner by one of the 
company, who seemed to have consulted all the barometers 
and thermometers that ever were invented, before he would 
venture to affirm that it was a chill morning This subject 
being accurately discussed, the chief inquired about the news 
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of the learned world , and his inclination was no sooner expressed 
than every guest opened his mouth, iif order to gratify his 
cunosity But he that first captivated his attention was a 
meagre, shn\elled antiquary, who looked like an animated 
mummy, which had been scorched among the sands of the 
desert He told the patron, that he had, by accident, met with 
a medal, ^ which,, though it was defaced by time, he would 
venture to pronounce a genume antique, from the ringing and 
taste of the metal, as well as from the colour and composition 
of the rust So sa3nng, he produced a piece of copper com, so 
consumed and disguised by age, that scarce a vestige of the 
impression was to be perceived Nevertheless, this connoisseur 
pretended to distmguish a face in profile, from which he con- 
cluded that the piece was of the Upper Empire, and on the reverse 
he endeavoured to point out the bulb of the spear, and part of 
the parazonium, which were the msignia of the Roman Virtus, 
together with the fragment o^one fold of the multicium in which 
she was clothed He likewise had discovered an angle of the 
letter N, and, at some distance, an entire I, from these circum- 
stances conjecturmg, and indeed concludmg, that the medal 
was struck by Severus, m honour of»the victory he obtained 
over his nval Niger, after he had forced the passes of Mount 
Taurus This cnticism seemed very satisfactory to the enter- 
tamer, who, having examined the com by the help of his spec- 
tacles, plai^y discerned the particulars which the owner had 
mentioned, and was pleased to term his account of the matter, 
a very mgenious explanation 

The curiosity was circulated through the hands of all present, 
and every virtuoso, m his turn, licked the copper, and rung it 
upon the hearth, declarmg his assent to the judgment whicii 
had been pronounced At length it fell under the inspection 
of our young gentleman, who, though no antiquanan, was very 
well acquamted with the current com of his own coimtry, and 
no sooner cast his eye^ upon tjjie valuable antique, than he 
affinned, without hesitation, that it was no other than the rums 
of an Enghsh farthing, and that same spear, parazonium, and 
multicium, the remams pf the emblems and drapery with which 
the figure of Bntanma is dehneated on our copper money 

This hardy asseveration seemed to disconcert the patron, 
while It mcensed the medaUist, who, grmnmg like an enraged 
baboon, “What?»d’ye tell me of a bmss farthmg^” said he 
“Did you e\er know modem brass of such a relish? Do but 
taste it, young gentleman, and sure I am, if you have ever been 
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conversant with subjects of this kind, you will find as wide a 
difference in the savour betfA^een this and an English farthing, 
as can possibly be perceived betwixt an onion and a turnip. 
Besides, this medal has the true Corinthian ring, then the attitude 
IS upright, whereas that of Britannia ^reclinmg; and how is it 
possible to mistake a branch of palm for a parazonium ^ ” 

All the rest of the company espoused thesvirtuoso’s side of 
the question, because the* reputation of each was concerned. 
The patron, finding himself in the same circumstance, assumed 
a solemnity of feature, dashed with a small mixture of dis- 
pleasure, and told Peregrine, that, as he had not made that 
branch of literature his particular study, he was not surprised 
to see him mistaken m his opmion. Pickle immediately under- 
stood the reproof, though he was shocked at the vanity or 
infatuation of his entertainer and fellow-guests, asked pardon 
for his presumption, which was accordmgly excused, in con- 
sideration of his inexpenence, and the English farthmg was 
dignified with the title of a true antique. 

The next person that addressed himself to the chief was a 
gentleman of a very mathematical turn, who valued himself 
upon the improvement? he had made in several domestic 
machines, and now presented the plan of a new contrivance for 
cutting cabbages, in such a manner as would secure the stock 
against the rotting ram, and enable it to produce a plenteous 
aftercrop of delicious sprouts In this important machine he 
had united the whole mechanic powers, with such massy compli- 
cation of iron and wood, that it could not have been moved 
without the assistance of a horse, and a road made for the 
convenience of the draught. These objections were so obvious, 
that they occurred at first sight to the inspector-general, who 
greatly commended the invention, which, he observed, might 
be applied to several other useful purposes, coujd it once be 
rendered a little more portable and coi^odious. 

The inventor, who had not foreseen these difficulties, was not 
prepared to surmount them; but he took the hint m good part, 
and promised to task his abilities anew, in altenng the con- 
struction of his design Not but that he. underwent some severe 
irony from the rest of the virtuosi, who complimented him 
upon the momentous improvement he had made, by which a 
family might save a dish of greens in a quarter, for so tnfling 
an expense as that of purcliasing, working, and maintaining 
such a stupendous machine, but no man was ever more sarcastic 
in his remarks upon this piece of mechanism than the naturalist. 
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who next appealed to the patron's approbation for a cunous 
disposition he had made touching the procreation of muck-fiies, 
m which he had laid down a curious method of collectmg, 
preserving, and hatching the eggs of these insects, even in the 
winter, by certain medications of artificial heat The nature 
of this discovery was no sooner commumcated, than Peregrme, 
unable to contain himself, was seized with a fit of laughter, 
which infected every person at the "table, the landlord himself 
not excepted, who found it impossible to preserve his wonted 
gravity of face 

Such unmannerly mirth did not fail to mortify the philosopher, 
who, after some pause, dunng which indignation and disdain 
were painted m his countenance, reprehended our young gentle- 
man for his imphilosophical behaviour, and undertook to prove, 
that the subject of his inqmry was of infinite consequence to the 
progress and mcrease of natural knowledge But he found no 
quarter from the vengeful en^eer, who now retorted his iromcal 
compliments, with great emphasis, upon this hotbed for the 
generation of vermm, and advised him to lay the whole process 
before the Royal Society, which would, doubtless, present him 
with a medal, and give him a place afhong their memoirs, as a 
distmguished promoter of the useful arts “If," said he, “you 
had employed your studies m findmg out some effectual method 
to destroy those insects which prejudice and annoy mankind, 
in all probabihty you must have been contented with the 
contemplation of the good you had done, but this cunous 
expedient for multiplymg maggots will surely entitle you to an 
honourable rank m the hst of learned philosophers " “I don't 
wonder," rephed the naturahst, “that you should be so much 
averse to the propagation of msects, because, m all likelihood, 
you are afraid that they will not leave you a cabbage to cut 
down with the same miraculous machme " “Sir," answered 
the mechanic, with gre^at bitterness of voice and aspect, “if 
the cabbage be as hght-headed as some muck-worm philosophers, 
It will not be worth cuttmg dowm " “I never dispute upon 
cabbage with the son of a cucumber," said the fly-breeder, 
alludmg to the pedigree of his antagonist, who, impatient of 
the affront, started up with fury m his looks, exclaiming, 
“'Sdeath* meanmg me, sir>” 

Here the patron, perceivmg thmgs drawing towards a rupture, 
mterposed his authority, rebukmg them for their intemperance, 
and recommending to them amity and concord against the 
Goths and Vandals of the age, who took all opportumties of 
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ridiculing and discouraging the adherents of knowledge and 
philosophy. After thrs exh#ortation, they had no pretence for 
carrying on the dispute, which was dropt in all appearance, 
though the mechanic still retamed his resentment, and after 
breakfast, when the company broke up, accosted his adversary 
in the street, desiring to know how he'' durst be so insolent as 
to make that scurnlous reflection upon his ^family ^ The fly- 
fancier, thus questioned, accused the mathematician of having 
been the aggressor, in likening his head to a light cabbage, and 
here the altercation being renewed, the engineer proceeded to 
the illustration of his mechanics, tilting up his hand like a 
balance, thrusting it forward by way of lever, embracing the 
naturalist’s nose like a wedge betwixt two of his fingers, and 
turning it round, with the momentum of a screw or pentrochium. 
Had they been obliged to decide the dispute with equal arms, 
the assailant would have had great advantage over the other, 
who was very much his inferior ir? muscular strength , but the 
philosopher being luckily provided with a cane, no sooner 
disengaged himself from this opprobnous application, than he 
handled his weapon with great dextenty about the head and 
shoulders of his antagonist, who, finding this shower of blows 
very disagreeable, was fain to betake himself to his heels for 
shelter, and was pursued by the angry victor, who chased him 
from one end of the street to the other, affording unspeakable 
satisfaction to the multitude, as well as to our hero and to his 
mtroductor, who were spectators of the whole scene 

Thus was our adventurer initiated into the society of Yelpers, 
though he did not as yet fully understand the nature of his 
office, which was explained by the young physician, who chid 
hjpi for his blunt behaviour in the case of the medal ; and gave 
him to understand, that their patron’s favour was neither to be 
gained nor preserved by any man that would pretend to convict 
him of a mistake. He therefore counselled him to respect this 
foible, and cultivate the old gentleman with all the zeal and 
veneration which a regard to his own character would permit 
him to say This task was the easier to one of our young 
gentleman’s pliant disposition, because the virtuoso’s behaviour 
was absolutely free from that insolent self-conceit, which he 
could not bear without disgust The senior was, on the contrary, 
mild and beneficent; and Pickle was rather pleased than shocked 
at his weakness, because it flattered his vanity with the 
supposition of his own superior sense. 

Cautioned in this manner, Peregrine profited so much by his 
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insinuating qualifications, that, in a very little time, he was 
looked upon as one of the chief favwntef of the patron, to whom 
he dedicated a small occasional poem, and everybody believed 
he would reap the fruits of his attachment, among the first of 
the old gentleman’s dejiendants 


CHAPTER XCVI 

Peregrme, finding himself neglected by Sir Steady Steerwell, expostulates 
with him m a Letter, m consequence of T;vhich he is forbid his House loses 
his Pension, and mcurs the charge of Lunacy 

This prospect of success, together with his expectations from 
the minister, whom he did not neglect, helped to comfort him 
under the reverse of fortune which he had undergone, and the 
uncertamty of the lawsuit,«which he still maintamed for the 
recovery of his ten thousand pounds The lawyers, mdeed, 
contmued to dram his pocket of money, while they filled his 
bram with unsubstantial hope, and he was actually obliged to 
borrow money from his bookseller, oriethe strength of the trans- 
lation, m order to satisfy the demands of those ravenous harpies, 
rather than lay the misanthrope under any difficulties, or have 
recourse to his fnend Hatchway, who lived at the gamson, 
entirely ignorant of his distress This was not at all alleviated 
by the amval of the Indiaman, in which he had ventured seven 
hundred pounds, as we have already observed, for he was given 
to understand, that the borrower was left dangerously ill at 
Bombay when the ship sailed, and that his chance for retneving 
his money was extremely slender 
So situated, it is not to be supposed that he led a life of 
tranquilhty, though he made a shift to struggle with the remon- 
strances of fiasfortune Yet such a gush of affliction would 
sometimes rush upon his thought, as overwhelmed all the ideas 
of his hope, and sunk him to thfe very bottom of despondence 
Every equipage that passed him m the street, every person of 
rank and fortune that occurred to his view, recalled the gay 
images of his former life, with such mortifymg reflection as 
stabbed him to the \ ery soul He hved, therefore, mcessantly 
exposed to all the pangs of envy and disquiet When I say 
envy, I do nolf mean that sordid passion, m consequence of 
which a man rcpmes at his neighbour’s success, howsoever 
deserved, but that self-tormenting mdignation which is mspued 
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by the prosperity of folly, ignorance, and vice. Without the 
intervening gleams of ftnjoyKient, which he felt in the conver- 
sation of a few friends, he could not have supported his existence, 
or, at least, he must have suffered some violent discomposure of 
the brain. But one is still finding some circumstance of alle- 
viation, even in tjje worst of conjunctflres; and Pickle was so 
ingenious in these researches, that he maintained a good battle 
with disappointment, till the revolution of tfie term at which 
he had received his pension of three hundred pounds. 

However, seeing the day elapse without touching his allow- 
ance, notwithstanding his significant method of presentmg 
himself at the minister’s levee, when the year was expired, he 
wrote a letter to Sir Steady, remindmg him of his situation and 
promise, and giving him to understand, that his occasions were 
such as compelled him to demand his salary for the ensuing year 
In the morning after this letter was conveyed, the author 
went to his honour’s house, in exp^tation of being admitted by 
particular order, but was mistaken in his hope, the minister not 
being visible. He then made his appearance at the levee, in 
hopes of being closeted; but, though he took all opportunities 
of watching Sir Steady’s teyes, he could not obtain one glance, 
and had the pleasure of seemg him retire, without being favoured 
with the least notice These circumstances of wilful neglect 
were not over and above agreeable to our young hero, who, in 
the agonies of vexation and resentment, went home, and com- 
posed a most acrimonious remonstrance to his honour; in 
consequence of which he was not only depnved of all pretensions 
to a private audience, but expressly denied admittance on a 
public day, by Sir Steady’s own order 
This prohibition, which announced his total ruin, filled him 
with rage, horror, and despair He insulted the porter who 
signified the minister’s command, threatening to^ chastise him 
upon the spot for his presumption, and vented the most virulent 
imprecations upon his mastei;, to the* astonishment of those 
who chanced to enter dunng this conference. Having exhausted 
himself in these vain exclamations, he returned to his lodgings 
in a most frantic condition, biting his lips so that the blood ran 
from his mouth, dashing his head and fists against the sides of 
his chimney, and weeping with the most bitter expressions of woe 
Pipes, whose perception had been just sufficient to let him see 
that there was some difference between the present and former 
situation of his master, overhearing his transports, essayed to 
enter his apartment, with a view of administering consolation; 

2 839 
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and, finding the door locked on the inside, desired admittance, 
protesting, that otherwise he woyjd dcTwn with the bulkhead 
m the turning of a handspike Peregnne ordered him to retire, 
on pain of his displeasure, and swore, that if he should offer to 
break open the door, he would ^instantly shoot him through the 
head Tom, without pS.ymg the least regard to this injunction, 
set himself at work immediately His master, exasperated at 
his want*of reverence and respect, which m his present paroxysm 
appeared with the most provoking aggravation, flew into his 
closet, and snatchmg up one of his pistols already loaded, no 
sooner saw his valet enter the apartment, m consequence of 
havmg forced the lock, than he presented it full at his face, and 
drew the tngger Happily the pnmmg flashed m the pan, 
without commumcatmg with the charge, so that his funous 
purpose did not take effect upon the countenance of honest 
Pipes, who, disregardful of the attempt, though he knew the 
contents of the piece, asked, without the least alteration of 
feature, if it must be foul weather through the whole voyage? 

Peregnne, mad as he was, repented of his mischievous intent 
agamst such a faithful adherent, m the very moment of execu- 
tion, and had it proved fatal, according to the design, m all 
probability he would have applied another to his own head 
There are certain considerations that strike upon the mmd with 
irresistible force, even m the midst of its distraction, the momen- 
tary recollection of some particular scene, occasioned by the 
features of the devoted victim, hath often struck the dagger 
from thv. assassm’s hand By such an impulse was Pipes 
protected from any repeated effort of his master’s rage, the 
friendly cause of his present disobedience flashed upon the 
conviction of Peregnne, when he beheld the rugged front of his 
valet, in which also stood disclosed his long and faithful service, 
together with the recommendation of the deceased commodore 

Though hi? wrath was immediately suppressed, and his heart 
tom with remorse for what he had done, has brows remamed still 
contracted, and dartmg a most feroaous regard at the intruder 
“Viliam*” said he, “how dare you treat me with such dis- 
respect^” “Why shouldn’t I lend a hand for the preservation 
of the ship,” answered the unruffled Pipes, “when there is more 
sail than ballast aboard, and the pilot quits the helm in despair^ 
What signifies one or two broken voyages, so long as our timbers 
are strong, androur vessel m good tnm? If she loses upon one 
tack, mayhap she may gam upon t’other, and I’ll be d — ^n’d, 
if one day or other we don’t fetch up our leeway As for the 
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matter of provision, you have started a pretty good stock of 
money into my hold, and ycfti are welcome to hoist it up again 
when you wool ” 

Here Tom was interrupted Ijy the arrival of Mr. Crabtree, 
who seeing Peregrine with a pistol in his hand, and such wild 
disorder in his looks, his head, hands, and mouth besmeared 
with blood, and, moreover, smelling the gunppwder v^ich had 
been burnt, actually believed he had either Cfommitted, or was 
bent upon murder, and accordingly retreated downstairs with 
infinite despatch. All his speed could not convey him without 
the reach of Pipes, who, overtaking him in his passage, carried 
him back into his master’s apartment, observing by the way, 
that this was no time to sheer off, when his consort stood in 
need of his assistance 

There was something so ruefully severe in the countenance 
of Cadwallader, thus compelled, that, at any other time, our 
hero would have laughed at his conCem , but at the present there 
w^as nothing risible in his disposition. He had, however, laid 
aside his pistol, and endeavoured, though in vain, to compose 
his internal disturbance, for he could not utter one syllable 
to the misanthrope, but IW:ood stanng at him in silence, with a 
most delirious aspect. This did not tend to dispel the dismay 
of his friend, who, after some recollection, “I wonder,” said he, 
“that you have never killed your man before Pray how may 
you have disposed of the body.^” Pickle having recovered the 
faculty of speech, ordered his lacquey out of the room, and, in a 
most incoherent detail, made Crabtree acquainted with the 
perfidious conduct of the minister 

The confidant was very glad to find his fears disappointed, 
fcMT he had really concluded that some life was lost. Perceiving 
the youth too much agitated to be treated by him in his usual 
style, he owned that Sir Steady was a rascal, ai^d encouraged 
Pickle with the hope of bemg one day able to make repnsals 
upon him , m the meantime offered him money for his immediate 
occasions, exhorted him to exert his own qualifications in render- 
ing himself independent of such miscreants, and finally counselled 
him to represent his wrongs to the npbleman whom he had 
formerly obliged, with a view of interestmg that peer in his 
behalf, or at least of obtaining a satisfactory explanation from 
the minister, that he might take no premature measures of 
revenge. 

These admonitions were so much milder and more agreeable 
than our hero expected from the misanthrope, that they had a 
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very favourable effect upon his transports, which gradually 
subsided, until he became so traetableras to promise that he 
would conform to his advice, m consequence of which, he next 
morning waited upon his lordship, who received him very 
politely, as usual, and with gr&t patience heard his complaint, 
which, by the by, he •could not repeat without some hasty 
ebullitions of passionate resentment This peer, after having 
gently (fisappro\«i of the letter df expostulation, which had 
produced such unfortunate effects, kindly undertook to recom- 
mend his case to the mmister, and actually performed his promise 
that same day, when Sir Steady informed him, to his utter 
astonishment, that the poor young gentleman was disordered 
m his bram, so that he could not possibly be provided for m a 
place of importance, with any regard to the service, and it 
could not be expected that he, Sir Steady, would support his 
extravagance from his own private purse, — ^that he had, indeed, 
at the soliatation of a noblftnan deceased, made him a present 
of three hundred pounds, m consideration of some loss that he 
pretended to have sustained in an election, but, smce that time, 
had perceived m him such indisputable marks of lunacy, both 
by his distracted letters and personal ^Dehaviour, as obliged him 
to give order that he should not be admitted into the house 
To corroborate this assertion, the mmister actually called m 
the evidence of his own porter, and one of the gentlemen of his 
household, who had heard the execrations that escaped our 
youth, when he first found himself excluded In short, the 
nobleman was convmced that Peregnne was certainly and bona 
fide mad as a March hare, and, by the help of this intimation, 
began to recollect some symptoms of distraction which appeared 
m his last visit, he remembered a certam mcoherence in his 
speech, a violence of gesture and wildness of look, that now 
evidently denoted a disturbed understanding, and he deter- 
mined, for his own credit and security, to disentangle himself 
from such a dangerous Acquaintance 
With this view, he, m imitation of Sir Steady, commanded 
his gate to be shut against our adventurer, so that, when he 
went to know the result of his lordship's conference with the 
mmister, the door was flung m his face, and the janitor told him 
through an iron grate, that he needed not to give himself the 
trouble of callmg again, for his lord desired to be excused from 
seeing him HS spoke not a word in answer to this declaration, 
which he immediately imputed to the ill offices of the minister, 
against whom he breathed defiance and revenge, m his way to 
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the lodgings of Cadwallader; who, being made acquainted 
with the manner of hi^ reception, begged he would desist from 
all schemes of vengeance, until he, Crabtree, should be able to 
unriddle the mystery of the whole, which he did not doubt of 
unveiling by means of his acqu^ntance with a family in which 
his lordship often |pent the evening at*whist 

It was not long before he had the desired opportunity; the 
nobleman being under no injunctions or obligS-tion to®keep the 
affair secret, discovered the young gentleman’s misfortune, by 
way of news, to the first company in which he happened to be, 
and Peregrine’s name was not so obscure in the fashionable 
world, but that his disorder became the general topic of conver- 
sation for a day, so that his friend soon partook of the intelli- 
gence, and found means to learn the particulars of the mmister’s 
information, as above related Nay, he was in danger of 
becoming a proselyte to Sir Steady’s opinion, when he recalled 
and compared every circumstance which he knew of Pickle’s 
impatience and impetuosity 

Indeed^ nothing more easily gams credit than an imputation 
of madness fixed upon any person whatsoever; for when the 
suspicion of the world isb roused, and its observation once set 
at work, the wisest, the coolest man upon earth, will, by some 
particulars in his behaviour, convict himself of the charge 
Every singularity m his dress and manner (and such are ob- 
servable in every person), that before passed unheeded, now 
rises up in judgment against him, with all the exaggeration of 
the observer’s fancy, and the sagacious examiner perceives 
distraction in every glance of the eye, turn of the finger, and 
motion of the head. When he speaks, there is a strange 
p^culianty in his argument and expression; when he holds his 
tongue, his imagination teems with some extravagant reverie; 
his sobriety of demeanour is no other than a lucid interval, and 
his passion mere delirium 

If people of the most sedate and insipid life and conversation 
are subject to such criticisms, *no wonder that they should take 
place upon a youth of Peregrme’s fiery disposition, which, on 
some occasions, would have actually justified any remarks of 
this kind, which his greatest enemies* could make. He was 
accordingly represented as one of tijiose enterpnsing bucks, who, 
after having spent their fortunes in riot and excess, are happily 
bereft of their understanding, and consequently insensible of 
the want and disgrace which they have entailed upon themselves. 

Cadwallader himself was so much affected with the report, 
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that for some time he hesitated m his deliberations upon our 
hero, before he could prevail upon himself to communicate to 
him the mformation he had received, or to treat him m other 
respects as a man of sound mtellects At length, however, he 
ventured to make Pickle acquainted with the particulars he 
had learned, imparting' them with such caution and circum- 
locution, as he thought necessary to prevent^the young gentle- 
man froifl transgffissmg all bounds of temper and moderation, 
— ^but, for once, he was agreeably deceived m his prognostic 
Incensed as our hero was at the conduct of the minister, he 
could not help laughmg at the ndiculous aspersion, which he 
told his fnend he would soon refute in a manner that should not 
be very agreeable to his calumniator, observmg, that it was a 
common practice with the state pilot, thus to slander those 
people to whom he lay under obhgations which he had no mind 
to discharge “True it is,” said Peregrme, “he has succeeded 
more than once m contnvaaces of this kind, havmg actually 
reduced divers people of weak heads to such extremity of 
despair, as hath issued m downnght distraction, whereby he 
was nd of their importunities, and his judgment confirmed at 
the same time But I have now, th^nk Heaven, attained to 
sudi a pitch of philosophical resolution, as will support me 
against all his machmations, and I will forthwith ei^ibit the 
monster to the pubhc, m his true Imeaments of craft, perfidy, 
and mgratitude ” 

This mdeed was the plan with which Mr Pickle had amused 
himself dui mg the researches of Crabtree, and by this time it so 
effectually flattered his imagination, that he believed he should 
be able to bnng his adversarv, m spite of all his power, to his 
own terms of submission, by distmguishmg himself m the hst 
of those who, at that penod, wrote against the admmistration 
Nor was this scheme so extravagant as it may seem to be, had 
not he overlooked one material circumstance, which Cadwallader 
himself did not recollect,«when he approved of this project 

While he thus meditated vengeance, the fame of his disorder, 
m due course of circulation, reached the ears of that lady of 
quahty whose memoirs have already appeared m these adven- 
tures The correspondehce with which she had honoured our 
hero had been long broke off^ for the reason already advanced, 
namely, his dread of being exposed to her mfatuatmg charms 
He had been candid enough to make her acquamted with the 
cause of exilmg himself from her presence, and she admitted 
the prudence of self-restramt, although she would have been 
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very well satisfied with the continuance of his intimacy and 
conversation, which w%re n«t at all beneath the desire of any 
lady in the kingdom. Notwithstanding this interruption, she 
still retained a friendship and regard for his character, and felt 
all the affliction of a humane he^, at the news of his misfortunes 
and deplorable (Jistemper. She had* seen him courted and 
cultivated in the sunshine of his prosperity; but she knew, from 
sad experience, how all those insect-followers shrink*" away in 
the winter of distress. Her compassion represented him as a 
poor unhappy lunatic, destitute of all the necessanes of life, 
dragging about the ruins of human nature, and exhibiting the 
spectacle of blasted youth to the scorn and abhorrence of his 
fellow-creatures. Aching with these charitable considerations, 
she found means to learn in what part of the town he lodged; 
and, laying aside all superfluous ceremony, went in a hackney 
chair to his door, which was opened by the ever-faithful Pipes. 

Her ladyship immediately recollected the features of his 
trusty follower, whom she could not help loving in her heart 
for his attachment and fidelity, which after she had applauded 
with a most gracious commendation, she kindly inquired after 
the state of his master’s liealth, and asked if he was in a condition 
to be seen 

Tom, who could not suppose that the visit of a fine lady would 
be unacceptable to a youth of Peregrine’s complexion, made 
no verbal reply to the question; but beckoning her ladyship 
with an arch significance of feature, at which she could not 
forbear smiling, walked softly upstairs; and she, in obedience 
to the signal, followed her guide mto the apartment of our hero, 
whom she found at a writing-table, in the very act of composing 
an eulogium upon his good friend Sir Steady. The nature of 
his work had animated his countenance with an uncommon 
degree of vivacity, and bemg dressed in a neat deshabille, his 
figure could not have appeared to more advantage in the eye 
of a person who despised th§ tinsel df unnecessary ornament. 
She was extremely well pleased to see her expectations so 
agreeably disappointed, for, instead of the squahd circumstances 
and wretched looks attending indigence and distraction, every- 
thing was decent and genteel ; and the* patient’s aspect such as 
betokened internal satisfaction. JSearing the rustling of silk 
in his room, he lifted up his eyes from the paper, and, seeing 
her ladyship, was struck with astonishment arid awe, as at the 
unexpected apparition of some supernatural being. 

Before he could recollect himself from his confusion, which 
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called the blood into his cheeks, she told him, that, on the 
strength of old acquamtance, she ccfaie to visit him, though 
It V as a long time smce he had given her good reason to believe 
he had absolutely forgot that there was such a person as she in 
being \fter ha\mg made tHe most warm acknowledgments 
for this unforeseen hofiour, he assured her^ ladyship that the 
subject of her reproach was not his fault, but rather his very 
great misfortune ,^nd that, if it had been in his power to forget 
her so easily as she seemed to imagine, he should never have 
given her cause to tax hun with want of duty and respect 

Still dubious of his situation, she began to converse with him 
on different subjects, and he acquitted himself so well m every 
particular, that she no longer doubted his having been mis- 
represented by the mahce of his enemies, and candidly told him 
the cause and intent of her commg He was not deficient in 
expressions of gratitude for this instance of her generosity and 
friendship, which even dre^ tears from his eyes As to the 
imputation of madness, he explained it so much to her ladyship’s 
satisfaction, that she evidently perceived he had been bar- 
barously dealt with, and that the charge was no other than a 
most villainous aspersion 

Notwithstandmg all his endeavours to conceal the true state 
of his finances, it was impossible for him to give this detail, 
without disclosmg some of the difficulties under which he 
laboured, and, her ladyship’s sagacity divinmg the rest, she 
not only made him a tender of assistance, but, presenting a 
bank-note for a considerable sum, insisted upon his acceptance 
of It as a tnfiing mark of her esteem, and a specimen of what 
she was mchned to do m his behalf But this mark of her 
benevolence he would by no means receive, assurmg her, that, 
though his affairs were at present a little perplexed, he had 
never felt the^ least circumstance of distress, and begging that 
she would not subject him to the burden of such an unnecessary 
obligation 

Being obliged to put up with this refusal, she protested she 
would never forgive him should she ever hear that he rejected 
her offer when he stood m need of her aid, or if, m any time to 
come, he should not apply to her fnendship, if ever he should 
find himself mcommoded m pomt of fortune “An over- 
dehcacy m this respect,” said she, “I shall look upon as a 
disapprobation 8f my own conduct, because I myself have been 
obliged to have recourse to my friends m such emergenaes ” 

These generous remonstrances and marks of particular fnend- 
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ship could not fail to make a deep impression upon the heart 
of our hero, which stiS smarted from the former impulse of her 
charms, he not only felt all those transports which a man of 
honour and sensibility may be supposed to feel upon such an 
occasion, but the sentiments 0? a more tender passion awaking^ 
in his breast, he could not help expressing himself in terms 
adapted to the ernotion of his soul; and, at length, plainly told 
her, that, were he disposed to be a begij^r, he would ask 
something of infinitely more importance to his peace than the 
charitable assistance she had proffered 
Her ladyship had too much penetration to mistake his 
meaning; but, as she did not choose to encourage his advances, 
pretended to interpret his intimation mto a general compliment 
of gallantry, and, m a jocose manner, desired he would not give 
her any reason to believe his lucid interval was past. “ In faith, 
my lady,” said he, “I perceive the fit coming on; and I don’t see 
why I may not use the privilege «f my distemper, so far as to 
declare myself one of your most passionate admirers ” “ If 
you do,” replied her ladyship, ‘‘I shall not be fool enough to 
believe a madman, unless I were assured that your disorder 
proceeded from your lovft, and that this was the case, I suppose 
you will find it difficult to prove ” “Nay, madam,” cried the 
yoiith, “I have m this drawer what will convmce you of my 
having been mad on that strain, and, since you doubt my 
pretension, you must give me leave to produce my testimonials.” 
So saying, he opened a scrutoire, and taking out a paper, pre- 
sented her with the following song, which he had written in her 
praise, immediately after he was made acquainted with the 
particulars of her story. 

While with fond rapture and amaze, 

On thy transcendent charms I gaze. 

My cautious soul essays in vam 
Her peace and freedom to mam tarn; 

Yet let that blooming form divme, 

Where grace and harmony combine; 

Those eyes, like getual orbs that move 
Dispensing gladness, joy, and love. 

In all their pomp assail my view, 

Intent my bosom to subdue; 

My breast, by wary ma\ims sjeel’d, 

Not all those charms shall force to yield. 

But, when invok’d to Beauty’s aid, 

I see th’ enlighten’d soul display’d. 

That soul so sensibly sedate 
Amid the storms of froward fate’ 

Thy gemus active, strong, and clear, 

Thy wit subhme, though not severe, 

♦j 839 
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The social ardour, void of art, 

That glows within thy candid })(^art. 

My spirits, sense, and stfength decay, 

My resolution dies away. 

And every faculty oppress’d 
Alxmghty love mvad^ my breast* 

Her ladyship having" perused this production, “Were I 
inchned to be suspicious,” said she, “I should'^beheve that I had 
no shared prodiS/sing this composition, which seems to have 
been inspired by a much more amiable object However, I 
will take your word for your intention, and thank you for the 
unmented compliment, though I have met with it in such an 
accidental manner Nevertheless, I must be so free as to tell 
you, it is now high time for you to contract that unbounded 
spirit of gallantly, whidi you have indulged so long, mto a 
sincere attachment for the fair Emilia, who, by all accounts, 
deserves the whole of your attention and regard ” His nerves 
thnlled at mention of tha^ name, which he never heard 
pronounced without agitation Rather than undergo the 
consequence of a conversation upon this subject, he chose to 
drop the theme of love altogether, and mdustnously mtroduced 
some other topic of discourse 


CHAPTER XCVII 

He writes against the Minister, by whose Instigation he is arrested, and 
moves himself by habeus corpus mto the Fleet 

My lady ha\ing prolonged her stay beyond the penod of i 
common visit, and repeated her protestations m the most frank 
and obhgmg manner, took her leave of our adventurer, wh?) 
promised to pay his respects to her m a few days at her own 
house MeanOhile, he resumed his task, and having finished a 
most severe remonstrance against Sir Steady, not only with 
regard to his pnvate mgratitude; but also to his maladminis- 
tration of public affairs, he sent it to the author of a weekly 
paper, who had been long a professed reformer in pohtics, and 
It appeared m a very few days, wnth a note of the publisher, 
desirmg the favour of further correspondence with the author 
The animadversions contained m this small essay were so 
spinted and judicious, and a great many new lights thrown upon 
the subject with such perspicmty, as attracted the notice of the 
pubhc in an extraordmaty manner, and helped to raise the 
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character of the paper in which it was inserted The minister 
was not the last wht) exammed the performance, which, in 
spite of all his boasted temper, provoked him to such a degree, 
that he set his emissaries at work, and by dint of corruption, 
procured a sight of the manuscript in Peregrine’s own hand- 
writing, which lip immediately recognised; but, for further 
confirmation of his opinion, he compared it with the two letters 
which he had received frdm our adventurer. Had he known 
the young gentleman’s talents for declamation were so acute, 
perhaps he would never have given him cause to complain, but 
employed him m the vindication of his own measures; nay, he 
might still have treated him hke some other authors whom he 
had brought over from the opposition, had not the keenness of 
this first assault incensed him to a desire of revenge. He, there- 
fore, no sooner made this discovery, than he conveyed his 
directions to his dependant, the receiver-general, who was 
possessed of Pickle’s notes. Next day, while our author stood 
within a circle of his acquaintance, at a certain coffee-house, 
holding forth with great eloquence upon the diseases of the 
state, he was accosted by a bailiff, who, entering the room with 
five or six followers, told him aloud that he had a writ against 
him for twelve hundred pounds, at the suit of Mr Ravage 
Gleanum. 

The whole company were astonished at this address, which 
did not fail to discompose the defendant himself, who, as it 
were instinctively, m the midst of his confusion, saluted the 
officer across the head with his cane, in consequence of which 
application, he was surrounded and disarmed in an instant by 
the gang, who earned him off to the next tavern in the most 
opprobrious manner. Nor did one of the spectators interpose 
in his behalf, or visit him in his confinement with the least 
tender of advice or assistance; such is the zeal of coffee-house 
friendship. 

This stioke was the more, severe li^on our hero, as it was 
altogether unexpected; for he had utterly forgot the debt for 
which he was arrested. His present indignation was, however, 
chiefly kindled against the bailiff, who had done his office in 
such a disrespectful manner; and the "first use he made of his 
recollection in the house to which, they conducted him, was to 
chastise him for the insolence and indecency of his behaviour 
This task he performed with his bare fists, eviry other weapon 
being previously conveyed out of his reach; and the delinquent 
underwent his discipline with surprismg patience and resignation, 
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asking pardon with great humility, and protesting before God, 
that he had never willingly and wittingly used any gentleman 
with ill manners, but had been commanded to arrest our 
adventurer accordmg to the emress direction of the creditor, 
on pain of forfeitmg his place • 

By this declaration Peregrine was appea^d, and, out of a 
delirium of passion, waked to all the horrors of reflection All 
the glory*of his yoiith was now ecliplsed, all the blossoms of his 
hope were blasted, and he saw himself doomed to the misenes 
of a jail, without the least prospect of enlargement, except in 
the issue of his lawsuit, of which he had, for some time past, 
grown less and less confident every day What would become 
of the unfortunate, if the constitution of the mmd did not permit 
them to bnng one passion into the field against another^ passions 
that operate m the human breast, hke poisons of a different 
nature, extmguishing each other^s effect Our hero’s gnef 
reigned m full despotism, iftitil it was deposed by revenge, 
dunng the predominancy of which, he considered everything 
which had happened as a circumstance conducive to its grati- 
fication “If I must be pnsoner for hfe,” said he to himself, 
“if I must rehnquish all my gay expectations, let me at least 
have the satisfaction of clankmg my chains so as to interrupt 
the repose of my adversary, and let me search m my own breast 
for that peace and contentment, which I have not been able to 
find m all the scenes of my success In being detached from 
the world, I shall be dehvered from folly and ingratitude, as 
well as exempted from an expense, which I should have found 
It very difficult, if not impracticable, to support, I shall have 
httle or no temptation to misspend my time, and more undis- 
turbed opportunity to earn my subsistence, and prosecute my 
revenge After all, a jail is the best tub to which a cyme 
philosopher cmi retire ” 

In consequence of these comfortable reflections, he sent a 
letter to Mr Crabtree, with an aepount of his misfortune, sigm- 
fymg his resolution to move himself immediately into the Fleet, 
and desiring that he would send him some imderstandmg 
attorney of his acquamtance, who would direct him into the 
steps necessary to be taken for that purpose The misanthrope, 
upon the receipt of this mtimation, sent m person to a lawyer, 
whom he accompanied to the spungmg-house whither the 
pnsoner had b/ this time retired Peregnne was, under the 
auspices of his director, conducted to the judges’ chamber, 
where he was left m the custody of a tipstaff, and, after havmg 
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paid for a warrant of habeas corpus, by him conveyed to the 
Fleet, and delivered to the tare of the warden. 

Here he was introduced to the lodge, in which he was obliged 
to expose himself a full half-hour to the eyes of all the turnkeys 
and door-keepers, who took ai? accurate survey of his person,^ 
that they might l^iow him again at first sight; and then he was 
turned loose into the place called the master’s^side, having given 
a valuable consideration Tor that privilege This is a large 
range of building, containing some hundreds of lodging-rooms 
for the convemence of the prisoners, who pay so much per week 
for that accommodation. In short, this community is like a 
city detached from all communication with the neighbouring 
parts, regulated by its own laws, and furnished with peculiar 
conveniences for the use of the inhabitants There is a coffee- 
house for the resort of gentlemen, in which all sorts of liquors 
are kept, and a public kitchen, where any quantity of meat is 
sold at a very reasonable rate, oi*any kmd of provision boiled 
and roasted gratis, for the poor prisoners Nay, there are certain 
servants of the public, who are obhged to go to market, at the 
pleasure of individuals, without fee or reward from those who 
employ them Nor are«they cooped up, so as to be excluded 
from the benefit of fresh air, there being an open area, of a 
considerable extent, adjacent to the building, on which they 
may exercise themselves in walking, skittles, bowls, and a 
variety of other diversions, according to the inclination of each. 

Our adventurer being admitted a denizen of this community, 
found himself bewildered in the midst of strangers, who, by their 
appearance, did not at all prepossess him in their favour; and, 
after having strolled about the place with his friend Cadwallader, 
aepaired to the coffee-house, in order to be further informed of 
the peculiar customs which it was necessary for him to know. 

There, while he endeavoured to pick up mjelligence from 
the bar-keeper, he was accosted by a person m canonicals, who 
very civilly asked if he was ^ new-coTner. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he gave him the salutation of welcome to the 
society, and, with great hospitality, undertook to initiate him 
in the constitutions of the brotherhood. This humane clergy- 
man gave him to understand, that his first care ought to be 
that of securing a lodging, telling him there was a certain 
number of apartments in the pnson let at the same price, 
though some were more commodious than others; and that 
when the better sort became vacant, by the removal of their 
possessors, those who succeeded in point of seniority had the 
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pnvilege of occupying the empty tenements preferable to the 
rest of the inhabitants, howsoever r«spec1&ble they might other- 
wise be That, when the jail was very much crowded, there was 
but one chamber allotted for two lodgers, but this was not 
considered as any great hardship) on the pnsoners, because, m 
that case, there was always a sufficient number of males, who 
wiihngly admitted the females to a share m their apartments 
and beds* Not bVt the time had been, when this expedient 
would not answer the occasion, because, after a couple had been 
quartered in every room, there was a considerable residue still 
improvided with lodgmg, so that, for the time being, the last- 
comers were obhged to take up their habitation m Mount 
Scoundrel, an apartment most miserably furnished, in which 
they lay promiscuously, amidst filth and vermm, until they 
could be better accommodated m due course of rotation 
Peregrine, heanng the descnption of this place, began to be 
very impatient about his night’s lodgmg, and the parson, per- 
ceiving fus anxiety, conducted him, without loss of time, to the 
warden, who forthwith put him m possession of a paltry chamber, 
for which he agreed to pay half a crown a week This pomt 
being settled, lus director gave him ancaccount of the different 
methods of eatmg, either singly, in a mess, or at an ordinary, 
and advised him to choose the last, as tffie most reputable, 
offenng to mtroduce him next day to the best company m the 
Fleet, who always dmed together m pubhc 
Picile having thanked this gentleman for his avihties, and 
promised to be governed by his advice, invited him to pass the 
evening at his apartment, and, m the meantime, shut himself 
up with Crabtree, m order to deliberate upon the wreck of his 
affairs Of all his ample fortune nothmg now remained but 
his wardrobe, which was not very sumptuous, about thirty 
gumeas m ca^h, and the garrison, which the misanthrope 
counselled him to convert mto ready money for his present 
subsistence This advicd*, however, he absolutely rejected, not 
only on account of his having already bestowed it upon Hatch- 
way dunng the term of his natural life, but also with a view 
of retainmg some memonal of the commodore’s generosity 
He proposed, therefore, to finish in this retreat the translation 
which he had undertaken, and earn his future subbistence by 
labour of the same kmd He desired Cadwallader to take 
charge of his movables, and send to him such Imen and clothes 
as he should have occasion for m his confinement But, among 
all his difficulties, nothing embarrassed him so much as his 
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faithful Pipes, whom he could no longer entertain in his service. 
He knew Tom had made shift to pick up a competency in the 
course of his ministration; but that reflection, though it in 
some measure alleviated, could not wholly prevent the mortifi- 
cation he should suffer in parting with an affectionate adherentj 
who was by this |ime become as neces*sary to him as one of his 
own members, and who was so accustomed to livejunder his 
command and protection,* that he did nol8«*believe the fellow 
could reconcile himself to any other way of life. 

Crabtree, in order to make him easy on that score, offered to 
adopt him in the room of his own valet, whom he would dismiss ; 
though he observed, that Pipes had been quite spoiled in our 
heroes service. But Peregrine did not choose to lay his friend 
under that inconvenience, knowing that his present lacquey 
understood and comphed with all the peculiarities of his humour, 
which Pipes would never be able to study or regard , he therefore 
determined to send him back to tas shipmate Hatchway, with 
whom he had spent the fore part of his life. 

These points bemg adjusted, the two fnends adjourned to the 
coffee-house, with a view of inquiring into the character of the 
clergyman to whose besieficence our adventurer was so much 
indebted. They learned he was a person who had incurred the 
displeasure of the bishop in whose diocese he was settled, and, 
being unequal in power to his antagonist, had been dnven to 
the Fleet, m consequence of his obstinate opposition; though 
he still found means to enjoy a pretty considerable income, by 
certain irregular practices in the way of his function, which 
income was chiefly consumed in acts of humanity to his fellow- 
creatures in distress. 

His eulogium was scarce finished, when he entered the room, 
according to appointment with Peregrine, who ordering wine 
and something for supper to be earned to his |ipartment, the 
triumvirate went thither; and CadwaUader taking his leave 
for the night, the two fellow;pnsoner5 passed the evening very 
sociably, our hero being entertained by his new companion 
with a private history of the place, some particulars of which 
were extremely curious. He told him, that the person who 
attended them at supper, bowing with the most abject servility, 
and worshipping them every time he opened his mouth, with 
the epithets of yotir lordship and your honour , had, a few years 
before, been actually a captain in the guards; who, after having 
run his career in the great world, had threaded every station 
in their community, from that of a buck of the first order, who 
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swaggers about the Fleet in a laced coat, with a footman and 
whore, to the degree of a tapster, m whith he was now happily 
settled “If 30U will take the trouble of going mto the cook’s 
kitchen ” said he, ‘ you will perceive a beau metamorphosed 
mto a turnspit, and there are sdine hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in this microcofoi, who have had fo];psts and fishponds 
of their own Yet, notwithstanding such a miserable reverse 
of fortune, they &e neither objects* of regard nor compassion, 
because their misfortunes are the fruits of the most vicious 
extravagance, and they are absolutely insensible of the misery 
which is their lot Those of our fellow-sufferers, who have 
been reduced by undeserved losses, or the preapitation of 
inexpenenced ^outh, never fail to meet with the most brotherly 
assistance, provided they behave with decorum, and a due 
sense of their unhappy arcumstances Nor are we destitute 
of power to chastise the licentious, who refuse to comply with 
the regulations of the place, and disturb the peace of the 
community with not and disorder Justice is here impartially 
administered by a court of equity, consistmg of a select numbei 
of the most respectable mhabitants, who pumsh all offenders 
with equal judgment and resolution^ after they have been 
fairly convicted of the crimes laid to their charge ” 

The clergyman havmg thus explamed the economy of the 
place, as well as the cause of his own confinement, began to 
disco\er signs of cunosity touching our hero’s situation, and 
Pickle, thinkmg he could do no less for the satisfaction of a 
man who had treated him m such an hospitable manner, favoured 
him with a detail of the arcumstances which produced his im- 
prisonment, at the same time gratifymg his resentment against 
the mmister, which dehghted m recapitulatmg the injunes 
had received The parson, who had been prepossessed m 
favour of our vouth at first sight, understandmg what a con- 
siderable part he had acted on the stage of life, felt his veneration 
mcrease, and, pleased 'vfith the opportunity of mtroduang a 
stranger of his consequence to the dub, left him to his repose, 
or rather to rummate on an event which he had not as yet 
senously considered 

I imght here, m imitalion of some celebrated writers, furnish 
out a page or two, with the. reflections he made upon the m- 
stabihty of human affairs, the treachery of the world, and the 
tementy of youth, and endeavour to decoy the reader into a 
smile, by some quamt observation of my own, touching the 
sagaaous moraliser But, besides that I look upon this practice 
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as an impertinent anticipation of the peruser’s thoughts, I have 
too much matter of hnpoijance upon my hands, to give the 
reader the least reason to believe that I am driven to such paltry 
shifts, in order to eke out the volume. Suffice it then to say, 
our adventurer passed a very uneasy night, not only from the^ 
thorny suggestions of his mind, but likewise from the anguish* 
of his body, which suffered from the hardness of his couch, as 
well as from the natural inhabitants thereof, jihat did n'bt tamely 
suffer his intrusion. 

In the morning he was waked by Pipes, who brought upon 
his shoulder a portmanteau filled with necessaries, according 
to the direction of Cadwallader; and, tossing it down upon the 
floor, regaled himself with a quid, without the least mani- 
festation of concern. After some pause, “You see. Pipes,” said 
his master, “to what I have brought myself” “Ey, ey,” 
answered the valet, “once the vessel is ashore, what signifies 
talking? We must bear a hand to tow her off, if we can If 
she won’t budge for all the anchors and capstans aboard, after 
we have lightened her, by cutting away her masts, and heavmg 
our guns and cargo overboard, why then, mayhap a brisk gale 
of wind, a tide, or curjpnt setting from shore, may float her 
again in the blast of a whistle. Here is two hundred and ten 
guineas by the tale m this here canvas bag; and upon this scrap 
of paper — ^no, avast — ^that’s my discharge from the parish for 
Moll Trundle — ey, here it is — an order for thirty pounds upon 
the what-d’ye-call-’em in the city, and two tickets for twenty- 
five and eighteen, which I lent, d’ye see, to Sam Studding to 
buy a cargo of rum, when he hoisted the sign of the commodore 
at St. Catherine’s.” So saying, he spread his whole stock upon 
the table, for the acceptance of Peregrme; who, being very much 
affected with this fresh instance of his attachment, expressed 
his satisfaction at seeing he had been such a good economist, 
and paid his wages up to that very day. He tffanked him for 
his faithful services, and, observing -that he himself was no 
longer in a condition to maintain a domestic, advised him to 
retire to the garrison, where he would be kindly received by his 
friend Hatchway, to whom he would recommend him in the 
strongest terms. 

Pipes looked blank at this une^ected intimation, to which 
he replied, that he wanted neither pay nor provision, but only 
to be employed as a tender, and &at he wofild not steer his 
course for the garrison, unless his master would first take his 
lumber aboard. Pickle, however, peremptorily refused to 
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touch a farthing of the money, which he commanded him to 
put up, and Pipes was so mortified«at his refusal, that twisting 
the notes together, he threw them into the fire without hesitation, 
crying, “D — ^n the money*” The canvas bag with its contents 
would have shared the same fatfe, had not Peregrine started up, 
and snatching the paper from the flames, ordered his valet to 
forbear on pam of being banished for ever from his sight He 
told him^ that, ior the present, there was a necessity for his 
bemg dismissed, and he discharged him accordingly, but, if he 
would go and h\e quietly with the lieutenant, he promised, on 
the first favourable turn of his fortune, to take him again into 
his service In the meantime he gave him to understand, that 
he neither wanted, nor would make use of his money, which he 
insisted upon his pocketmg immediately, on pam of forfeiting 
all title to his favour 

Pipes was very much chagrined at these mjunctions, to which 
he made no reply, but, sweepmg the money into his bag, stalked 
off in silence, with a look of gnef and mortification, which his 
countenance had never exhibited before Nor was the proud 
heart of Pickle unmoved upon the occasion, he could scarce 
suppress his sorrow in the presence of Pipes, and, soon as he 
was gone, it vented itself m tears 

Having no great pleasure m conversmg with his own thoughts, 
he dressed himself with all convenient despatch, being attended 
by one of the occasional valets of the place, who had formerly 
been a nch mercer m the city, and, this operation bemg per- 
formed, he went to breakfast at the coffee-house, where he 
happened to meet with his fnend the clergyman and several 
persons of genteel appearance, to whom the doctor introduced 
him as a new messmate By these gentlemen he was conducted 
to a place where they spent the forenoon m playing at fives, 
an exercise m ;jsrhich our hero took smgular delight, and about 
one o’clock a court was held, for the tnal of two delinquents, 
who had transgressed therlaws of honesty and good order 

The first who appeared at the bar was an attorney, accused 
of having picked a gentleman’s pocket of his handkerchief 
And the fact bemg proved by mcontestable evidence, he received 
sentence In consequence of which, he was immediately 
earned to the public pump, and subjected to a severe cascade 
of cold water This cause bemg discussed, they proceeded to 
the tnal of the other offender, who was a heutenant of a man- 
of-war, mdicted for a not, which he had committed m company 
with a female, not yet taken, against the laws of the place, and 
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the peace of his fellow-prisoners. The culpnt had been very 
obstreperous, and absolutely refused to obey the summons, 
with many expressions of contempt and defiance against the 
authority of the court, upon which the constables were ordered 
to bring him to the bar, vi et hnnts ; and he was accordingly 
brought before thf judge, after having made a most desperate 
resistance with a hanger, by which one of the officers was 
dangerously wounded This outrage was syth an aggravation 
of his crime, that the court would not venture to decide upon it, 
but remitted him to the sentence of the warden; who, by virtue 
of his dictatorial power, ordered the noter to be loaded with 
irons, and confined in the strong room, which is a dismal dungeon, 
situated upon the side of the ditch, infested with toads and 
vermin, surcharged with noisome damps, and impervious to 
the least ray of light. 

Justice being done upon these criminals, our adventurer and 
his company adjourned to the ordinary, which was kept at the 
coffee-house, and he found, upon inquiry, that his messmates 
consisted of one officer, two underwriters, three projectors, an 
alchemist, an attorney, a parson, a brace of poets, a baronet, 
and a Knight of the Bath The dinner, though not sumptuous, 
nor very elegantly served up, was nevertheless substantial, and 
pretty well dressed. The wine was tolerable, and all the guests 
as cheerful as if they had been utter strangers to calamity, so 
that our adventurer began to relish the company, and mix in 
the conversation, with that sprightliness and ease which were 
peculiar to his disposition The repast being ended, the 
reckoning paid, and part of the gentlemen withdrawn to cards, 
or other avocations, those who remamed, among whom Peregrine 
r^iade one, agreed to spend the afternoon in conversation over a 
bowl of punch; and the liquor bemg produced, they passed the 
time very socially in various topics of discourse, iricluding many 
curious anecdotes relating to their own affairs. Iso man scrupled 
to own the nature of the debt for whidi he was confined, unless 
it happened to be some piddling affair; but, on the contrary, 
boasted of the importance of the sum, as a circumstance that 
imphed his having been a person of consequence in life; and 
he who made the most remarkable escapes from baihffs, was 
looked upon as a man of supenor genius and address. 

Among other extraordinary adventures of this kind, none 
was more romantic than the last elopement Achieved by the 
officer; who told them he had been arrested for a debt of two 
hundred pounds, at a time when he could not command as many 
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pence, and conveyed to the bailiff s house, in which he continued 
a whole fortnight, moving his lodgEigs higher and higher, from 
time to time, m proportion to the decay of his credit, until, 
from the parlour, he had made a regular ascent to the garret 
There, while he rummated on Ifis next step, which would have 
been to the Marshalsea,*"and saw the night gome on, attended 
with huiiger and cold, the wmd began to blow, and the tiles 
of the house rattlecLwith the storm ’'His imagination was imme- 
diately struck with the idea of escaping unperceived, amidst 
the darkness and noise of the tempest, by creepmg out of the 
wmdow of his apartment, and making his way over the tops 
of the adjommg houses Glowmg with this prospect, he 
exammed tiie passage, which, to his infinite mortification, he 
found grated with iron bars on the outside, but even this 
difficulty did not divert him from his purpose Conscious of 
his o^n strength, he beheved himself able to make a hole 
through the roof, which seemed to be slender and crazy, and, 
on this supposition, he barncaded the door with the whole 
funuture of the room, then settmg himself to work with a poker, 
he m a few mmutes effected a passage for his hand, with which 
he gradually stnpped off the boards ai>d tiling, so as to open a 
sallyport for his whole body, through which he fairly set him- 
self free, gropmg his way towards the next tenement Here, 
however, he met with an unlucky accident His hat bemg 
blown off his head, chanced to fall into the court just as one of 
the baihff’s followers was knocking at the door, and this myr- 
midon recognising it, immediately gave the alarm to his chief, 
who, runmng upstairs to the garret, forced open the door in 
a twinkhng, notwithstanding the precautions which the prisoner 
had taken, and, with his attendant, pursued the fugitive through 
his o^n track 

“After this (^ase had contmued some time,” said the officer, 
“to the immment danger of all three, I found my progress 
suddenly stopped by a ^kyhght^ through which I perceived 
seven tailors sittmg at work upon a board Without the least 
hesitation, or previous notice, I plunged among them with my 
backside foremost Before they could recoUect themselves 
from the consternation occasioned by such a strange visit, I 
told them my situation, and gave them to understand that 
there was no time to be lost One of the number, taking the 
hint, led me mitantly downstairs, and dismissed me at the 
street door, while the baihff and his follower, arriving at the 
breach, were deterred from entermg by the brethren of my 
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deliverer, who, presenting their shears, like a range of chevaux 
de fnsej commanded \hem* to retire, on pain of immediate 
death. And the catchpole, rather than risk his carcass, con- 
sented to discharge the debt, comforting himself with the hope 
of making me prisoner again There, however, he was dis- 
appointed. I kept snug, and laughed at his escape-warrant, 
until I was ordered abroad with the regiment, when I conveyed 
myself in a hearse to Gravesend, where I emt^ked for Flanders, 
but, being obliged to come over again on the recruiting service, 
I was nabbed on another score And aU the satisfaction my 
first captor has been able to obtain, is a writ of detainer, which, 
I believe, will fix me in this place, until the Parliament, in its 
great goodness, shall think proper to discharge my debts by a 
new act of insolvency.” 

Everybody owned, that the captain’s success was equal to 
the hardiness of his enterprise, which was altogether in the 
style of a soldier; but one of the»merchants observed, that he 
must have been a bailifi of small expenence, who would trust a 
pnsoner of that consequence in such an unguarded place “If 
the captain,” said he, “had fallen into the hands of such a 
cunning rascal as the fellow that arrested me, he would not 
have found it such an easy matter to escape ; for the manner in 
which I was caught is perhaps the most extraordinary that ever 
was practised in these realms You must know, gentlemen, I 
suffered such losses by insuring vessels durmg the war, that I 
was obliged to stop payment, though my expectations were 
such as encouraged me to manage one branch of business, 
without coming to an immediate composition with my creditors. 
In short, I received consignments from abroad as usual; and, 
l^at I might not be subject to the visits of those catchpoles, I 
never stirred abroad, but, turning my first floor into a warehouse, 
ordered all my goods to be hoisted up by a crane fixed to the 
upper story of my house. Divers were the stratagems practised 
by those ingenious ferrets, with a view of decoying me from the 
walls of my fortification, f received innumerable messages 
from people, who wanted to see me at certain taverns, upon 
particular business I was summoned into the country, to 
see my own mother, who was said to be at the point of death 
A gentlewoman, one night, was tal^en in labour on my threshold 
At another time I was disturbed with the cry of murder in the 
street; and once I was alarmed by a false fire But, being 
still upon my guard, I baffled all their attempts, and thought 
myself quite secure from their invention, when one of those 
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bloodhounds, inspired, I believe, by the devil himself, contrived 
a snare by which I was at last entrapp^ 

‘ He made it his busmess to inquire mto the particulars of 
my traffic, and, understanding that, among other things, there 
were several chests of Florence‘^ntered at the custom house on 
my behalf, he ordered himself to be enclosed m a box of the 
same dimensions, with air-holes m the bottom, for the benefit 
of breathing, and'^No III marked upon the cover, and, being 
conveyed to my door m a cart, among other goods, was m his 
turn, hoisted up to my warehouse, where I stood with a hammer, 
m order to open the chests that I might compare the contents 
with the invoice You may guess my surprise and conster- 
nation, when, upon uncoverinsf the box, I saw a bailiff rearing 
up his head, hke Lazarus from the grave, and heard him declare 
that he had a wnt agamst me for a thousand pounds Indeed, 
I aimed the hammer at his head, but, m the hurry of my con- 
fusion, missed my mark, before I could repeat the blow he 
started up Tvith great agility, and executed his office m sight of 
several evidences whom he had assembled m the street for that 
purpose, so that I could not possibly disentangle myself from 
the toil without meurrmg an escape-warrant, from which I had 
no protection But, had I known the contents of the chest, 
by all that’s good* I would have ordered my porter to raise 
it up as high as the crane would permit, and then have cut the 
rope by accident ” 

That expedient,” said the knight with the red ribbon, 
“would have discouraged him from such hazardous attempts 
for the future, and would have been an example in terrorem of 
all his brethren The story puts me m mmd of a deliverance 
achieved by Tom Hackabout, a very stout, honest fellow, ap 
old acquamtance of mme, who had been so famous for maiming 
bailiffs, that janother gentleman havmg been lU-used at a 
spungmg-house, no sooner obtamed his liberty, than, with a 
view of bemg revenged ifpon the landlord, he, for five shillmgs, 
bought one of Tom’s notes, which* sold at a very large discount, 
and, taking out a wnt upon it, put it mto the hands of the 
bailiff who had used him ill The catchpole, after a dihgent 
search, had an opportumty of executing the wnt upon the 
defendant, who, without egremony, broke one of hi arms, 
fractured his skull, and belaboured him m such a manner, that 
he lay without fense or motion on the spot By such exploits, 
this hero became so formidable, that no single baihff would 
undertake to arrest him, so that he appeared in all public places 
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untouched. At length, however, several officers of the Mar- 
shalsea Court entered into a-* confederacy against him, and two 
of the number, attended by three desperate followers, ventured 
to arrest him one day in the Strand, near Hungerford Market. 
He found it impossible to make resistance, because the whole 
gang sprung upon him at once, like so nlany tigers, and pinioned 
ins arms so fast, lhat he could not wag a finger. Perceiving 
himself fairly overpowered, he desired to be cjfhducted forthwith 
to jail, and was stow'ed m a boat accordingly, by the time they 
had reached the middle of the river, he found means to overset 
the wherry by accident, and every man, disregarding the 
prisoner, consulted his own safety As for Hackabout, to whom 
that element was quite familiar, he mounted astride upon the 
keel of the boat, which was uppermost, and exhorted the bailiffs 
to swim for their lives, protesting before God, that they had no 
other chance to be saved 

‘‘The watermen were immediately taken up by some of their 
own friends, who, far from yielding any assistance to the catch- 
poles, kept aloof, and exulted m their calamity In short, two 
of the five went to the bottom, and never saw the light of God’s 
sun, and the other three,,»with great difficulty, saved themselves 
by laying hold on the rudder of a dung-barge, to which they 
were carried by the stream, while Tom, with great deliberation, 
sw'am across to the Surrey shore. After this achievement, he 
was so much dreaded by the whole fraternity, that they shivered 
at the very mention of his name; and this character, which 
some people would think an advantage to a man m debt, was the 
greatest misfortune that could possibly happen to him, because 
no tradesman would give him credit for the least trifle, on the 
supposition that he could not indemnify himself in the common 
course of law ” 

The parson did not approve of Mr. Hackabout’s method of 
escaping, which he considered as a very unchristian attempt 
upon the lives of his fellow-subjects. •“It is enough,” said he, 
“that we elude the laws of our country, without murdering the 
officers of justice. For my own part, I can lay my hand upon 
my heart, and safely say, that I forgive from my soul the fellow 
by whom I was made a prisoner, althoilgh the circumstances of 
his behaviour were treacherous, ^wicked, and profane. You 
must know, Mr. Pickle, I was one day called into my chapel, 
in order to join a couple in the holy bands of ihatrimony, and, 
my affairs being at that time so situated, as to lay me under 
apprehensions of an arrest, I cautiously surveyed the man 
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through a lattice which was made for that purpose, before I 
would venture to come withm his i^'eachT He was clothed in a 
seaman’s jacket and trousers, and had such an air of simphaty 
in his countenance, as divested me of all suspicion I therefore, 
without further scruple, trustecLmyself m his presence, began to 
exerase the duty of mf function, and had actually performed 
one half of the ceremony, when the supposed woman, pulling 
out a paper from ^er bosom, exclaimed, with a masculme voice, 
‘Sir, you are my prisoner, I have got a wnt against you for five 
hundred pounds’ I was thunderstruck at this declaration, 
not so much on account of my own misfortune, which, thank 
Heaven, I can bear with patience and resignation, as at the 
impiety of the wretch, first, m disguismg such a worldly aim 
under the doak of rehgion, and, secondly, m prostituting the 
service, when there was no occasion for so doing, his design 
havmg pieviously taken effect Yet I forgive him, poor souU 
because he knew not what be did, and I hope you. Sir Sipple, 
will exert the same Chnstian virtue towards the man by whom 
you were likewise overreached ” 

“Oh^ d — ^n the rascal,” cned the kmght, “were I his judge, 
he should be condemned to flames e^erlastmg A viHam^ to 
disgrace me m such a manner, before almost all the fashionable 
company m town ” Our hero expressmg a cunosity to know 
the particulars of this adventure, the kmght gratified his desire, 
by tellmg him, that one evening, while he was engaged in a 
party of cards, at a drum m the house of a certain lady of 
quality, he was gi\en to understand by one of the servants, that 
a stranger, very nchly dressed, was just amved m a chair, 
preceded by five footmen with flambeaux, and that he refused 
to come upstairs, until he should be mtroduced by Sir Sipple 
“Upon this notice,” contmued the kmght, “I judged it w^ 
some of my quality fnends, and, havmg obtained her ladyship’s 
permission to finng him up, went down to the hall, and perceived 
a person, whom, to the best of my recollection, I had never seen 
before However, his appearandb was so magnificent, that I 
could not harbour the least suspiaon of his true quahty, and, 
seemg me advance, he saluted me with a very genteel bow, 
observing, that though he had not the honour of my acquam- 
tance, he could not dispense with waitmg upon me, even on that 
occasion, m consequence of a letter whi^ he had received from 
a particular fneihd So saymg, he put a paper mto my hand, 
mtimating that he had got a wnt against me for ten thousand 
pounds, and that it would be my mterest to submit without 
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resistance, for he was Drovided with a guard of twenty men, 
who surrounded the do^or 11} different disguises, determined to 
secure me against all opposition Enraged at the scoundrel’s 
finesse, and trusting to the assistance of the real footmen 
assembled in the hall, 'So yoii are a rascally bailiff,’ said I, 
'who have assume^ the garb of a gentleman, in order to disturb 
her ladyship’s company. Take this fellow, my lads^,and roll 
him in the kennel Here ‘are ten gumeas^tor your 'trouble/ 
These words were no sooner pronounced, than I was seized, 
lifted up, placed in a chair, and carried ofi m the twinkling of an 
eye; not but that the servants of the house, and some other 
footmen, made a motion towards my rescue, and alarmed all 
the company above But the bailiff affirming with undaunted 
effrontery, that I was taken up upon an affair of state, and so 
many people appearing in his behalf, the countess would not 
suffer the supposed messenger to be insulted, and he carried 
me to the county jail without further let or molestation ” 


CHAPTER XCVIII 

Pickle seems tolerably well reconciled to bis Cage; and is by the 
Clergyman entertamed with the Memoirs of a Noted Personage, whom he 
sees by acadent m the Fleet. 

The knight had scarce finished his narrative, when our hero 
was told, that a gentleman in the coffee-room wanted to see 
him, and when he went thither, he found his friend Crabtree, 
who had transacted all his affairs, according to the determination 
o| the preceding day, and now gave him an account of the 
remarks he overheard, on the subject of his misfortune; for 
the manner of the arrest was so public and extraordinary, that 
those who were present immediately propagated it among their 
acquaintance, and it was that same evening discoursed upon at 
several tea and card tables, with this variation from the truth, 
that the debt amounted to twelve thousand, instead of twelve 
hundred pounds From which circumstance it was conjectured, 
that Peregrme was a bite from the begmning, who had found 
credit on account of his effrontery ^nd appearance, and imposed 
himself upon the town as a young gentleman of fortune. They 
rejoiced, therefore, at his calamity, which they considered as 
a just pumshment for his fraud and presumption, and began 
to review certain particulars of his conduct, that plainly 
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demonstrated him to be a rank adventyrer^ long before he had 
amved at this end of his career 

Pickle, who now believed his glory was set for ever, received 
this intelligence with that disdam which enables a man to 
detach himself effectudly frdm the world, and, with great 
tranquillity, gave the Wsanthrope an entei taming detail of 
what h$ had seen and heard smce their last partmg While 
they amused themselves m this manner over a dish of coffee, 
they were jomed by the parson, who congratulated our hero 
upon his beanng mischance with such philosophic quite, and 
began to regale the two fnends with some cunous circumstances 
relating to the pnvate history of the several prisoners, as they 
happened to come m 

At length a gentleman entered, at sight of whom the clergy- 
man rose up, and saluted him with a most reverential bow, which 
was graciously returned by the stranger, who, with a young man 
that attended him, retired to the other end of the room They 
were no sooner out of heanng, than the communicative pnest 
desired his company to take particular notice of this person to 
whom he had paid his respects “That man,” said he, “is this 
day one of the most flagrant instances' of neglected virtue which 
the world can produce Over and above a cool discemmg 
head, fraught with uncommon learmng and expenence, he is 
possessed of such fortitude and resolution, as no difficulties can 
discourage, and no danger impair, and so indefatigable m his 
humanity, that even now, while he is surrounded with such 
embarrassments as would distract the brain of an ordinary 
mortal, he has added considerably to his encumbrances, by 
takmg under his protection that young gentleman, who, induced 
by his character, appealed to his benevolence for redress of the 
gnevances under which he labours from the villainy of his 
guardian ” 

Peregnne’s cunosity being excited by this encomium, he 
asked the name of this generous, patron, of which when he was 
informed, “I am no stranger,” said he, “to the fame of that 
gentleman, who has made a considerable noise m the world, on 
account of that great cause he undertook m defence of an 
unhappy orphan, and, since he is a person of such an amiable 
disposition, I am heartily .sorry to find that his endeavours 
ha\e not met wjth that successful issue which their good fortune 
m the begmmng seemed to promise Indeed, the circumstance 
of his espousmg that cause was so uncommon and romantic, 
and the depravity of the human heart so umversal, that some 
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people, unacquainted v^ith his real character, imagined his views 
were altogether selfish; and s&me were not wanting, who affirmed 
he was a mere adventurer. Nevertheless, I must do him the 
justice to own, I have heard some of the most virulent of those 
who were concerned on the other sid| of the question, bear 
testimony m his ^vour, observing, that he was deceived into 
the expense of the whole, by the plausible story which at first 
engaged his compassion. *Your descnptioa"^ of his character 
confirms me in the same opmion, though I am quite ignorant 
of the affair, the particulars of which I should be glad to 
learn, as well as the genume account of his own life, many 
circumstances of which are by his enemies, I believe, egregiously 
misrepresented.” 

“Sir,” answered the priest, “that is a piece of satisfaction 
which I am glad to find myself capable of giving you. I have 

had the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr. M from his 

youth, and everything which I shall relate concemmg him, you 
may depend upon as a fact which hath fallen under my own 
cognisance, or been vouched upon the credit of undoubted 
evidence. 

“Mr M ’s father was a mmister of the Established Church 

of Scotland, descended from a very ancient clan, and his mother 
nearly related to a noble family in the northern part of that 
kingdom. While the son was boarded at a public school, where 
he made good progress m the Latm tongue, his father died, and 
he was left an orphan to the care of an uncle, who, finding him 
determined against any servile employment, kept him at school, 
that he might prepare himself for the umversity, with a view 
of being qualified for his father’s profession. 

“Here his imagination was so heated by the warlike achieve- 
ments he found recorded in the Latm authors, such as Csesar, 
Curtius, and Buchanan, that he was seized with-^n irresistible 
thirst of military glory, and desire of trying his fortune in the 
army. His Majesty’s troops ^taking the field, in consequence 
of the rebellion which happened in the year seventeen hundred 
and fifteen, this young adventurer, thinkmg no hfe equal to 
that of a soldier, found means to furnish himself with a fusil 
and bayonet, and, leaving the school, repaired to the camp near 
Stirling, with a view of signalising. himself in the field, though 
he was at that time but just turned of thirteen.^ He offered his 
service to several officers, in hope of bemg enlisted in their 
companies, but they would not receive him, because they 
rightly concluded, that he was some schoolboy broke loose. 
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without the knowledge or consent of his relations Notwith- 
standing this discouragement, he continued m camp, curiously 
prymg into every part of the service, and such was the resolution 
conspicuous m him, even at such a tender age, that, after his 
small finances were exhausted, he persisted m his design, and, 
because he would not make his wants known,.actually subsisted 
. for sevei^l days on hips, haws, and sloes, and other spontaneous 
fruits, which he g^hered in the wo6ds and fields Meanwhile, 
he never failed to be present, when any regiment or corps of 
men were drawn out to be exerased and reviewed, and accom- 
panied them m all their evolutions, which he had learned to 
great perfection, by observing the companies which were 
quartered m the place where he was at school This eagerness 
and perseverance attracted the notice of many officers, who, 
after having commended his spirit and zeal, pressed him to 
return to hS parents, and even threatened to expel him from 
the camp, if he would not comply with their advice 
“These remonstrances having no other effect than that of 
wammg him to avoid his monitors, they thought proper to alter 
their behaviour towards him, took hmi mto their protection, 
and even mto their mess, and what, above all other marks of 
favour, pleased the young soldier most, permitted him to 
incorporate m the battahon, and take his turn of duty with 
the other men In this happy situation he was discovered by a 
relation of his mother, who was a captam m the army, and who 

used all his authority and mfiuence m persuading M to 

return to school, but, finding him deaf to his admomtions and 
threats, he took him under his own care, and, when the army 
marched to Dunblane, left him at Stirlmg with express 
mjunctions to keep himself withm the walls ^ 

“He temporised with his kmsman, feanng that, should he 
seem refractoiy, the captam would have ordered him to be shut 
up m the castle Inflamed with the desire of seeing a battle, 
his relation no sooner marched off the ground, than he mi\ed 
m with another regiment, to which his former patrons belonged, 
and proceeded to the field, where he distinguished himself, even 
at that early time of life, by his gallantry, m helpmg to retneve 
a pair of colours belongmg to M— n’s regiment, so that, after 
the affair, he was presented to the Duke of Argyll, and recom- 
mended stronglv to Br^adier Grant, who mvited him mto his 
regiment, and promised to provide for him with the first oppor- 
tunity But that gentleman m a httle time lost his command 
upon the duke’s disgrace, and the regiment was ordered for 
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Ireland, being given to Colonel Nassau, whose favour the young 
volunteer acquired to such a degree, that he was recommended 
to the King for his ensigncy, which in all probability he would 
have obtained, had not the regiment been unluckily reduced 

“In consequence of this redliction, which happened in the. 
most severe seaso^ of the year, he was obliged to return to his 
own country, through infinite hardships, to which^ he was 
exposed from the narrown’fess of his circumstances. And con- 
tinuing still enamoured of a military life, he entered into the 
regiment of Scots Greys, at that time commanded by the late 
Sir James Campbell, who, being acquainted with his family 
and character, encouraged him with a promise of speedy prefer- 
ment In this corps he remained three years, during which 
he had no opportunity of seeing actual service, except at the 
affair of Glensheel , and this hie of insipid quiet must have hung 

heavy upon a youth of M 's active disposition, had not he 

found exercise for the mind, in leading books of amusement, 
history, voyages, and geography, together with those that 
treated of the art of war, ancient and modem, for which he 
contracted such an eager appetite, that he used to spend SLxteen 
hours a day in this employment. 

“About that time he became acquainted with a gentleman of 
learning and taste, who observing his mdefatigable application, 
and insatiable thirst after knowledge, took upon himself the 
charge of superintending his studies; and, by the direction of 
such an able guide, the young soldier converted his attention 
to a more solid and profitable course of reading So inordinate 
was his desire of making speedy advances in the paths of learning, 
that, within the compass of three months, he diligently perused 
tfee writings of Locke and Malebranche, and made himself 
master of the first six and of the eleventh and twelfth books of 
Euclid’s Elements He considered Pufiendor^ and Grotius 
with uncommon care, acquiied a tolerable degree of knowledge 
m the French language, and his imagihation was so captivated 
with the desire of learning, that, seeing no prospect ot a war, 
or views of being provided for in the service, he quitted the 
army, and went through a regular course of university education. 
Having made such progress in his studi&, he resolved to qualify 
himself for the church, and acquired such a stock of school 
divinity, under the instructions of a learned pipfessor at Edm- 
burgh, that he more than once mounted the rostrum m the 
public hall, and held forth with uncommon applause But 
being discouraged from a prosecution of his plan, by the 
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unreasonable austenty of some of the Scotch clergy, by whom 
the most mdifferent and innocent ^ords and actions were often 
misconstrued mto levity and misconduct, he resolved to embrace 
the first favourable opportumty of going abroad, being inflamed 
with the desire of seemg. foreigiJ countnes, and actually set out 
for Holland, where, for the space of two ye^rs, he studied the 
Roman Ja^ , with^ the law of Nature and Nations, under the 
famous professors Toheu and Barbe3n:ac 

‘*Havmg thus finished his school education, he set out for 
Pans, with a view to make himself perfect in the French language, 
and learn such useful exercises, as might be acquired with the 
wretched remnant of his slender estate, which was by that time 
reduced very low In his journey through the Netherlands, he 
went to Namur, and paid his respects to Bishop Stnckland and 
General Collier, by whom he was received with great civility, 
m consequence of letters of recommendation, with which he 
was provided from the Hagiffe, and the old general assured him 
of his protection and mterest for a pair of colours, if he was 
disposed to enter mto the Dutch service 

“ Though he was by that time pretty well cured of his military 
quixotism, he would not totally decbne the generous proffer, 
for which he thanked him m the most grateful terms, telbng 
the general that he would pay his duty to him on his return 
from France, and then, if he could determme upon re-engaging 
m the army, should think himself highly honoured m bemg 
under his command 

“After a stay of two months m Flanders, he proceeded to 
Pans and, far from taking up his habitation m the suburbs of 
St Germam, accordmg to the custom of Enghsh tra\ ellers, he 
hired a pnvate lodgmg on the other side of the nver, and asso- 
ciated (iiefly with French officers, who, their youthful sallies 
bemg over, allowed to be the politest gentlemen of that 
kingdom In this scheme he found his account so much, that 
he could not but wonder at the, folly of his countrjmien, who 
lose the mam scope of their going abroad, by spending their 
tune and fortune idly with one another 

“Dunng his residence m Holland, he had made himself 
acquamted with the best authors in the French language, so 
that he was able to share m their conversation, a arcumstance 
from which he found great benefit, for it not only improved him 
m his knowledge of ihsct tongue, but also tended to the enlarge- 
ment of his acquaintance, m the course of which he contracted 
mtimaaes m some famihes of good fashion, especially those of 
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the long robe, which would have enabled him to pass his time 
very agreeably, had he* been, a little easier m point of fortune. 
But his finances, notwithstanding the most rigid economy, 
being in a few months reduced to a very low ebb, the prospect 
of indigence threw a damp upcjn aU his pleasures, though he 
never suffered himself to be thereby ill any degree dispirited; 
being in that resp&t of so happy a disposition, that conscious 
poverty or abundance made very slight impressions upon 
his mind. 

“This consumption of his cash, however, involved him m 
some perplexity, and he deliberated with himself, whether he 
should return to General Collier, or repair to London, where he 
might possibly fall into some business not unbecoming a gentle- 
man; though he was very much mortified to find himself in- 
capable of gratifying an inordinate desire which possessed him 
of making the grand tour, or, at least, of visiting the southern 
parts of France. 

“While he thus hesitated between different suggestions, he 
was one morning visited by a gentleman who had sought and 
cultivated his friendship, and for whom he had done a good 
office, m supporting him^with spirit against a brutal German, 
with whom he had an a&ir of honour This gentleman came 
to propose a party for a fortnight, to Fontainebleau, where the 

court then was ; and the proposal being declined by M with 

more than usual stiffness, his friend was very urgent to know 
the reason of his refusal, and at length, with some confusion, 

said, * Perhaps your finances are low ’ M replied, that he 

had wherewithal to defray the expense of his journey to London, 
where he could be furnished with a fresh supply; and this 
answer was no sooner made, than the other taking him by the 
hand, ‘My dear friend,’ said he, ‘I am not unacquainted with 
your affairs, and would have offered you my credit long ago, 
if I had thought it would be acceptable; even now, I do not 
pretend to give you money, but desire*and insist upon it, that 
you will accept of the loan of*these two pieces of paper, to be 
repaid when you marry a woman with a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds, or obtain an employment of a thousand a 
year.’ So saying, he presented him with two actions of above 
two thousand livres each. 

“M was astonished at tins unexpected instance of 

generosity, in a stranger, and, with suitable acknowledgment, 
peremptorily refused to incur such an obligation; but at length 
he was, by dint of importunity and warm expostulation. 
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prevailed upon to accept one of the actions, on condition that the 
gentleman would take his note for the suih, and this he absolutely 

rejected, until M promised to draw upon him for double 

the value or more, m case he should at any time want a further 
supply This uncommon act of friendship and generosity, 

M afterwards had Sn opportunity to regay tenfold, though 

he could not help regrettmg the occasion, on ms fnend’s account 
That wSrthy man^havmg, by placing too much confidence in a 
villainous lawyer, ^and a chain of other misfortunes, involved 
himself and his amiable lady in a labjrrmth of difficulties, which 

threatened the total mm of his family, M felt the mex- 

pressible satisfaction of dehvermg his benefactor from the snare 

“Bemg thus remforced by the generosity of his fnend, M 

resolved to execute his former plan of seemg the south of France, 
together with the seaports of Spam, as far as Cadiz, from whence 
he proposed to take a passage for London by sea, and, with this 
viCT^v, sent forward his tmnts by tne diligence to Lyons, deter- 
nuned to nde post, in order to enjoy a better view of the country, 
and for the conveniency of stopping at those places where there 
was anythmg remarkable to be seen or mquired mto While he 
was employed m takmg leave of Parisian fnends, who 
furnished him with abundant recommendation, a gentleman 
of his own country, who spoke httle or no French, heanng of 
his mtention, begged the favour of accompanymg him in his 
expedition 

‘‘With this new companion, therefore, he set out for Lyons, 
where he was perfectly well received by the mtendant and some 
of the best famihes of the place, m consequence of his letters of 
recommendation, and, after a short stay m that city, proceeded 
down the Rhone to Avignon, m what is called the coche 
then visitmg the pnncipal towns of Dauphme, Languedoc, and 
Provence, he returned to the delightful city of Marseilles, where 
he and his fellow-traveller were so much captivated by the 
seremty of the air, the good-nature and hospitahty of the 
spnghtly inhabitants, that they never dreamed of changing 
their quarters dunng the whole wmter and part of the spnng 
Here he acquired the acquaintance of the Marqms d’Argens, 
attorney-general m the Parhament of Aix, and of his eldest 
son, who now makes so great a figure m the hterary world, and 
when the affair of Father Girard and Mademoiselle Cadidre 
began to make'*’ a noise, he accompamed these two gentlemen 
to Toulon, where the marqms was ordered to take a precognition 
of the ^cts 
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‘‘On his return to Marseilles, he found a certain noble lord of 
great fortune under th? direction of a Swiss governor, who had 
accommodated him with two of his own relations, of the same 
country, by way of companions, together with five servants in 

his tram They being absolutei strangers in the place, M 

mtroduced them to the mtendant, and several other good 
families; and had the good fortune to be so agreeable to his 
lordship, that he proposed* and even pressed him to five with 
him in England as a friend and compamon, and to take upon 
him the superintendence of his affairs, in which case he would 
settle upon him four hundred a year for life. 

“This proposal was too advantageous to be slighted by a 
person of no fortune, or fixed establishment. He theiefore 
made no difficulty of closing wtth it; but, as his lordship’s 
departure was fixed to a short day, and he urged him to accom- 
pany him to Paris, and from thence to England, M thought 

it would be improper and indecent#to interfere with the office of 
his governor, who might take umbrage at his favour, and 
therefore excused himself from a compliance with his lordship’s 
request, until his minority should be expired, as he was withm 
a few months of bein^ of age. However, he repeated his 
importunities so earnestly, and the governor joined m the 
request with such appearance of cordiality, that he was prevailed 
upon to comply with their joint desire; and in a few days set 
out with them for Paris, by the way of Lyons. But, before 

they had been three days in the city, M perceived a total 

change in the behaviour of the Swiss and his two relations, who, 
in all probability, became jealous of his influence with his 
lordship, and he no sooner made this discovery, than he resolved 
t^ withdraw himself from such a disagreeable participation of 
that young nobleman’s favour. He, therefore, in spite of all 
his lordship’s entreaties and remonstrances, quit^pd him for the 
present, alleging, as a pretext, that he had a longing desire to 
see Switzerland and the banks of the •Rhine, and promising to 
meet him again in England. 

“This his intention being made known to the governor and 
his friends, their countenances immediately cleared up, their 
courtesy and complaisance returned, and they even furnished 
him with letters for Geneva, Lausanne, Bern, and Soleure; in 
consequence of which he met with unusual civilities at these 
places. Having made this tour with his Scotch fnend, who 
came up to him before he left Lyons, and visited the most 
considerable towns on both sides of the Rhine, and the courts 
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of the Electors Palatine, Mentz, and Cologne, he amved in 
Holland, and from thence, through the Netherlands, repaired 
to London, where he found my lord just returned from Pans 

“His lordship received him with expressions of uncommon 
joy, would not sujffer him to stJ* from him for several days, and 
introduced him to his relations ^ 

“ M— T— accompanied his lordship from London to his country 
seat, where he wafi mdeed treated" with great friendship and 
confidence, and consulted m everythmg, but the noble peer 
never once made mention of the annuity which he had promised 

to settle upon him, nor did M remind him of it, because he 

conceived it was his affair to fulfil his engagements of his own 

accord M being tired of the manner of hvmg at this 

place, made an excursion to Bath, where he stayed about a 
fortmght, to partake of the diversions, and, upon his return, 
found his lordship makmg dispositions for another journey 
to Pans 

“Surprised at this sudden resolution, he endeavoured to 
dissuade him from it, but his remonstrances were rendered 
meffectual by the insinuations of a foreigner who had come 
over with him, and filled his imagiFiation with extravagant 
notions of pleasure, infinitely supenor to any which he could 
enjoy while he was m the trammels and under the restraints 

of a governor He, therefore, turned a deaf ear to all M 

arguments, and entreated him to accompany him m the joume> , 
but this gentleman, foreseeing that a young man, like my lord, 
of strong passions, and easy to be misled, would, in dl probability, 
squander away great sums of money, m a way that would neither 
do credit to himself, or to those who were concerned with him, 
resisted all his sohcitations, on pretence of havmg busmess of 
consequence at London, and afterwards had reason to be 
extremely weW pleased with his own conduct m this particular 

“Before he set out on this expedition, M ^ m justice to 

himself, reminded him 6f the pijoposal which he had made to 
him at Marseilles, desimg to Imow if he had altered his design 
m that particular, m which case he would turn his thoughts 
some other way, as he would not m the least be thought to 
mtrude or pin himself upon any man My lord protested m 
the most solemn manner, that he still contmued in his former 
resolution, ands agam beseeching him to bear him company 
mto France, promised that ever 3 rthing should be settled 

to his satisfadaon upon their return to England M , 

however, still persisted m his refusal, for the above-mentioned 
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reasons, and, though he never heard more of the annuity, he 
nevertheless continued to serve his lordship with his advice 
and good offices ever after, particularly in directing his choice 
to an alliance with a lady of eminent virtue, the daughter of a 
noble lord, more conspicuous ^for his shining parts than the 
splendour of his titles (a circumstance upon which he always!* 
reflected with pai^icular satisfaction, as well on account of the 
extraordmary merit of tlie lady, as because it vestdfi in hex 
children a considerable part of that greSt estate, which of 
right belonged to her grandmother), and afterwards put him 
in a way to retrieve his estate from a heavy load of debt he had 
contracted. When my lord set out on his Paris expedition, 

the money M had received from his generous friend at Paris 

was almost reduced to the last guinea. He had not yet reaped 
the least benefit from his engagements with his lordship; and, 
disdaining to ask for a supply from him, he knew not how to 
subsist, with any degree of credit^ till his return 
“This uncomfortable prospect was the more disagreeable 
to him, as, at that time of life, he was much inclmed to appear 
in the gay world, had contracted a taste for plays, operas, and 
other public diversions* and acquired an acquaintance with 
many people of good fashion, which could not be maintained 
without a considerable expense. In this emergency, he thought 
he could not employ his idle time more profitably than in 
translating, from foreign languages, such books as were then 
chiefly in vogue; and upon application to a friend, who was a 
man of letters, he was formshed with as much business of that 
kind as he could possibly manage, and wrote some pamphlets 
on the reigning controversies of that time, that had the good 
fortune to please He was also concerned in a monthly journal 
of literature, and the work was earned on by the two fnends 

jointly, though M did not at all appear in the partnership. 

By these means he not only spent his mornings in useful exercise 
but supplied Inmself with money for jwhat the French call the 
menus flaistrs, dunng the Whole summer. He frequented all 
the assemblies in and about London, and considerably enlarged 
his acquaintance among the fair sex 
“He had, upon his first arrival in England, become acquainted 
with a lady at an assembly not f&i from London; and though, 
at that time, he had no thoughts of extending his views farther 
than the usual gallantry of the place, he ~ met with such 
distinguishing marks of her regard in the sequel, and was so 
particularly encouraged by the advice of another lady, with 
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whom he had been mtimate m France, and who was now of their 
parties, that he could not help eittertafnmg hopes of makmg 
an impression upon the heart of his agreeable partner, who was 
a young lady of an ample fortune and great expectations He 
therefore cultivated her good graces with all the assiduity and 
address of which he was master, and succeeded so well in his 
endeavours, that, after a due course of attendance, and the 
death oran aunt, tvy which she received an accession of fortune 
to the amount of three-and-twenty thousand pounds, he ventured 
to declare his passion, and she not only heard him with patience 
and approbation, but also replied m terms adequate to his 
wannest wish 

“Finding himself so favourably received he pressed her to 
secure his happmess by mamage, but to this proposal she 
objected the recency of her kinswoman's death, which would 
have rendered such a step highly mdecent, and the displeasure 
of her other relations, from v3iom she had still greater expecta- 
tions, and who, at that time, importuned her to marry a cousin 

of her own, whom she could not like However, that M 

might have no cause to repme at her delay, she freely entered 
with him mto an mtimacy of correspondence, dunng which 
nothmg could have added to their mutual fdicity, which was 
the more poignant and re&ied, from the mystenous and romantic 
manner of their enjojnng it, for, though he publicly visited her 
as an acquamtance, his behaviour on these occasions was always 
so distant, respectful, and reserved, that the rest of the companv 
could not possibly suspect the nature of their reciprocal attach- 
ment, m consequence of which they used to have pnvate 
mterviews, unknown to every soul upon earth, except her maid, 
who was necessarily entrusted with the secret 

“In this manner they enjoyed the conversation of each other 
for above twe^/e months, without the least interruption, and 

though the stabihty of Mr M 's fortune depended entirely 

upon their mamage, yet "as he perceived his mistress so averse 
to it, he never urged it with vehemence, nor was at all anxious 
on that score, being easily mduced to defer a ceremony, which, 
as he then thought, could m no shape have added to their 
satisfaction, though he Hath smce altered his sentiments 

“Be that as it will, his mdjilgent mistress, m order to set his 
mmd at ease u^that particular, and m fuU confidence of his 
honour, insisted on his acceptmg a deed of gift of her whole 
fortune, m consideration of her intended mamage, and, after 
some difficulty, he was prevailed upon to receive this proof of 
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her esteem, well knowing that it would still be in his power to 
return the obligation, * Though she often entreated him to take 
upon himself the entire administration of her finances, and upon 
divers occasions pressed him to accept of large sums, he never 
once abused her generous disposition, or solicited her for money, 
except for some humane purpose, whfch she was always more" 
ready to fulfil than he to propose. 

In the course of this correspondence, he became acquainted 
with some of her female relations, and, among the rest, with a 
young lady, so eminently adorned with all the qualifications of 
mind and person, that, notwithstanding all his philosophy and 
caution, he could not behold and converse with her, without 
being deeply smitten with her charms. He did all in his power 
to discourage this dangerous invasion in the beginning, and to 
conceal the least symptom of it from her relation ; he summoned 
all his reflection to his aid, and, thinking it would be base and 
dishonest to cherish any sentiment repugnant to the affection 
which he owed to a mistress who had placed such unlimited 
confidence in him, he attempted to stifle the infant flame, by 
avoiding the amiable mspirer of it. But the passion had taken 
too deep a root in his« heart to be so easily extirpated — ^his 
absence from the dear object increased the impatience of his 
love — the intestine conflict between that and gratitude deprived 
him of his rest and appetite — ^he was, in a short time, emaciated 
by continual watching, anxiety, and want of nounshment, and 
so much altered from his usual cheerfulness, that his mistress, 
being surprised and alarmed at the change, which, from the 
symptoms, she judged was owing to some uneasiness of mind, 
took all imaginable pains to discover the cause, 
g ‘‘In all probability it did not escape her penetration; for 
she more than once asked if he was in love with her cousin; 
protesting, that, far from being an obstacle t(j his happiness, 
she would, in that case, be an advocate for his passion. How- 
ever, this declaration was never made without manifest signs 
of anxiety and uneasiness, wliich made such an impression upon 

the heart of M , that he resolved to sacrifice his happiness, 

and even his life, rather than take any step which might be 
construed into an injury or insult to sf person who had treated 
him with such generosity and goqdness. 

“ In consequence of this resolution, he formed another, which 
was to go abroad, under pretence of recovering his health, but 
in reality to avoid the temptation, as well as the suspicion of 
being inconstant, and in this design he was confirmed by his 
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physician^ who actually thought him m the first stage of a 
consumption, and therefore advised him^to repair to the south 
of France He communicated his design, with the doctor’s 
opinion, to the lady, who agreed to it with much less difficulty 
than he found m conquenng his»*own reluctance at parting with 
the dear object of his love The consent of his generous mistress 
being obtamed, he waited upon her with the instrument whereby 
*she had made the Conveyance of her fortune to him, and all his 
remonstrances being msufficient to persuade her to take it 
back, he cancelled it m her presence, and placed it in that 
state upon her toilet, while she was dressing, whereupon she 
shed a torrent of tears, saymg, she now plamly perceived that 
he wanted to tear himself from her, and that his affections were 
settled upon another He was sensibly affected by this proof 
of her concern, and endeavoured to cdm the perturbation of 
her mind, by vowing eternal fidelity, and pressing her to accept 
of his hand m due form befoue his departure By these means 
her transports were quieted for the present, and the mamage 
deferred for the same prudential reasons which had hitherto 
prevented it 

“Matters bemg thus compromised, a^id the day fixed for his 
departure, she, together with her faithful maid, one mormng 
visited him for the first time at his own lodgmgs, and, after 
breakfast, desinng to speak with him m pnvate, he conducted 
her mto another room, where assuming an unusual gravity of 

aspect, ‘My dear M ^ said she, ‘you are now going to leave 

me, and God alone knows if ever we shall meet agam, therefore, 
if you really love me with that tenderness which you profess, 
you will accept of this mark of my fnendship and unalterable 
affection, it will at least be a provision for your journey, an^ 
if any acadent should befall me, before I have the happmess 
of receivmg you agam mto my arms, I shall have the satisfaction 
of knoviang that you are not altogether without resource * 
So saying, she put an embroidered pocket-book mto his hand 
He expiessed the high sense he had of her generosity and 
affection m the most pathetic terms, and begged leave to 
suspend his acceptance, until he should know the contents of 
her present, which was so extraordmary, that he absolutely 
refused to receive it He was, however, by her repeated 
entreaties, m a manner compelled to receive about one-half, 
and she afterwards insisted upon his takmg a reinforcement of 
a considerable sum for the expense of his journey 

“Havmg stayed with her ten days beyond the time he had 
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• 

fixed for his departure, and settled the method of their corres- 
pondence, he took hia lea'^e, with an heart full of sorrow, 
anxiety, and distraction, produced from the different suggestions 
of his (Tuty and love. He then set out for France, and, after a 
short stay at Paris, proceeded to Aix in Provence, and from 
thence to Marseilles, at whicif two places he continued for 
some months Biat nothing he met with being able to dissipate 
those melancholy ideas why:h still preyed up(jii his imagination, 
and affected his spirits, he endeavoured to*elude them with a 
succession of new objects; and, with that view, persuaded a 
counsellor of the Parliament of Aix, a man of great woith, 
learning, and good-humour, to accompany him m making a 
tour of those parts of France which he had not yet seen. On 
their return from this excursion, they found at Aix an Italian 
abbe, a person of character, and great knowledge of men and 
books, who, having travelled all over Germany and France, 
was so far on his return to his own country 

“M having, by means of Ins friend the counsellor, con- 

tracted an acquaintance with this gentleman, and, being desirous 
of seeing some parts of Italy, particularly the carnival at Venice, 
they set out together from Marseilles m a tartan for Genoa, 
coasting it all the way, and lying on shore every night Having 
shown him what was most remarkable in this city, his friend 
the abbe was so obliging as to conduct him through Tuscany, 
and the most remarkable cities in Lombardy, to Venice, where 

M insisted upon defraying the expense of the whole tour, 

in consideration of the abbess complaisance, which had been of 
infinite service to him in the course of this expedition. Having 
remained five weeks at Venice, he was preparing to set out for 
Rome, with some English gentlemen whom he had met by 
Acident, when he was all of a sudden obliged to change his 
resolution by some disagreeable letters which he received from 
London. He had, from his first departure, corfesponded with 
his generous, though inconstant mj^tress, with a religious 
exactness and punctuality; nor was she, for some time, less 
observant of the agreement they had made. Nevertheless 
she, by degrees, became so negligent and cold in her expression, 
and so slack in her correspondence, that he could not help 
observing and upbraiding her with such indifference; and her 
endeavours to palliate it were supported by pretexts so frivolous, 
as to be easily seen through by a lover of very little discernment. 

“While he tortured himself with conjectures about the cause 
of this unexpected change, he received such intelligence from 
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England, as, when joined with what he himself had perceived 
by her manner of writmg, left haip little or no room to doubt 
of her fickleness and mconstancy Nevertheless, as he knew 
by experience that informations of that kind are not to be 
entirely relied upon, he resolved to be more certainly appnsed, 
and, for that end, departed immediately for London, by the 
way of Tyrol, Bavaria, Alsace, and Pans 
“On his amval<m England, he le£i,med, with infinite concern, 
that his mtelligencfe had not been at all exaggerated, and his 
sorrow was inexpressible to find a person endowed with so many 
other noble and amiable qualities, seduced mto an indiscretion, 
that of necessity ruined the whole plan which had been concerted 
between them for their mutual happmess She made several 
attempts, by letters and mterviews, to palhate her conduct, 
and soften him into a reconahation, but his honour being 
concerned, he remained deaf to all her entreaties and proposals 
Nevertheless, I have often heg.rd him say, that he could not help 
loving her, and revenng the memory of a person to whose 
generosity and goodness he owed his fortune, and one whose 
foibles were overbalanced by a thousand good qualities He 
often msisted on makmg restitution, but far from compljnng 
wnth that proposal, she afterwards often endeavoured to lay 
him under yet greater obligations of the same kind, and impor- 
tuned him with the warmest solicitations to renew their former 
correspondence, which he as often declined 

“M took this instance of the mconstancy of the sex su 

much to heart, that he had almost resolved for the future to 
keep clear of all engagements for life, and returned to Pans, in 
order to dissipate his anxiety, where he hired an apartment in 
one of the academies, m the exercises whereof he took singular 
delight Dunng his residence at this place, he had the gooci 
fortune to mgratiate himself with a great general, a descendant 
of one of the Inost anaent and illustrious families in France, 
havmg attracted his notice by some remarks he had wntten on 
Poland’s Polybius, which were accidentally shown to that great 
man by one of his aides-de-camp, who was a particular friend of 

M The favour he had thus acquired was strengthened 

by his assiduities and attention Upon his return to London, 
he sent some of HandePs newest compositions to the Pnnce, 
who was particularly fond of that gentleman’s productions, 
together with C&rk’s edition of Caesar, and, m the spnng of the 
same year, before the French army took the field, he was 
honoured with a most obliging letter from the Pnnce, mvitmg 
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him to come over, if he wanted to see the operations of the 
campaign, and desiring he would give himself no trouble about 
his equipage 

“M having still some remains of a military disposition, 

and conceiving this to be a mgre favourable opportunity than 
any he should ever meet with again, readily embraced the offer,’ 
and sacrificed th^ soft delights of love, which at that time he 
enjoyed without control, to an eager, laborious, and dangerous* 
curiosity. In that and the following campaign, dunng which 
he was present at the siege of Philipsburgh, and several other 
actions, he enlarged his acquamtance among the French officers, 
especially those of the graver sort, who had a taste for books 
and literature ; and the friendship and interest of those gentle- 
men were afterwards of singular service to him, though in an 
affair altogether foreign from their profession. 

“He had all along made diligent inquiry mto the trade and 
manufactures of the countries thj^ough which he had occasion 
to travel, more particularly those of Holland, England, and 
France; and, as he was well acquainted with the revenue and 
farms of this last kingdom, he saw with concern the great 
disadvantages under w]jich our tobacco trade, the most con- 
siderable branch of our commerce with that people, was earned 
on; what inconsiderable returns were made to the planters out 
of the low price given by the French company, and how much 
it was in the power of that company to reduce it still lower. 

M had formed a scheme to remedy this evil, so far as it 

related to the national loss or gain, by not permitting the duty 
of one penny in the pound, old subsidy, to be drawn back on 
tobacco re-exported. He demonstrated to the ministry of that 
time, that so inconsiderable a duty could not in the least diminish 
&e demand from abroad, which was the only circumstance to 
be apprehended, and that the yearly produce of that revenue 
would amount to one hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
without one shilling additional expense to the public; but the 
ministry having the excise scheme then in contemplation, could 
think of no other till that should be tned; and that project 
having miscarried, he renewed his application, when they 
approved of his scheme in every particular, but discovered a 
surprising backwardness to carry it into execution. 

“His expectations in this quarter being disappointed, he, 
by the interposition of his friends, presented a plan to the French 
company, in which he set forth the advantages that would 
accrue to themselves from fixing the price, and securing that 

839 
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sort of tobacco which best suited the taste of the public and 
their manufacture, and finally proposed^ to furnish them with 
any quantity, at the pnce which they paid in the Port of London 

“After some dispute, they agreed to this proposal, and 
contracted with him for fifteen thousand hogsheads a year, for 
which they obhged themsfelves to pay ready money, on its arrival 
in any one or more convenient ports in the*^ south or western 
coasts of Great Bratam that he should please to fix upon for 
that purpose M— ^ no sooner obtained this contract, than 
he immediately set out for Amenca, in order to put it in exe- 
cution, and, by way of companion, earned with him a little 
French abbe, a man of humour, wit, and learning, with whom 
he had been long acquainted, and for whom he had done many 
good offices 

“On his amval m Virgmia, which opportunely happened 
at a time when all the gentlemen were assembled in the capital 
of that provmce, he published a memonal, representing the 
disadvantages under which their trade was earned on, the 
true method of redressing their own gnevances in that respect, 
and proposing to contract with them for the yearly quantity 
of fifteen thousand hogsheads of such tpbacco as was fit for the 
French market, at the pnce which he demonstrated to be 
considerably greater than that which they had formerly received 

“This remonstrance met with all the success and encourage- 
ment he could expect The pnnapal planters, seeing their own 
interest concerned, readily assented to the proposal, which, 
through their influence, was also relished by the rest, and the 
only difficulty that remained, related to the secunty for payment 
of the bills on the arrival of the tobacco m England, and to 
the time stipulated for the contmuance of the contract 

“In order to remove these objections, Mr M returned to 

Europe, and found the French company of farmers disposed to 
agree to everything he desired for facilitating the execution of 
the contract, and perfectly well pleased with the sample which 
he had already sent, but lus good friend the abbe, whom he had 
left behmd him m Amenca, by an unparalleled piece of treachery, 
found means to overturn ^e whole project He secretly wrote 
a memonal to the company, importing, that he found, by 

expenence, M could ^ord to furnish them at a much lower 

pnce than that which they had agreed to give, and that, by 
being m possession of the contract for five years, as was intended 
according to the proposal, he would have the company so much 
in his power, that they must afterwards submit to any pnce 
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he should please to impose ; and that, if they thought him worthy 
of such a trust, he wohld uadertake to furnish them at an easier 
rate, in conjunction with some of the leading men in Virginia 
and Maryland, with whom, he said, he had already concerted 
measures for that purpose 

'^The company were so much alarfhed at these insinuations, 

that they declined complying with Mr M ’s demands until 

the abbess return, and, though they afterwards used all then* 
endeavours to persuade him to be concefned with that little 
traitor in his undertaking, by which he might still have been a 
very considerable gainer, he resisted all their solicitations, 
and plainly told them, in the abbe's presence, that he would 
never prostitute his own principles so far, as to enter into 
engagements of any kind with a person of his character, much 
less in a scheme that had a mamfest tendency to lower the 
market price of tobacco in England. 

“Thus ended a project the mqpt extensive, simple, and easy, 
and, as appeared by the trial made, the best calculated to raise 
an immense fortune of any that was ever undertaken or planned 

by a private person; a project, in the execution of which, M 

had the good of the pijblic, and the glory of putting in a flour- 
ishing condition the valuable branch of our trade which gives 
employment to two great provinces and above two hundred 
sail of ships, much more at heart than his own private interest. 

It was reasonable to expect, that a man whose debts M 

had paid more than once, whom he had obliged in many other 
respects, and whom he had carried with him at a very con- 
siderable expense, on this expedition, merely with a view of 
bettering his fortune, would have acted with common honesty, 
if not with gratitude; but such was the depravity of this httle 
monster’s heart, that, on his deathbed, he left a considerable 
fortune to mere strangers, with whom he had little or no con- 
nexion, without the least thought of refunSmg the money 

advanced for him by M ^ in order to prevent his rotting 

in a jail. 

“When M had once obtamed a command of money, he, 

by his knowledge in several branches of trade, as well as by the 
assistance of some intelligent friends at Paris and London, 
found means to employ it to very good purpose; and had he 
been a man of that selfish disposition, which too much prevails 
in the world, he might have been at this day maste* of a very 
ample fortune, but his ear was never deaf to the voice of distress, 
nor his beneficent heart shut against the calamities of his fellow- 
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creatures He was even ingenious m contnvmg the most 
dehcate methods of relieving modest indigence, and, by his 
mdustnous benevolence, often anticipated the requests of 
misery 

“I could relate a number of examples to illustrate my asser- 
tions, m some of which you would perceive the most disinterested 
generosity, but such a detail would trespass too much upon 
your time, and I db not pretend to dwell upon every minute 
circumstance of his conduct Let it suffice to say, that, upon 
the declaration of war m Spain, he gave up all his commeraal 
schemes, and called m his money from all quarters, with a 
view of sittmg down, for the rest of his hfe, contented with what 
he had got, and restraining his hberahties to what he could 
spare from his yearly income This was a very prudential 
resolution, could he have kept it, but, upon the breaking out 
of the war, he could not without concern see many gentlemen 
of merit, who had been recommended to him, disappointed 
of commissions, merely for want of money to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the commission-brokers of that time, and therefore 
launched out considerable sums for them on their bare notes, 
great part whereof was lost by the death of some in the unfor- 
tunate expedition to the West Indies 

“He at length, after many other actions of the hke nature, 
from motives of pure humanity, love of justice, and abhorrence 
of oppression, embarked m a cause, every way the most impor- 
tant that ever came under the discussion of the courts of law 
m these kingdoms, whether it be considered in relation to the 
extraordinary nature of the case, or the immense property of 
no less than lifty thousand pounds a year, and three peerages 
that depended upon it 

“In the year 1740, the brave admiral who at that time 
commanded hisJMajeity's fleet m the West Indies, among the 
other transactions of his squadron transmitted to the Duke of 
Newcastle, mentioned a young man, who, though m the capacity 
of a common sailor on board one of ^e ships under his command, 

laid claim to the estate and titles of the Earl of A These 

pretensions were no sooner commumcated m the public papeis, 
than they became the sul^ect of conversation m ^ companies, 
and the person whom they chiefly affected, bemg alarmed at 
the appearance qf a competitor, though at such a distance, 
began to put himself m motion, and ^e all the precautions 
which he thought necessary to defeat the endeavour of the 
young upstart Indeed, the early mteUigence he received of 
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Mr. A — making himself known in the West Indies, furnished 
him with numberless advantages over that unhappy young 
gentleman; for, being m possession of a splendid fortune, and 
lord of many manors in the neighbourhood of the very place 
where the claimant was bom> he knew all the witnesses who 
could give the niost material evidence of his legitimacy; and, 
if his probity did not restrain him, had, by his ppwer an^ 
influence, sufficient opportunity and meaii^ of applying to the 
passions and interests of the witnesses, to silence many, and 
gain over others to his side; while his competitor, by an absence 
of fifteen or sixteen years from his native country, the want of 
education and friends, together with his present helpless situa- 
tion, was rendered absolutely incapable of taking any step for 
his own advantage. And although his worthy uncle’s con- 
spicuous virtue, and religious regard for justice and truth, might 
possibly be an unconquerable restraint to his taking any undue 
advantages, yet the consciences erf that huge army of emissaries 
he kept in pay were not altogether so very tender and scrupulous. 
This much, however, may be said, without derogation from, or 
impeachment of, the noble earl’s nice virtue and honour, that 
he took care to compromise all differences with the other branches 
of the family, whose interests were, in this affair, connected with 
his own, by sharing the estate with them, and also retained 
most of the eminent counsel within the bar of both kingdoms 
against this formidable bastard, before any suit was instituted 
by him. 

“While he was thus entrenching himself against the attack 
of a poor forlorn youth, at the distance of fifteen hundred 
leagues, continually exposed to the dangers of the sea, the war, 

fand an unhealthy climate, Mr, M , in the common course 

of conversation, chanced to ask some questions relating to this 

romantic pretender, of one H , who w’as %t that time the 

present Lord A — ^a’s chief agent. This man, when pressed, 
could not help owning that Jthe late l-ord A — ^m actually left a 
son, who had been spirited away into America soon after his 
father’s death, but said he did not know whether this was the 
same person. 

“This information could not fail to make an impression on 

the humanity of Mr. M , who, being acquamted with the 

genius of the wicked party who had possessed themselves of 
this unhappy young man’s estate and honours, expressed no 
small anxiety and apprehension lest they should take him off 
by some means or other; and, even then, seemed disposed to 
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contnbute towards the support of the fnendless orphan, and to 
inquire more arcumstantially mto the na'cure of his claim In 
the meantime his occasions called him to France, and, dunng 
his absence, Mr A — y arrived in London m the month of 
October 1741 ’’ 

Here the clergyman vr£s mterrupted by Peregrine, who said 
there was^ something so extraordmary, not to call it improbable, 
in the account he had heard of the young gentleman’s being sent 
mto exile, that he would look upon himself as infinitely obliged 
to the doctor, if he would favour him with a true representation 
of that transaction, as well as of the manner m which he arrived 
and was known at the Island of Jamaica 

The parson, in compliance with our hero’s request, taking up 
the story from the begmnmg, ‘ Mr A— y,” said he, “is the son 
of Arthur, late Lord Baron of A — ^m by his wife Mary Sh — d, 

natural daughter to John, Duke of B and N — ^by, whom 

he pubhcly mamed on the 2i«t day of July 1706, contrary to 
the mclmation of his mother, and all his other relations, parti- 
cularly of Arthur, late Earl of A — ^a, who bore an implacable 
enmity to the duke her father, and, for that reason, did all that 
lay m his power to traverse the mar»age, but, findmg his 
endeavours mefiectual, he was so much ofiended, that he would 
never be perfectly reconciled to Lord A— m, though he was 
his presumptive heir After their nuptials, they cohabited 
together m England for the space of two or three years, dunng 
which she miscarried more than once, and he being a man of 
levity, and an extravagant disposition, not only squandered 
away all that he had received of his wife’s fortune, but also 
contracted many considerable debts, which obhged him to 
make a preapitate retreat into Ireland, leaving his lady behmd 
him m the house with his mother and sister, who, havmg also 
been averse to Jhe match, had always looked upon her with 
eyes of disgust 

“It was not likely that 'harmony should long subsist m this 
family, especially as Lady A— -m was a woman of a lofty spint, 
who could not tamely bear msults and ill-usage from persons 
who, she had reason to believe, were her enemies at heart 
Accordmgly, a misunderstandmg soon happened among them, 
which was fomented by the mahce of one of her sisters-m-law 
Divers scandaloi^p reports of her misconduct, to which the 
empty pretensions of a vam wretched coxcomb, who was made 
use of as an infamous tool for that purpose, gave a colourable 
pretext, were Ixomped up, and transmitted, with many false 
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and aggravating circumstances, to her husband in Ireland; 
who, being a giddy, \inthmking man, was so much incensed 
at these insinuations, that, in the first transports of his passion, 
he sent to his mother a power of attorney, that she might sue 
for a divorce in his behalf. ^ libel was thereupon exhibited, 
containing many scandalous allega&ons, void of any real 
foundation in tru^h; but being unsupported by any manner of 
proof, it was at length dismissed with costs, after it had depended 
upwards of two years. 

‘‘Lord A — m finding himself abused by the misrepresentations 
of his mother and sister, discovered an inclination to be recon- 
ciled to his lady. In consequence of which, she was sent over 
to Dublin by her father, to the care of a gentleman m that 
city, in whose house she was received by her husband with all 
the demonstrations of love and esteem From thence he 
conducted her to his lodgings, and thence to his country house, 
where she had the misfortune ta suffer a miscarnage, through 
fear and resentment of my lord^s behaviour, which was often 
brutal and indecent. From the country they removed to 
Dublin, about the latter end of July, or beginning of August 
1714, where they had jiot long continued, when her ladyship 
was known to be again with child, 

“Lord A — m and his issue being next in remainder to the 

honours and estate of Arthur, Earl of A , was extremely 

solicitous to have a son; and, warned by the frequent mis- 
carriages of his lady, resolved to curb the natural impatience 
and rusticity of his disposition, that she might not, as formerly, 
suffer by his outrageous conduct. He accordingly cherished 
her with uncommon tenderness and care; and her pregnancy 
being pretty far advanced, conducted her to his country seat, 
Vhere she was delivered of Mr. A — ^y, about the latter end of 
April, or beginmng of May; for none of the witnesses have been 
able, at this distance, with absolute certainty fo fix the precise 
time of his birth, and there was no register kept in the pansh. 
As an additional misfortune, no gentleman of fashion lived m 
that parish, nor did those who lived at any considerable distance 
care to cultivate an acquaintance with a man of Lord A — ^m’s 
strange conduct. 

“Be that as it will, the occasion was celebrated by his lord- 
ship's tenants and dependants upon the spot, and in the neigh- 
bouring town of New R — ss, by bonfires, illuminations, and 
other rejoicings; which have made such an impression upon the 
minds of the people, that in the place where they happened, 
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and the contiguous panshes, several hundred persons have 
already declared their knowledge and ''remembrance of this 
event, m spite of the great power of the claimant's adversary 
m that quarter, and the great pams and mdirect methods taken 
by his numberless agents and eniissanes, as well as by those 
who are mterested with Kim m the event of the suit, to corrupt 
and suppress the evidence 

Lora A — ^m, afb^r the birth of his <son, who was sent to nurse 
m the neighbourhoo'd, accordmg to the custom of the country, 
where people of the h^hest distmction put their children out 
to nurse mto farmhouses and cabms, hved m harmony with 
his lady for the space of two years But havmg, by his foil} 
and extravagance, reduced himself to great difficulties, he 
demanded the remamder of her fortune from her father, the 

Duke of B ^ who absolutely refused to part with a shilling 

until a proper settlement should be made on his daughter, which, 
by that time, he had put out^f his own power to make, by his 
folly and extravagance 

‘ As her ladyship, by her endeavours to reform the econom} 
of her house, had mcurred the displeasure of some idle profligate 
fellows, who had fastened themselves »pon her husband, and 
helped to consume his substance, they seized this opportunity 
of the duke's refusal, and, m order to be revenged upon the 
innocent lady, persuaded Lord A — ^m, that the only means of 
extractmg money from his Grace, would be to turn her away, on 
pretence of infidelity to his bed, for which they hinted there 
was but too much foundation At their suggestions, a most 
mfamous plan was projected, m the execution of which, one 

P ^ a poor, unbred, simple country booby, whom they had 

decoyed mto a snare, lost one of his ears, and the mjured lady, 
retired that same day to New R — ^ss, where she contmued severd 
years She did ^ot, however, leave the house, without strugglmg 
hard to carry her child along with her, but far from enjoymg 
such indulgence, stnct orders were given, that the boy should 
not, for the future, be brought \hthm her sight This base, 
inhuman treatment, mstead of answenng the end proposed, 

produced such a contrary effect, that the Duke of B , by a 

codicil to his will, m wh£ch he reflects upon Lord A — ^m's evil 
temper, directed his executors to pay to his daughter an annuity 
of one hundred gpunds, while her lord and she should contmue 
to hve separate, and this allowance was to cease on Lord A— m’s 
death 

“While she remamed m this sohtary situation, the child was 
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universally known and received as the legitimate son and heir 
of her lord, whose affection for the boy was so conspicuous, that, 
m the midst of his own necessities, he never failed to maintain 
him in the dress and equipage of a young nobleman. In the 
course of his infancy, his fathe^ having often changed his place 
of residence, the child was put under the instructions of a great’ 
many different sdioolmasters, so that he was perfectly well 
known in a great many different parts of th§ kingdom,^ and his 
mother seized all opportunities (which were but rare, on account 
of his father’s orders to the contrary) of seeing and giving him 
proofs of her maternal tenderness, until she set out for England, 
after having been long in a declining state of health, by a 
paralytical disorder; upon the consequence of which, such 
dependence was placed by her inconsiderate husband, who was 
by this time reduced to extreme poverty, that he actually married 
a woman whom he had long kept as a mistress. This creature 
no sooner understood that Ladj A — ^m was departed from 
Ireland, than she openly avowed her marriage, and went about 
publicly with Lord A — ^m, visiting his acquaintances in the 
character of his wife. 

“From this era may he dated the beginmng of Mr. A — ^y’s 
misfortune. This artful woman, who had formerly treated 
the child with an appearance of fondness, in order to ingratiate 
herself with the father, now looking upon herself as sufficiently 
established in the family, thought it was high time to alter her 
behaviour with regard to the unfortunate boy; and accordingly, 
for obvious reasons, employed a thousand artifices to alienate 
the heart of the weak father from his unhappy offspring. Yet, 
notwithstanding all her insinuations, nature still maintained 
her influence in his heart; and though she often found means 
tb irritate him by artful and malicious accusations, his resent- 
ment never extended farther than fatherly correction. She 
would have found it impossible to accomplish his ruin, had not 
her efforts been reinforced by a new auKihary, who was no other 
than his uncle, the present uSurper of his title and estate; yet 
even this confederacy was overawed, in some measure, by the 
fear of alarming the unfortunate mother, until her distemper 
increased to a most deplorable degree* of the dead palsy, and 
the death of her father had reduced her to a most forlorn and 
abject state of distress Then they ventured uppn the execution 
of their projects; and, though their aims were widely different, 
concurred in their endeavours to remove the hapless boy, as 
the common obstacle to both. 
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*‘Lord A — who, as I have already observed, was a man of 
weak mtellects, and utterly void of any fixed pnnaple of action, 
being by this time reduced to such a pitch of misery, that he 
was often obliged to pawn his wearmg apparel in order to 
procure the common necessan^s of life, and havmg no other 
fund remaimng, with which he could relieve his present necessi- 
ties, except a sale of the reversion of the A“-a estate, to which 
the norikge of his son was an effectual bar, he was advised by his 
virtuous brother, ^d the rest of his counsellors, to surmount 
this difficulty, by secretmg his son, and spreading a report of 
his death This honest project he the more readily embraced, 
because he knew that no act of his could frustrate the child's 
succession Accordmgly, the boy was removed from the school 
at which he was then boarded, to the house of one K — ^gh, an 
agent and accomphce of the present Earl of A — a, where he was 
kept for several months closely confined, and, m the meantime. 
It was industnously reportec^that he was dead 

“This previous measure being taken. Lord A — published 
advertisements in the gazettes, offenng reversions of the A — a 
estate to sale, and emissanes of vanous kinds were employed 
to mveigle sudi as were ignorant of the nature of the settlement 
of these estates, or strangers to the afi&irs of his family Some 
people, imposed upon by the report of the child's death, were 
drawn m to purchase, thinking themselves safe in the concur- 
rence of his lordship's brother, upon presumption that he was 
next in remamder to the succession, others, tempted by the 
smallness of the pnce (which rarely exceeded half a year's 
purchase, as appears by many deeds), though they doubted 
the truth of the boy's bemg dead, ran small risks, on the contin- 
gency of his dying before he should be of age, or in hopes of his 
being prevailed upon to confirm the grants of his father, and 
many more were treating with him on the same notions, when 
their transactions were suddenly mterrupted, and the scheme 
of raismg more money, for the present, defeated by the unex- 
pected appearance of the boy, \9ho, bemg naturally spnghtly 
and impatient of restraint, had found means to bre^ from h^ 
confinement, and wandered up and down the streets of Dublin, 
avoidmg his father’s house, and choosing to encounter all sorts 
of distress, rather than subject himself agam to the cruelty and 
mahce of the wpman who supplied his mother's place Thus 
debarred his father's protection, and destitute of any fixed 
habitation, he herded with all the loose, idle, and disorderly 
youths m Dublm, skulkmg chiefly about the college, several 
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members and students of which, taking pity on his misfortunes, 
supplied him at differeht times with clothes and money. In 
this unsettled and uncomfortable way of life did he remain, 
from the year 1725 to the latter end of November 1727 ; at which 
time his father died, so miseraljly poor, that he was actually 
buried at the public expense 

'‘This unfortunate nobleman was no sooner dead, than his 
brother Richard, now Earhof A— a, taking «ad vantage* of the 
nonage and helpless situation of his nepheV, seized upon all 
the papers of the defunct, and afterwards usurped the title of 
Lord A — mj to the surprise of the servants, and others who 
were acquainted with the affairs of the family This usurpation, 
bold as It was, produced no other effect than that of his being 
insulted by the populace as he went through the streets, and 
the refusal of the kmg-at-arms to enrol the certificate of his 
brother’s having died without issue. The first of these incon- 
veniences he bore without any ^nse of shame, though not 
without repining, conscious that it would gradually vanish with 
the novelty of his invasion; and as to the last, he conquered it 
by means well known and obvious. 

“Nor will It seem strange, that he should thus invade the 
rights of an orphan with impunity, if people will consider, that 
the late Lord A — had not only squandered away his fortune 
with the most ridiculous extravagance, but also associated 
himself with low company, so that he was little known, and 
less regarded, by persons of any rank and figure in life; and his 
child, of consequence, debarred of the advantages which might 
have accrued from valuable connexions. And though it was 
universally known, that Lady A — ^m had a son in Ireland, such 
w^as the obscurity in which the father had lived, during the last 
years of his life, that few of the nobility could be supposed to be 
acquainted with the particular circumstances of a transaction 
m which they had no concern, and which had happened at the 
distance of twelve years before the date of this usurpation. 
Moreover, as their first information was no other than common 
fame, the public clamour occasioned by the separation might 
inspire such as were strangers to the family affairs with a mis- 
taken notion of the child’s having been*bom about or after the 
time of that event. The hurry and bustle occasioned by the 
arrival of the Lord-Lieutenant aBout this period, the reports 
industriously propagated of the claimant’s death, the obscunty 
and concealment in which the boy was obliged to live, in order 
to elude the wicked attempts of his unde, might also contribute 
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to his peaceable enjoyment of an empty title And lastly, 
Lord Chancellor W — whose immedSate provmce it was to 
issue wnts for parhament, was an utter stranger m Ireland, 
unacquainted with the descents of families, and consequently 
did not examine farther thaij the certificate enrolled m the 
books of the kmg-at-arnffe Over and above these circumstances, 
which naturally account for the success ol the imposture, it 
may b? observed^that the hapless •youth had not one relation 
alive, on the side ‘of his father, whose mterest it was not to 
forward or connive at his destruction, that his grandfather, the 

Duke of B , was dead, and that his mother was then m 

England, m a forlorn, destitute, djnng condition, secreted from 
the world, and even from her own relations, by her woman Mary 
H , who had a particular interest to secrete her, and alto- 

gether dependent upon a miserable and precarious allowance 

from the Duchess of B ^ to whose caprice she was moreover 

a most wretched slave 

“Notwithstandmg these concumng arcumstances m favour 
of the usurper, he did not thmk himself secure while the orphan 
had any chance of findmg a fnend who would undertake his 
cause, and therefore laid a plan for tiiis bemg kidnapped, and 
sent to Amenca as a slave His coadjutor m this inhuman 
scheme was a person who earned on the trade of transporting 
servants to our plantations, and was deeply mterested on this 
occasion, havmg, for a mere tnfie, purchased of the late Lord 
A — ^m, the reversion of a considerable part of the A — bl estate, 
which shameful bargam was confirmed by the brother, but could 
never take place, unless the boy could be effectually removed 

“Everytiong bemg settled with this auxihary, several ruffians 
were employed m search of the unhappy victim, and the fir^ 
attempt that was made upon him, m which his uncle personally 
assisted, happemng near one of the great markets of the city 
of Dublin, an lionest butcher, with the assistance of his neigh- 
bours, rescued him by rforce from their cruel hands This, 
however, was but a short respite, for (though warned by this 
adventure, the boy seldom crept out of his lurkmg-places, 
without the most cautious arcumspection) he was, in March 
1727, discovered by the dihgence of his persecutors, and forably 
dragged on board of a ship bound for Newcastle, on Delaware 
nver m Amen^a^ where he was sold as a slave, and kept 
to hard labour, much above his age or strength, for the space 
of thirteen years, durmg which he was trai^erred from one 
person to another 
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‘‘While he remained in this servile situation, he often men- 
tioned, to those in whoih he thought such confidence might be 
placed, the circumstances of his birth and title, together with 
the manner of his being exiled from his native country; although, 
in this particular, he neglected a^ caution which he had received 
m his passage, importing that such a discovery would cost him 
his life. Meanwhiife the usurper quietly enjoyed his right; and 
to those who questioned him about his brother's son, constantly 
replied, that the boy had been dead for several years. And 
Arthur, Earl of A-— a, dying in April 1737, he, upon pretence 
of being next heir, succeeded to the honours and estate of that 
nobleman. 

“The term of the nephew's bondage, which had been length- 
ened out beyond the usual time, on account of his repeated 
attempts to escape, being expired in the year 1739, 
himself as a common sailor in a trading vessel bound to Jamaica; 
and there, being entered on board pf one of his Majesty's ships 
under the command of Admiral Vernon, openly declared his 
parentage and pretensions. This extraordinary claim, which 
made a great noise in the fleet, reaching the ears of one Lieu- 
tenant S — ^n, nearly relgited to the usurper's Irish wife, he 
believed the young gentleman to be an impostor; and, thinkmg 
it was incumbent on him to discover the cheat, he went on board 
the ship to which the claimant belonged, and, having heard the 
account which he gave of himself, was, notwithstanding his 
prepossessions, convinced of the truth of what he alleged. 
On his return to his own ship, he chanced to mention this extra- 
ordmary affair upon the quarter-deck, in the hearing of Mr. 
B — ^n, one of the midshipmen, who had formerly been at school 
v^th Mr. A— -y. This young gentleman not only told the 
lieutenant, that he had been schoolfellow with Lord A — ^m's 
son, but also declared that he should know hiij again, if not 
greatly altered, as he still retained a perfect idea of his 
countenance. 

“Upon this intimation, tlie lieutenant proposed that the 
experiment should be tried ; and went with the midshipman on 
board the ship that the claimant was in, for that purpose. After 
all the sailors had been assembled upon’deck, Mr. B — n, casting 
his eyes around, immediately distinguished Mr A—y in the 
crowd, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, ‘TJiis is the man,' 
said he; affirming, at the same time, that, while he continued at 
school with him, the claimant was reputed and respected as 
Lord A— m's son and heir, and maintained m all respects suitable 
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to the dignity of his rank Nay, he was, in like manner, recog- 
msed by several other persons in the fleet, who had known him 
in his mfancy 

“These things being reported to the admiral, he generously 
ordered him to be supplied with necessanes, and treated like a 
gentleman, and, in his ftext despatches, transmitted an account 
of the affair to the Duke of Newcastle, amOng the other tran- 
sactioifls of the fl^t 

“In September dr October 1741, Mr A — ^y arrived in London, 
and the first person to whom he applied for advice and assistance 
was a man of the law, nearly related to the families of A — a 
and A — ^m, and well acquainted with the particular affairs of 
each, who, far from treating him as a bastard and impostor, 
received him with civility and seemmg kmdness, asked him to 
eat, presented him with a piece of money, and, excusing himself 
from meddlmg in the affair, advised him to go to Ireland, as the 
most proper place for comijiencmg a suit for the recovery of 
his right 

“Before the young gentleman had an opportunity, or indeed 
any inclination, to comply with this advice, he was accidentally 
met m the street by that same H — ^n, yho, as I have mentioned, 

gave Mr M the first insight mto the affair This man 

immediately knew the claimant, havmg been formerly an agent 
for his father, and afterwards a creature of his uncle’s, with 
whom he was, not without reason, suspected to be concerned in 
kidnappmg and transporting his nephew Be timt as it will, his 
connexions with the usurper were now broken ofi by a quarrel, 
m consequence of which he had thrown up his agency, and he 
invited the hapless stranger to his house, with a view of makmg 
all possible advantage of such a guest 

“There he had not long remamed, when his treacherous 
landlord, tampenng with his mexpenence, effected a marriage 
between him and the daughter of one of his own friends, who 
lodged m his house at the same time But afterwards, seemg 
no person of consequence willmg to espouse his cause, he looked 
upon him as an encumbrance, and wanted to nd his hands of 

him accordingly He remembered that Mr M had expressed 

himself with all the humamty of apprehension m favour of the 
unfortunate young nobleman, before his amval in England, 
and, being well acquamted with the generosity of his disposition, 
he no sooner understood that he was returned from France, 
than he waited upon him with an account of Mr A — ^y’s bemg 
safely amved Mi M was smeerdy rejoiced to find, that 
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a person who had been so cruelly injured, and undergone so long 
and continued a scene distress, was restored to a country 
where he was sure of obtaining justice, and where every good 
man, as he imagined, would make the cause his own. And, 
being informed that the youth was in want of necessaries, he 
gave twenty guineas to H — n fv^r his i^e, and promised to do 
him all the service^im his power, but had no intention to take 
upon himself the whole weight of such an important affair, or 
indeed to appear in the cause, until he skSuld be fully and 
thoroughly satisfied that the claimant’s pretensions were 
well founded 

In the meantime, H — n insinuating that the young gentle- 
man was not safe in his present lodging from the machinations 

of his enemies, M accommodated him with an apartment 

in his own house; where he was at great pains to remedy the 
defect in his education, by rendering him fit to appear as a 
gentleman in the world. Having received from him all the 
intelligence he could give relating to his own affair, he laid the 
case before counsel, and despatched a person to Ireland, to 
make further inquiries upon the same subject; who, in his first 
arrival in that kingdom, found the claimant’s birth was as 
publicly known as any citcumstance of that kmd could possibly 
be, at so great a distance of time. 

‘'The usurper and his friends gave all the interruption m 
their power to any researches concerning that affair; and had 
recourse to every art and expedient that could be invented, to 
prevent its being brought to a legal discussion. Privilege, bills 
in chancery, orders of court surreptitiously and illegally obtained, 
and every other invention was made use of to bar and prevent 
a fair and honest trial by a jury. The usurper himself, and his 
agents, at the same time that they formed divers conspiracies 

against his life, in vain endeavoured to detach Mr. M from 

the orphan’s cause, by innumerable artifice#, insinuatmg, 
cajoling, and misrepresenting, with surprising dexterity and 
perseverance. 

“His protector, far from being satisfied with their reasons, 
was not only deaf to their remonstrances, but, believing him in 
danger from their repeated efforts, had imn privately conveyed 
into the country; where an unhappy accident, which he hath 
ever since sincerely regretted, furnished his adversary with a 
colourable pretext to cut him off in the beginnkg of his career. 

“A man happening to lose his life by the accidental discharge 
of a piece that chanced to be in the young gentleman^s hands. 
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the account of this misfortune no sooner reached the ears of his 
uncle, than he expressed the most imfioderate joy at havmg 
found so good a handle for destroying him, under colour of law 
He immediately constituted himself prosecutor, set his emissanes 
at work to secure a coroner’s mcjuest suited to his cruel purposes, 
set out for the place m^person, to take care that the pnsoner 
should not escape, insulted him m jail, in ^che most inhuman 
mannef , employed a whole army of attorneys and agents, to 
spint up and carrf on a most \nulent prosecution, practised 
all the unfair methods that could be mvented, m order that the 
unhappy gentleman should be transported to Newgate, from 
the healthy pnson to which he was at first committed, endea- 
voured to mveigle him mto destructive confessions, and, not 
to mention other more mfamous arts employed in the affair of 
evidence, attempted to surpnse him upon his tnal m the absence 
of his witnesses and counsel, contrary to a previous agreement 
with the prosecutor’s own q^ttomey Nay, he even appeared 
m person upon the bench at the tnal, m order to intimidate the 
evidence, and browbeat the unfortunate pnsoner at the bar, 
and expended above a thousand pounds m that prosecution 
In spite of all his wicked efforts, howeyer, which were defeated 

by the spint and mdefatigable mdustry of Mr M , the 

young gentleman was honourably acquitted, to the evident 
satisfaction of all the impartial, the misfortune that gave a 
handle for that unnatural prosecution appeanng to a demon- 
stration to have been a mere accident 
“ In a few months, his protector, who had now openly espoused 
his cause, takmg witii him two gentlemen to witness his tran- 
sactions, conducted him to his native country, with a view to be 
better informed of the strength of his pretensions, than he coul$l 
be by the mtelligence he had hitherto received, or by the 
claimant’s own dark and almost obhterated remembrance of 
the facts whidT were essential to be known Upon their amval 
m Dublm, apphcation was made to those persons whom Mr 
A— y had named as his schoolmasters and companions, together 
with the servants and neighbours of his father These, though 
exammed separately, without having the least previous mti- 
mation of what the claimant had reported, agreed m their 
accounts with him, as well as with one another, and mentioned 
many other people as acquamted with the same facts, to whom 

Mr M had recourse, and still met with the same unvaned 

information By these means, he made such progress m his 
inqumes, that, m less than two months, no fewer than one 
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hundred persons, from different quarters of the kingdom, either 
personally, or by letters, communicated their knowledge of the 
claimant, in declarations consonant with one another, as well 
as with the accounts he gave of himself. Several servants who 
had lived with his father, and been deceived with the story of 
his death, so industriously propagated »by his uncle, no sooner 
heard of his beings in Dublin, than they came from different 
parts of the country to se^ him; and though great paiSs were 
taken to deceive them, they, nevertheless, ’knew him at first 
sight; some of them fell upon their knees to thank Heaven for 
his preservation, embraced his legs, and shed tears of joy for 
his return. 

“Although the conduct of his adversary, particularly in the 
above-mentioned prosecution, together with the evidence that 
already appeared, were sufficient to convince all mankind of the 

truth of the claimant’s pretensions, Mr. M , in order to be 

further satisfied, resolved to see how he would be received upon 
the spot where he was bom; justly concluding, that if he was 
really an impostor, the bastard of a kitchen-wench, produced 
in a country entirely possessed by his enemy and his allies, he 
must be looked upon m that place with the utmost detestation 
and contempt. 

“This his intention was no sooner known to the adverse 
party, than their agents and friends from all quarters repaired 
to that place with all possible despatch, and used all their 
influence with the people, in remonstrances, threats, and all 
the other arts they could devise, not only to discountenance the 
claimant upon his arrival, but even to spint up a mob to msult 
him. Notwithstanding these precautions, and the servile awe 
and subjection in which tenants are kept by their landlords m 
t6at part of the country, as soon as it was known that Mr. A— -y 
approached the town, the inhabitants crowded out in great 
multitudes to receive and welcome him, and accompanied him 
into town, with acclamations, and other expressions of joy, 
msomuch that the agents of tfls adversary durst not show their 
faces. The sovereign of the corporation, who was a particular 
creature and favourite of the usurper, and whose all depended 
upon the issue of the cause, was so consaous of the stranger’s 
nght, and so much awed by the behaviour of the people, who 
knew that consciousness, that he 3 id not think it safe even to 
preserve the appearance of neutrality upon this occasion, but 
actually held the stirrup while Mr. A— y dismounted from 
his horse. 
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“This sense of conviction in the people manifested itself still 
more powerfully when he returned to ^ the same place in the 
year 1744, about which time Lord A — a. being informed of his 
resolution, determmed agam to be beforehand with him, and 
set out in person, with his agents and friends, (some of whom 
were detached before Imn to prepare for his reception,) and 
induced the people to meet him m a body, and accompany him 
'to towh, with such expressions of wjelcome as they had before 
bestowed on his nei5hew, but, in spite of all their art and interest, 
he was suffered to pass through the street in a mournful silence, 
and though several barrels of beer were produced to court the 
favour of the populace, they had no other effect than that of 
drawing their ridicule upon the donor, whereas, when Mr A — y, 
two days afterwards, appeared, all the inhabitants, with garlands, 
streamers, music, and other ensigns of joy, crowded out to meet 
him, and ushered him mto town with such demonstrations of 
pleasure and goodwill, that the noble peer found it convenient 
to hide himself from the resentment of his own tenants, the 
effects of which he must have severely felt, had not he been 

screened by the timely remonstrances of Mr M , and the 

other gentlemen who accompamed his competitor 

“Nor did his apprehension vamsh'"witjti the transaction of 
this day, the town was agam m uproar on the Sunday followmg, 
when It was known that Mr A — y intended to come thither from 
Dunmam to church, they went out to meet him as before, and 
conducted him to the church door with acclamations, which 
terrified his uncle to such a degree, that he fled with precipitation 
in a boat, and soon after entirely quitted the place 

“It would be almost an endless task to enumerate the parti- 
cular steps that were taken by one side to promote, and by the 
other to delay, the tnal The young gentleman’s adversarife 
finding that they could not, by all the subterfuges and arts they 
had used, evaae xt, repeated attempts were made to assassinate 
him and his protector, ajjd every obstruction thrown in the way 
of his cause which craft could inveat, villainy execute, and undue 
influence confirm But all these difficulties were surmounted 

by the vigilance, constancy, courage, and sagaaty of M , 

and, at last, the affair was brought to a very solemn tnal at bar, 
which being conlanued, by several adjournments, from the 
eleventh to the twenty-fiftii day of November, a verdict was 
found for the claimant by a jury of gentlemen, which, m point 
of reputation and property, caimot be easily paralleled m the 
annals of that or any other country, a jury, that could by no 
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means be suspected of prepossessions in favour of Mr. A — y, to 
whose person they were absolute strangers, especially if we 
consider, that a gentleman in their neighbourhood, who was 
nephew to the foreman, and nearly related to some of the rest 
of their number, forfeited a considerable estate by their decision. 

‘‘This verdict,” said the parson, “gave the highest satisfaction 
to all impartial peJsons that were within reach of being duly 
informed of their proceedings, and of the difierent genius and 
conduct of the parties engaged m the contest, but more especially 
to such as were in court, as I was, at the trial, and had an 
opportunity of observing the characters and behaviour of the 
persons who appeared there to give evidence. To such it was 
very apparent, that all the witnesses produced there on the part 
of the uncle, were either his tenants, dependants, pot-com- 
panions, or persons some way or other interested m the issue 
of the suit, and remarkable for a low kind of cunning, that many 
of them were persons of profligate lives, who deserved no credit , 
that, independent of the levity of their characters, those of 
them who went under the denomination of colonels, (Colonel 
L — fts alone excepted, who had nothing to say, and was only 
brought there in order tg give credit to that party,) made so 
ridiculous a figure, and gave so absurd, contradictory, and 
inconsistent an evidence, as no court or jury could give the least 
degree of credit to. On the other hand, it was observed, that 

the nephew and Mr M , his chief manager, being absolute 

strangers in that country, and unacquainted with the characters 
of the persons they had to deal with, were obliged to lay before 
the court and jury such evidence as came to their hand, some of 
whom plainly appeared to have been put upon them by their 
ajjversanes with a design to hurt. It was also manifest, that 
the witnesses produced for Mr. A — ^y, were such as could have 
no manner of connexion with him, nor any depei^dence whatso- 
ever upon him, to influence their evidence ; for the far greatest 
part of them had never seen him from* his infancy till the trial 
began; and many of them, tKough poor, and undignified with 
the title of colonels, were people of unblemished character, of 
great simplicity, and such as no man in his senses would pitch 
upon to support a bad cause 

“It is plain that the jury, ,whose well-known honour, 
impartiality, and penetration, must be revered^by all who are 
acquainted with them, were not under the least difficulty about 
their verdict; for they were not enclosed above half an hour, 
when they returned with it. These gentlemen could not help 
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observing the great inequality of the parties engaged, the great 
advantages that the uncle had in every other respect, except 
the truth and justice of his case, over the nephew, by means of 
his vast possessions, and of his power and influence all round 
the place of his birth, nor could^the contrast between the different 
geniuses of the two parties escape their observation They 
could jiot but see and conclude, that a person who had con- 
fessedly transpor^ijd and sold his orphan nephew mto slavery 
— ^who, on his return, had earned on so unwarrantable and crud 
a prosecution to take away his life under colour of law, and who 
had also given such glajpng proofs of his skill and ^extenty in 
the management of witnesses for that cruel purpose, was m like 
manner capable of exertmg the same happy talent on this 
occasion, when his all was at stake, more especially, as he had 
so many others who were equally mterested with himself, and 
whose abilities m that respect fell nothing short of his own, to 
second him m it The gentlemen of the jury had also a near 
view of the manner m which the witnesses delivered their 
testimomes, and had from thence an opportumty of observing 
many circumstances, and distinguishing characteristics of truth 
and falsehood, from which a great de^l could be gathered, that 
could not be adequately conveyed by any printed account, how 
exact soever, consequently, they must have been much better 
judges of the evidence on which they founded their verdict, 
than any person who had not the same opportunity, can 
possibly be 

These, Mr Pickle, were my reflections on what I had occasion 
to observe concerning that famous tnal, and, on my return to 
England two years after, I could not help pitying the self- 
sufficiency of some people, who, at this distance, pretended t-o 
pass their judgment on that verdict with as great positiveness 
as if they had been m the secrets of the cause, or upon the 
jury who tned it, and that from no better authonty than the 
declamations of Lord A — a*s eimssanes, and some falsified 
printed accounts, artfully cooked up on purpose to mislead 
and deceive 

“But to return from this digression Lord A— -a, the defen- 
dant m that cause, wa^ so consaous of the strength and ments 
of his mjured nephew’s case, and that a verdict would go against 
him, that he ordered a wnt of error to be made out before the 
tnal was ended, and the verdict was no sooner given, than he 
immediately lodged it, though he well knew he had no manner 
of error to assign This expedient was practised merely for 
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vexation and delay, in order to keep Mr. A — ^y from the 
possession of the small Estate he had recovered by the verdict, 
that, his slender funds being exhausted, he might be deprived 
of other means to prosecute his right , and by the most oppressive 
contrivances and scandalous chipnery, it has been kept up to 
this day, without his being able to asSgn the least shadow of 
any error. 

“Lord A — a was not the»only antagonist that Mr. A — ^y had 
to deal with ; all the different branches of the A — sl family, who 
had been worrying one another at law ever since the death of 
the late Earl of A — a, about the partition of his great estate, 
were now firmly united in an association against this unfortunate 
gentleman, mutual deeds were executed among them, by which 
many great lordships and estates were given up by the uncle 
to persons who had no right to possess them, in order to engage 
them to side with him against his nephew, m withholding the 
unjust possession of the remainder 

“These confederates having held several consultations against 
their common enemy, and finding that his cause gathered daJy 
strength since the trial, by the accession of many witnesses of 
figure and reputation, w]jio had not been heard of before, and 
that the only chance they had to prevent the speedy establish- 
ment of his right, and their own destruction, was by stnppmg 

M of the little money that yet remained, and by 

stopping all further resources whereby he might be enabled to 
proceed; they therefore came to a determined resolution to 
carry that hopeful scheme into execution; and, in pursuance 
thereof, they have left no expedient or stratagem, how extra- 
ordinary or scandalous soever, unpractised, to distress Mr. 

y and that gentleman For that end, all the oppressive 
arts and dilatory expensive contrivances that the fertile invention 
of the lowest pettifoggers of the law could possib^?’ devise, have 
with dexterity been played off against them, m fruitless quib- 
bling, and malicious suits, entirely foreign to the ments of the 
cause Not to mention numberless other acts of oppression, 
the most extraordinary and unprecedented proceeding, by 
means whereof this sham writ of error hath been kept on foot 
ever since November 1744, is to me,” said the doctor, “a most 
flagrant instance not only of the prqvalency of power and money 
(when employed, in the present case, against ^n unfortunate 
helpless man, disabled, as he is, of the means of ascertammg his 
right), but of the badness of a cause, that hath recourse to so 
many iniquitous expedients to support it. 
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“In a word, the whole conduct of Lord A—a and his party, 
from the begmmng to this time, hath tieen such as suffiaently 
manifests that it could proceed from no other motives than a 
consaousness of Mr A — y’s nght, and of their own illegal 
usurpations, and from a terror of trusting the merits of their 
case to a fair discussioif by the laws of their country, and that 
the intention and mam drift of all their 'jproceedmgs plainly 
tends \o stifle and smother the ments of the case from the 
knowledge of the world, by oppressive arts and mgenious delays, 
rather than trust it to the candid determmation of an honest 
jury What else could be the motives of kidnapping the 
claimant, and transportmg him when an mfant? of the vanous 
attempts made upon his life since his return^ of the attempts 
to divest him of all assistance to ascertain his nght, by endea- 

vourmg so sohatously to prevail on Mr M to abandon him 

m the begmmng^ of retaining an army of counsel before any 
suit had been commenced^, of the many sinister attempts to 
prevent the trial at bar? of the vanous arts made use of to 
ternfy any one from appeanng as witness for the claimant, and 
to seduce those who had appeared? of the shameless, unpre- 
cedented, low tncks now practised, ;to keep him out of the 
possession of that estate for which he had obtamed the verdict, 
thereby to disable him from brmgmg his cause to a further 

hearmg, and of the attempts made to buy up Mr M debts, 

and to spint up suits agamst him? Is it not obvious from all 
these arcumstances, as well as from the obstruction they have 
given to the attomey-generars proceeding to make a report 
to his Majesty on the claimant’s petition to the King for the 
peerage, which was referred by his Majesty to that gentleman, 
so far back as 1743, that all their efforts are bent to that one 
pomt, of stiflmg, rather than suffermg the merits of this cause 
to come to a f^ir and candid hearmg, and that the sole considera- 
tion at present between them and this unfortunate man is not 
whether he is nght or wrong, but whether he shall or shall not 
find money to brmg this cause t (5 a final determmation? 

“Lord A — a and his confederates, not thmkmg themselves 
safe with all these expedients, while there was a possibility 
of their antagonist’s ©btaimng any assistance from such as 
humamty, compassion, generosity, or a love of justice might 
mduce to lay open their purses to his assistance m ascertammg 
his nght, have, by themselves and their numerous emissanes, 
employed all the arts of calumny, slander, and detraction 
against him, by traducmg his cause, vilifymg his person, and 
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most basely and cruelly tearing his chaiacter to pieces, by a 
thousand misrepresent^ions, purposely invented and indus- 
triously propagated in all places of resort, which is a kind of 
cowardly assassination that there is no guarding against; yet^ 
in spite of all these machinations, and the shameful indifference 
of mankind, who stand aloof unconcemid, and see this unhappy 
gentleman most inSlumanly oppressed by the weight of J,awless 

power and faction, M ^ far from suffering himself to be 

dejected by the multiplying difficulties that crowd upon him, 
still exerts himself with amazing fortitude and assiduity, and 
will, I doubt not, bnng the affair he began and carried on with 
so much spirit, while his finances lasted, to a happy conclusion. 

“It would exceed the bounds of my mtention, and, perhaps, 
trespass too much upon your time, were I to enumerate the 
low artifices and shameful quibbles by which the usurper has 
found means to procrastinate the decision of the contest between 
him and his hapless nephew, or tc^give a detail of the damage 

and perplexity which Mr. M has sustained, and been 

mvolved in by the treachery and ingratitude of some who 
listed themselves under him, in the prosecution of this affair, 
and by the villainy of ojhers, who, under various pretences of 
material discoveries they had to make, etc, had fastened 
themselves upon him, and continued to do all the mischief in 
their power, until the cloven foot was detected 

“One instance, however, is so flagrantly flagitious, that I 
cannot resist the inclination I feel to relate it, as an example 
of the most infernal perfidy that perhaps ever entered the 
human heart. I have already mentioned the part which 

H — ^n acted in the beginning of M ’s connexion with the 

upfortunate stranger, and hinted that the said H — n lay under 
many obligations to that gentleman before Mr, A — ^y's arrival 
in England. He had been chief agent to Lord and, as it 
afterwards appeared, received several payments of a secret 
pension which that lord enjoyed, for which he either could not 
or would not account. His lordship, therefore, in order to 
compel him to it, took out writs against him, and his house 
was continually surrounded with catchpoles for the space of 
two whole years. 

“Mr. M believing, from H — ^n's own account of the 

matter, that the poor man was greatly injured, ^nd prosecuted 
on account of his attachment to the unhappy young gentleman, 
did him all the good offices in his power, and became security 
for him on several occasions; nay, such was his opinion of his 
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mtegnty, that, after Mr A— y was cleared of the prosecution 
earned on agAinst him by his uncle, Kis person was trusted to 
the care of this hypoente, who desired that the young gentleman 

might lodge at ius house for the convenience of air, M ’s 

own occasions callmg him often into the country 
“Having thus, by Kis consummate dissimulation, acquired 
such % valuable ^arge, he wrote a letter tef one of Lord A—a's 
attorneys, olfermg. to betray Mr A— y, provided his lordship 
would settle his account, and give him a discharge for eight 
hundred pounds of the pension, which he had received, and not 
accounted for Mr M—^, mformed of this treaclierous proposal, 
immediately removed his lodger from his house mto his own, 
without assignmg his reasons for so doing, until he was obliged 
to declare it, in order to free himself from the importunities of 
H— n, who earnestly sohated his return This miscreant 
findmg himself detected and disappomted m his villainous 
design, was so much enrage<i at his miscamage, that, forgettmg 

all the benefits he had received from M for a series of years, 

he practised all the mischief that his malice could contnve 
against him, and at length entered into a confederacy with one 
G — St — ey, and several other abandoned wretches, who, as 
before said, under various pretences of bemg able to make 
material discoveries, and otihierwise to serve the cause, had 
found means to be employed in some extra busmess relatmg to 
It, though their real mtention was to betray the claimant 
“These confederates, m conjunction with some other auxi- 

Iianes of infamous character, being mformed that Mr M 

was on the point of secunng a considerable sum, to enable him 
to prosecute Mr A— y’s nght, and to brmg it to a happy con- 
clusion, contrived a deep-laid scheme to disappomt him in jt, 
and at once to rum the cause And, previous measures being 
taken for that wicked purpose, they imposed upon the young 
gentleman’s mexpenence and creduhty by msinuations equally 
false, plausible, and makaous, to which they at length gamed 
his behef, by the mention of some circumstances that gave what 
they alleged an air of probabihty, and even of truth They 

swore that Mr M had taken out an action against him for 

a very large sum of money, that they had actually seen the 
wnt, that the mtention of it was to throw him mto pnson for 
life, and rum his cause, in consequence of an agreement made 
by him with Lord A — ^a, and his other enemies, to retneve the 
money that he had laid out m the cause 
“This plausible tale was enforced with such an air of truth, 
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candour, and earnest concern for his safety, and was strengthened 
by so many imprecations and corroboratmg circumstances of 
their invention, as would have staggered one of much greater 
experience and knowledge of mankind than Mr A — ^y could be 
supposed at that time. The notion of perpetual imprisonment, 
and the certain ruin they made him "believe his cause was 
threatened with, worked upon his imagination to such a degree, 
that he suffered himself to be led like a lamj3» to the slaughter 
by this artful band of villains, who secreted him at the lodgings 
of one Pr — ^nt — ce, an intimate of G — ^st — ey’s, for several days, 
under colour of his being hunted by bailiffs employed by Mr 

M , where he was not only obliged oy them to change his 

name, but even his wife was not suffered to have access to him 

“Their design was to have sold him, or drawn him into a 
rumous compromise with his adversaries, for a valuable con- 
sideration to themselves. But as no ties are bindmg among 
such a knot of villains, the rest of thg conspirators were jockeyed 
by G — St — ey, who, m order to monopohse the advantage to 
himself, hurried his prize into the country, and secreted him 
even from his confederates, in a place of concealment one 
hundred miles from Londqp, under the same ridiculous pretence 

of M ’s having taken out a writ against him, and of bailiffs 

being in pursuit of him everywhere round London. 

“He was no sooner there, than G — ^st — ey, as a previous step 
to the other villainy he intended, tricked him out of a bond for 
six thousand pounds, under colour of his having a person ready 
to advance the like sum upon it, as an immediate fund for 
carrying on his cause; assuring him, at Idle same time, that he 
had a set of gentlemen ready, who were willing to advance 
twenty-five thousand pounds more for the same purpose, and 
to allow him five hundred pounds a year for his maintenance, 
till his cause should be made an end of, provijjed that Mr. 
M should have no further concern with him and his cause. 

“Mr. A — ^y, having by this time received some intimations 
of the deceit that had been pul upon him, made answer, that 
he should look upon himself as a very ungrateful monster mdeed, 
if he deserted a person who had saved his life, and so generously 
ventured his own, together with his fortune, in his cause, until 
he should first be certain of the truth of what was alleged of 
him, and absolutely rejected the proposal, G^st — ey, who 
had no other view in making it, than to cover the secret villainy 
he meditated against him, and to facilitate the execution thereof, 
easily receded from it, when he found Mr A— y so averse to it, 
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and undertook nevertheless to raise the money, addmg, that he 

might, if he pleased, return to Mr M whenever it was 

secured The whole drift of this pretended undertaking to 
raise the twenty-five thousand pounds, was only to lay a founda- 
tion for a dexterous contnva^ce to draw Mr A — ^y unwanly 
mto the execution of^a deed, relinquishing all his right and 
title, Mnder a notion of its being a deed to sCcure the repayment 
of that sum 

“G — st — ey having, as he imagmed, so far paved the way for 
the execution of such a deed, enters into an agreement with an 
agent, employed for tljiat purpose by Mr A— y’s adversanes, 
purporting, that, in consideration of the payment of a bond for 
SIX thousand pounds, which he G — ^st — ey, had, as he pretended, 
laid out in Mr A — ^y’s cause, and of an annuity of seven hundred 
pounds a year, he was to procure for them from Mr A— y a 
deed ready executed, relmquishmg all nght and title to the 
A— a estate and honours ©Everythmg being prepared for the 
execution of this infernal scheme, unknown to Mr A — y, 
G — ^st— ey then thought proper to send for him to town from 
his retirement, in order, as he pretended, to execute a secunty 
of twenty-five thousand pounds r 

“This intended victim to that villam^s avance no sooner 
amved m town, full of hopes of money to carry on his cause, 

and of agreeably surprising his friend and protector Mr M , 

with so seasonable and unexpected a remforcement, than 
an unforeseen difficulty arose, concemmg the payment of 
G — st — ey’s six-thousand-pound bond That money was to 
have been raised out of the estate of a lunatic, which could not 
be done without the leave of the Court of Chancery, to whom 
an account must have been given of the mtended applicat|pn 
of it While preparations were making to rectify this omission, 
G — st — ey immediately earned Mr A — ^y agam into the country, 
lest he should happen to be undeceived by some means or 
other In the meantime, this wicked machination was provi- 
dentially discovered by Mr M-^^— , before it could be earned 
mto execution, by means of the jealousies that arose among 
the conspirators ^emselves, and was, at the same time, con- 
firmed to him by a person whom the very agent for the A— a 

party had entrusted with the secret M no sooner detected 

It, than he commumcated his discovery to one of Mr A— y^s 
counsel, a man of great worth, and immediately thereupon 
took proper measures to defeat it He then found means to 
lay open to Mr A— y himself the treacherous scheme that was 
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laid for his destruction. He was highly sensible of it, and 
could never afterwards reflect on the snare that he had -so 
unwarily been drawn into, and had so narrowly escaped, \frithout 
a mixture of horror, shame, and gratitude to his deliverer. 

“The consummate assurance, of tljp monsters who were 
engaged m this plot, after they had been detected, and upbraided 
with their treachery, is scarce to be paralleled; for th^ not 
only owned the fact of spiriting Mr A — y ayay in the manner 
above mentioned, but justified their doing it as tending to his 
service. They also mamtamed, that they had actually secured 
the twenty-five thousand pounds for j^m, though they never 
could name any one person who was to have advanced the 
money. No man was more active in this scheme than H — ^n, 
nor any man more solicitous to keep Mr A — ^y up in the false 
impressions he had received, or m projectmg methods to ruin 
his protector, than he. 

“Among many other expedients for that purpose, a most 
malicious attempt was made to lodge an information against 
him, for treasonable practices, with the Secretasy of State, 
notwithstanding the repeated proofs he had given of his loyalty; 
and, as a preparatory step to his accusation, a letter, which this 
traitor dictated, was copied by another person, and actually 
sent to the Earl of C — d, importing, that the person who copied 
the letter had an affair of consequence to communicate to his 
lordship, if he would appomt a time of receivmg the information. 
But that person, upon full conviction of the villainy of the 
scheme, absolutely refused to proceed further m it; so that his 
malice once more proved abortive; and before he had time to 
execute any other contrivance of the same nature, he was 
imprisoned in this very jail for debt 

“Here, finding his creditors inexorable, and himself destitute 
of all other resource, he made application to the v<ery man whom 
he had inj'ured in such an outrageous manner, set forth his 
deplorable case in the most pathetic terms, and entreated him, 
with the most abject humility, to use his mfluence in his behalf. 

The distress of this varlet immediately disarmed M of his 

resentment, and even excited his compassion. Without sending 
any answer to his remonstrances, he ihterceded for him with 
his creditors, and the person to whom he was chiefly indebted, 
refusmg to release him without security, this unwearied bene- 
factor joined with the prisoner m a bond for above two hundred 
and forty pounds, for which he obtained his release. 

“He was no sooner discharged, however, than he entered 
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into fresh combinations with G — st — ey and others^ in order 
to thwart his' deliverer in his schemed of raising money, and 
otherwise to distress and deprive him of liberty; for which 
purpose, no art or industry, perjury not excepted, hath been 
spared. And, what is still more extraordinary, this perfidious 
monster having found 'money'" to take up the bond, in conse- 
queijjQe of which he regained his freedom, hath procured a writ 
against M , upon that very obligation; and taken assign- 

ments to some other debts of that gentleman, with the same 
Christian intention. But hitherto he hath, by surprising 
sagacity and unshaken resolution, baffled all their infernal con- 
trivances, and retorted some of their machinations on their 
own heads. At this time, when he is supposed by some, and 
represented by others, as under the circumstances of oblivion 
and despondence, he proceeds in his design with the utmost 
calmness and intrepidity, meditating schemes, and ripening 
measures, that will one day^ confound his enemies, and attract 
the notice and admiration of mankind.^^ 

Peregrine, having thanked the priest for his obliging informa- 
tion, expressed his surprise at the scandalous inattention of the 
world to an afiair of such importance; observing, that, by 
such inhuman neglect, this unfortunate young gentleman, 
Mr. A — ^y, was absolutely deprived of all the benefit of society; 
the sole end of which is, to protect the rights, redress the 
grievances, and promote the happiness of individuals. As for 

the character of M he said, it was so romantically singular 

in all its circumstances, that, though other motives were wanting, 
curiosity alone would induce him to seek his acquaintance. But 
he did not at all wonder at the ungrateful returns which had 
been made to his generosity by H — ^n and many others, whom 
he had served in a manner that few, besides himself, would 
have done; foi;;he had been long convinced of the truth conveyed 
in these lines of a celebrated Italian author: 

Li heneficiii che per la flora grandezzay non puonno esser guider- 
dcnmti, con la scelerata moneta deW ingratitudine, sono pagati. 

^‘The story which you have related of that young gentleman,^* 
said he, ‘‘bears a very strong resemblance to the fate of a 
Spanish nobleman, as it was communicated to me by one of his 
own intimate friends at Paris. The Countess d’AIvarez died 
immediately after the birth of a son, and the husband surviving 
her but three years, the child was left sole heir to the honours 
■and estate, under the guardianship of his uncle, who had a small 
fortune and a great many children. This inhuman relation, 
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covetmg the wealth of his infant ward, formed a design against 
the life of the helpless orphan, and trusted the execution of, it 
to his valet-de-chambre, who was tempted to undertake the 
murder by the promise of a considerable reward. He accor- 
dingly stabbed the boy with a knife in three different places, on 
the right side of his neck; but* as hePwas not used to such 
barbarous attempts^his hand failed in the performance; apd^e 
was seized with such remorse, that, perceivmff the wounds werQ. 
not mortal, he earned the hapless victim to the house of a 
surgeon, by whose care they were healed; and, m the mean- 
time, that he might not forfeit his recompense, found means to 
persuade his employer, that his orders were performed. A 
bundle being made up for the purpose, was publicly interred as 
the body of the child, who was said to have been suddenly 
carried off by a convulsion, and the uncle, without opposition, 
succeeded to his honours and estate. The boy being cured of 
his hurts, was, about the age of six^ delivered, with a small sum 
of money, to a merchant just embarking for Turkey; who was 
given to understand, that he was the bastard of a man of 
quality and that for family reasons, it was necessary to conceal 
his birth 

“While the unfortunate orphan remained in this deplorable 
state of bondage, all the children of the usurper died one after 
another; and he himself being taken dangerously ill, attributed 
all his afflictions to the just judgment of God, and communicated 
his anxiety on that subject to the valet-de-chambre, who had 
been employed m the murder of his nephew. That domestic, 
in order to quiet his master’s conscience, and calm the pertur- 
bation of his spirits, confessed what he had done, and gave him 
hopes of still findmg the boy by dmt of industry and expense, 
'llie unhappy child being the only hope of the family of Alvarez, 
the uncle immediately ordered a minute mquirv to be set on 
foot, in consequence of which he was informed, tnat the orphan 
had been sold to a Turk, who had aftetjvards transferred him to 
an English merchant, by whom he was conveyed to London. 

“An express was immediately despatched to this capital, 
where he understood that the unhappy exile had, in considera- 
tion of his faithful services, been bound, apprentice to a French 
barber-surgeon, and, after he had sufficiently qualified himself 
m that profession, been received into the family of the Count 
de Gallas, at that time the Emperor’s ambassador at the court 
of London. From the house of this nobleman he was traced • 
into the service of Count d’Oberstorf, where he had married 
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his lady’s chambermaid^ and then gone to settle as a surgeon 
in Bohemia 

“In the course of these inquines, several years elapsed, his 
uncle, who was very much attached to the house of Austria, 
lived at Barcelona when the father of this Empress Queen lesided 
in that city, and lent h*m a vtfry considerable sum of money in 
thevmost pressmg emergency of his affairs, and when that 
Prin^ was on the point of retui^aing to Germany, the old 
Count, finding hit end approaching, sent his father confessor 
to his Majesty, with a circumstantial account of the barbanty 
he had practised against his nephew, for which he implored 
forgiveness, and beggedlie would give orders, tliat the orphan, 
when found, should mhent the dignities and fortune which he 
had unjustly usurped 

“His Majesty assured the old man, that he might make 
himself easy on that score, and ordered the confessor to follow 
him to Vienna, immediately after the Count’s death, in ordei 
to assist his endeavours in nnding ou,t the injured heir The 
pnest did not fail to yield obedience to this command He 
informed himself of certain natural marks on the young Count’s 
body, which were known to the nurse and women who attended 
him m his mfancy, and, with a gentleman whom the Emperor 
ordered to accompany him, set out for Bohemia, where he soon 
found the object of his mquiry, m the capacity of major-domo 
to a nobleman of that country, he havmg quitted his profession 
of surgery for that office 

“He was not a httle surpnsed, when he found himself circum- 
stantially catechised about the particulars of his life, by persons 
commissioned for that purpose by the Emperor He told them, 
that he was absolutely ignorant of his own birth, though he had 
been informed, dunng his residence m Turkey, that he was tHe 
bastard of a Spanish grandee, and gave them a minute detail of 
the pilgrimage he had undergone This information agreemg 
with the intelligence whij?h the pnest had already received, and 
bemg corroborated by the marks" upon his body, and the very 
scars of the wounds which had been inflicted upon him m his 
infancy, the confessor, without further hesitation, saluted him 
by the name of Coimt d’ Alvarez, grandee of Spam, and explained 
the whole mystery of his fortune 

“If he was agreeably amazed at this explanation, the case 
was otherwise with his wife, who thought herself in great danger 
of being abandoned by an husband of such high rank, but he 
immediately dispelled her apprehension, by assurmg her, that, 
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as she had shared in his adversity, she should also partake of 
his good fortune. He s«t out immediately for Vienna, to make 
his acknowledgments to the Emperor, who favoured hin\ with a 
very gracious reception, promised to use his influence, so that 
he might enjoy the honours and estate of his family, and in the 
meantime acknowledged himself his (iebtor for four hundred 
thousand florins, v^ich he had borrowed from his uncle^.,>^e 
threw himself at the feet of his august protector, expressed the 
most grateful sense of his goodness, and b#gged he might be 
permitted to settle in some of his Imperial Majesty ^s dominions. 

“This request was immediately granted; he was allowed to 
purchase land in any part of the hereditary dominions of the 
house of Austria, to the amount of the sum I have mentioned; 
and made choice of the country of Ratibor in Silesia, where, in 
all probability, he still resides.” 

Peregrine had scarce finished the narrative, when he perceived 

]\Ir. M slip somethmg into the hand of the young man with 

whom he had been conversing at tlfe other end of the room, and 
rise up from the table m order to take his leave. He at once 
understood the meaning of this conveyance, and longed for an 
opportunity to be acquainted with such a rare instance of 
pnmitive benevolence; but the consciousness of his present 
situation hindered him from making any advance that might 
be construed into forwardness or presumption 


CHAPTER XCIX 

He IS surprised with the Appearance of Hatchway and Pipes, who take 
up their Habitation in his Neighbourhood, contrary to his Incimation stud 
express Desire. 

Being now regularly initiated in the mysterieff of the Fleet, 
and reconciled in some measure to the customs of the place, he 
began to bear the edge of ,reflectioft without wincing; and 
thinking it would be highly imprudent in him to defer any 
longer the purposes by which only he could enj'oy any ease and 
satisfaction m his confinement, he resolved to resume his task 
of translating, and every week compose an occasional paper, 
by way of revenge upon the minister, against whom he had 
denounced eternal war. With this view, he loSked himself up 
in his chamber, and went to work with great eagerness and, 
application; when he was interrupted by a ticket porter, who, 
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putting a letter m his hand, vanished in a moment, before he 
had time to peruse the contents 

Our hero, opening the billet, was not a little surpnsed to find 
a bank-note foi fifty pounds, enclosed in a blank sheet of paper, 
and, havmg exercised his memory and penetration on the 
subject of this unexpected wii^dfall, had just concluded, that it 
couid come from no other hand than the lady who had so kindly 
jsnsite'd him a fe^ days before, when his ears were suddenly 
invaded by the well-known sound of that whistle which always 
hung about the neck of Pipes, as a memonal of his former 
occupation This tune being pei formed, he heard the noise 
of a wooden leg ascendfiig the stair, upon which he opened his 
door, and beheld his friend Hatchway, with his old shipmate 
at his back 

After a cordial shake of the hand, with the usual salutation 
of, “What cheer, cousin Pickle^” honest Jack seated himself 
without ceremony, and castmg his eyes around the apartment, 
“Split my topstaysail/’ said* he, with an arch sneer, “you have 
got into a snug berth, cousin Here you may sit dl weathers, 
without being turned out to take your watch, and no fear of the 
ship’s draggmg her anchor You h^’t much room to spare, 
’tis true An’ I had known as how you stowed so close, Tom 
should have slung my own hammodc for you, and then you 
mought have knocked down this great lubberly humcane house 
But, mayhap, you turn in double, and so you don’t choose to 
trust yourself and your coxy to a clew and canvas ” 

Pickle bore his jokes with great good-humour, rallied him m 
his turn about the dairymaid at the gamson, inquirmg about his 
fnends m the country, asked if he had been to visit his niece, 
and, finally, expressed a desire of knowmg the cause of his 
journey to London^ The lieutenant satisfied his cunosity m 
all these particulars, and, in answer to the last question, observed 
that, from tlfe information of Pipes, understandmg he was 
landlocked, he had com^from the country in order to tow him 
mto the offing “ I know not how the wmd sets,” said he, “ but 
if so be as three thousand pounds will brmg you clear of the 
cape, say the word, and you shan’t he wmd-bound another 
glass for want of the money ” 

This was an offer which few people m our hero’s situation 
would have a^fogether refused, espeaaJly as he had all the 
reason m the world to beheve, that, far from being a vam 
unmeanmg compliment, it was the gemime tnbute of friendship, 
which the heutenant would have wdlmgly, aye, and with 
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pleasure, paid. Nevertheless, Peregrine peiemptorily refused 
his assistance, though rjot without expressing hrmself in teijns 
of acknowledgment suitable to the occasion. He told -him, it 
would be time enough to make use of his generosity, when he 
should find himself destitute of all other resource. Jack em- 
ployed all his rhetoric, with a view of^ersuading him to 
this opportunity tc^ procure his own enlargement; and, fi^^g, 
his arguments ineffectual^, insisted upon his accepting aa 
immediate supply for his necessary occasions; swearing with 
great vehemence, that he would never return to the garrison, 
unless he would put him upon the footing of any other tenant, 
and receive his rent accordingly. 

Our young gentleman as positively swore, that he never 
would consider him m that light, remonstrating, that he had 
long ago settled the house upon him for life, as a pledge of his 
own esteem, as well as in conformity with the commodore’s 
desire; and beseeching him to return to his usual avocations, 
protested that, if ever his situaticlfi should subject him to the 
necessity of borrowing from his friends, Mr. Hatchway should 
be the first man to whom he would apply himself for succour. 
To convince him that this was not the case at present, he 
produced the bank-note Vhich he had received in the letter, 
together with his own ready money, and mentioned some other 
funds, which he invented extempore, in order to amuse the 
lieutenant’s concern. In the close of this expostulation, he 
desired Pipes to conduct Mr. Hatchway to the coffee-house, 
where he might amuse himself with the newspaper for half an 
hour; during which he would put on his clothes, and bespeak 
somethmg for dinner, that they might enjoy each other’s 
company as long as his occasions would permit him to stay 
irt that place. 

The two sailors were no sooner gone, than he took up the 
pen, and wrote the following letter, in which he enclosed the 
bank-note to his generous benefactress : 

Madam, — Your humanity is "not more ingemous than my sus- 
picion. In vain you attempt to impose upon me by an act of gener- 
osity, which no person on earth but your ladyship is capable of 
committing. Though your name was not subscribed on the paper, 
your sentiments were fully displayed m thb contents, which I must 
beg leave to restore, with the same sense of gratitude, and for the 
same reasons I expressed when last I had the hoiv>ur to converse 
with you upon this subject Though I am deprived of my hberty by 
the villainy and ingratitude of mankind, I am not yet destitute of 
the other convemences of life; and therefore beg to be excused for 
♦l 839 
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incumng an unnecessary addition to that load of obligation you 
have already laid upon, madam your ladyship s most devoted, 
humble servant 

Peregrine Pickle 

Having dressed himself, and repaired to the place of appomt- 
ngnt, he despatched this epistle by the hands of Pipes, who 
wandered to leave it at her ladyship’s hoyse, without staying 
for an answer, and in the meantime gave directions for dinner, 
which he and his^fnend Hatchway ate very cheerfully m his 
own apartment, after he had entertained him with a sight of 
all the cunosities m the place Dunng their repast, Jack 
repeated his kind offersHo our adventurer, who declined them 
with his former obstmacy, and begged he might be no more 
importuned on that subject, but if he msisted upon givmg some 
fresh proofs of his fnendship, he might have an opportunity of 
exhibitmg it m takmg Pipes under his care and protection, for 
nothmg sheeted him so much as his inability to provide for such 
a faithful adherent 

The heutenant desired he would give himself no trouble upon 
that score, he bemg, of his own accord, perfectly well disposed 
to befnend his old shipmate, who should never want while he 
had a shilhng to spare But he began to drop some hmts of an 
mtention to fix his quarters in the Fleet, observing, that the 
air seemed to be very good m that place, and that he was tired 
of hving m the country What he said did not amount to a 
plain declaration, and therefore Peregnne did not answer it as 
such, though he perceived his dnft, and took an opportumty 
of descnbmg the mconvemences of the place, m such a manner 
as, he hoped, would deter him from puttmg such an extravagant 
plm m execution 

This expedient, however, far from answenng the end proposed, 
had a quite contrary effect, and furnished Hatchway with an 
argument against his own unwillmgness to quit such a dis- 
agreeable place In all probability, Jack would have been more 
exphat with regard to the scheme he had proposed, if the 
conversation had not been mterrupted by the arrival of Cad- 
wallader, who never failed m the performance of his diurnal 
visit Hatchway, conjectunng that this stranger might have 
some pnvate busmess with his fnend, qmtted the apartment, 
on pretence of jtakmg a turfi, and meeting Pipes at the door, 
desired his company to the Bare, by which name the open space 
IS distinguished, where, dunng a course of perambulation, 
these two companions held a council upon Pickle, m consequence 
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of which It was determined, since he obstinately persisted to 
refuse their assistance, ‘\hat they should take lodgings in his 
neighbourhood, with a view of being at hand to minister unto 
his^ occasions, in spite of his false dehcacy, according to the 
emkgency of his affairs 

This resolution being taken, they consulted the barkeeper pf 
the coffee-house ab\)ut lodging, and she directed them ^fiie 
warden; to whom the lieutenant, in his gr^t wisdom, repre^ 
seated himself as a kinsman to Peregrme, who, rather than 
leave that young gentleman by himself to the unavoidable 
discomforts of a prison, was inclined to keep him company, till 
such time as his affairs could be put m order. This measure 
he the more anxiously desired to take, because the pnsoner 
was sometimes subject to a disordered imagination, upon 
which occasion he stood in need of extraordinary attendance; 
and therefore he, the lieutenant, entreated the warden to 
accommodate him with a lodging jEor himself and his servant, 
for which he was ready to make any reasonable acknowledgment. 
The warden, who was a sensible and humane man, could not 
help applauding his resolution; and several rooms being at that 
time unoccupied, he put him immediately in possession of a 
couple, which were forthwith prepared for his reception. 

This affair being settled to his satisfaction, he despatched 
Pipes for his portmanteau; and, returning to the coffee-house, 
found Peregrine, with whom he spent the remaining part of 
the evening. Our hero, taking it for granted that he proposed 
to set out for the garrison next day, wrote a memorandum of 
some books which he had left in that habitation, and which he 
now desired Jack to send up to town by the waggon, directed 
for Mr Ciabtree He cautioned him agamst giving the least 
hint of his misfortune in the neighbourhood, that it might 
remain, as long as possible, concealed from th^ knowledge of 
his sister, who, he knew, would afflict herself immoderately at 
the news, nor reach the ears of the restiof his family, who would 
exult and triumph over his distress 
Hatchway listened to his injunctions with great attention, 
and promised to demean himself accordingly. Then the dis- 
course shifted to an agreeable recapitulation of the meiry 
scenes they had formerly acted , together. And the evening 
being pretty far advanced, Peregrine, with seenaing reluctance, 
told him that the gates of the Fleet would m a few minutes be 
shut for the night, and that there was an absolute necessity for* 
his withdrawing to his lodging. Jack replied, that he could 
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not think of parting with him so soon, after such a long separa- 
tion, and that he was determined to s^tay with him an hour or 
two longer, if he should be obliged to take up his lodging in the 
streets Pickle, rather than disoblige his guest, mdulged him 
m his desire and resolved to give him a share of his own bed 

pair of chickens and asparagus were bespoke for supper, at 
wfSftb Pipes attended with an air of internal satisfaction, and 
the bottle was ba^^died about m a ■]ovial manner till midnight, 
when the heutenant rose up to take his leave, observing, that, 
being fatigued with nding, he was inclined to turn m Pipes, 
upon this mtimation, jjfoduced a lanthom ready lighted, and 
Jack, shakmg his entertamer by the hand, wished him good- 
mght, and promised to visit him again betimes in the morning 

Peregnne, imagmmg that his behaviour proceeded from the 
wine, which he had plentifully drank, told him, that, if he was 
disposed to sleep, his bed was ready prepared m the room, and 
ordered his attendant to updress his master, upon which Mr 
Hatchway gave him to understand, that he had no occasion 
to mcommode his friend, having already provided a lodgmg 
for himself, and the young gentleman demanding an explanation, 
he frankly owned what he had done, s?ymg, ‘‘You gave me such 
a dismal account of the place, that I could not think of leaving 
you m It without company Our young gentleman, who was 
naturally impatient of benefits, and foresaw that this uncommon 
instance of Hatchway’s fnendship would encroach upon the 
plan which he had formed for his own subsistence, by engrossmg 
his tune and attention, so as that he should not be able to 
prosecute his labours, closeted the lieutenant next day, and 
demonstrated to him the folly and ill consequences of the step 
he had taken He observed, that the world m general woujd 
look upon It as the effect of mere madness, and, if his relations 
were so disposed, they might make it the foundation for a 
statute of lunacy against him, that his absence from the garnson 
must be a very great detriment to his pnvate affaiis, and, lastly, 
that his presence m the Fleet would be a very great hindrance 
to Pickle himself, whose hope of regaming his liberty altogether 
depended upon his bemg detached from all company and 
mterruption 

To these remonstrances Jack rephed, that, as to the opimon 
of the world, i1»* was no more to him th^ a rotten net-lme, and 
if his relations had a mmd to have his upper works condemned, 
he did not doubt but he should be able to stand the survey, 
without being declared unfit for service, that he had no affairs 
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at the garrison, but such as would keep cold; and with regard 
to Pickle’s being interni,pted by his presence, he gave him his 
word, that he would never come alongside of him, except when 
he should give him the signal for holding discourse. In con- 
clusion, he signified his resolution to stay where he was, at all 
e^"ents, without making himseif accountable to any person 
whatsoever. 

Peregrine seeing him determined, desisted from any htrther 
importunity, resolving, however, to tire hifti out of his plafl 
by reserve and supercilious neglect; for he could not bear the 
thought of being so notoriously obhged by any person upon 
earth With this view he quitted t^ lieutenant, upon some 
slight pretence, after having told him, that he could not have 
the pleasuie of his company at dinner, because he was engaged 
with a particular club of his fellow-pnsoners 

Jack was a stranger to the punctilios of behaviour, and 
therefore did not take this declaration amiss; but had immediate 
recourse to the advice of his counsellor, Mr. Pipes, who proposed, 
that he should go to the coffee-house and kitchen, and give the 
people to understand that he would pay for all such liquor and 
provisions as Mr. Pickle should order to be sent to his lodging. 
This expedient was imnrtidiately practised, and as there was no 
credit in the place. Hatchway deposited a sum of money, by 
way of security, to the cook and the vintner, intimating, that 
there was a necessity for taking that method of befriending his 
cousin Peregnne, who was subject to strange whims, that 
rendered it impossible to serve him any other way. 

In consequence of these insinuations, it was that same day 
rumoured about the Fleet, that Mr. Pickle was an unhappy 
gentleman disordered in his understandmg, and that the lieu- 
tenant was his near 1 elation, who had subjected himself to the 
inconvenience of living in a jail, with the sole view of keeping 
a strict eye over his conduct. This report, hcpwever, did not 
reach the eais of our hero till the next day, when he sent one of 
the runners of the Fleet, who attended him, to bespeak and 
pay for a couple of pullets, and something else for dinner, to 
which he had already invited his friend Hatchway, in hope of 
bemg able to persuade him to retire into the country, after he 
had undergone a whole day's mortification in the place. The 
messenger returned with an assurance, that the dinner should 
be made ready according to his directions, £2hd restored the 
money, observing, that his kinsman had paid for what was 
bespoke. 
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Peregrine was equally surprised and disgusted at this informa- 
tion, and resolved to chide the lieutenant severely for his 
unseasonable treat, which he considered as a thing repugnant 
to his reputation Meanwhile, he despatched his attendant 
for vvine to the coffee-house, and finding his credit bolstered 
up in that place by the samepmeans, was enraged at the pre- 
sdli^ion of Jack’s friendship He questioped the valet about 
'it with such manifestation of displeasure, that the fellow, afraid 
"of disobliging sue® a good master, frankly communicated the 
story which was circulated at his expense The young gentle- 
man was so much incensed at this piece of intelligence, that he 
wrote a bitter e\postul^tion to the lieutenant, where he not 
only retracted his mvitation, but declared that he would never 
converse with him while he should remam within the place 

Having thus obeyed the dictates of his anger, he gave notice 
to the cook, that he should not have occasion for what was 
ordered Repainng to the coffee-house, he told the landlord, 
that whereas he understood '‘the stranger with the wooden leg 
had prepossessed him and others with ridiculous notions, tending 
to bnng the samty of his mtellects in question, and, to confirm 
this imputation, had, under the pretence of consanguinity, 
undertaken to defray his expenses, he tould not help, in justice 
to himself, declarmg, that the same person was, in reality, the 
madman, who had given his keepers the slip, that, therefore, 
he, the l^dlord, would not find his account in complying with 
his orders, and encouraging him to frequent his house, and 
that, for his own part, he would never enter the door, or favour 
him with the least tnfle of his custom, if ever he should for the 
future find himself antiapated m his payments by that unhappy 
lunatic 

The vintner was confounded at this retorted charge, andj 
after much perplexity and deliberation, concluded, that both 
parties were dfatracted, the stranger in paying a man’s debts 
against his will, and Pickle, m bemg offended at such forwardness 
of friendship 
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CHAPTER C 

These Associates commit an Assault upon Crabtree, for which Afeey are 
bamshed ironi the Fleet — Peregrine begins to feel the Effects of Confinement 

Our adventurer having dined ali an ordinary, and in the after-, 
noon retired to hi^ own apaitment, as usual, with his friend 
Cadwallader, Hatchway and his associate, after they had been* 
obliged to discuss the provision for which the^ had paid, renewed 
their conference upon the old subject, Pipes giving his messmate 
to understand, that Peregrine’s chief confidant was the old deaf 
bachelor, whom he had seen at his lodging the preceding day 
Mr Hatchway, m his great penetration, discovered, that the 
young gentleman's obstinacy proceeded from the advice of the 
misanthrope, whom, for that reason, it was their business to 
chastise Pipes entered into this opimon the more willingly, 
as he had all along believed the senior to be a soit of wizard, 
or some caco-demon, whom it was not very creditable to be 
acquainted with Indeed, he had been inspired with this 
notion by the insinuations of Hadgi, who had formerly dropt 
some hints touching Crabtree’s profound knowledge in the 
magic art, mentioning, ih particular, his being possessed of the 
philosopher’s stone; an assertion to which Tom had given 
implicit credit, until his master was sent to prison for debt, 
when he could no longer suppose Cadwallader lord of such a 
valuable secret, or else he would have certainly procured the 
enlargement of his most intimate fnend. 

With these sentiments, he espoused the resentment of Hatch- 
way They determined to seize the supposed conjurer, with the 
first opportunity, on his return from his visit to Peregrine, and, 
without hesitation, exercise upon him the discipline of the 
pump This plan they would have executed that same evening, 
had not the misanthrope luckily withdrawn himsfilf, by accident, 
before it was dark, and even before they had intelligence of his 
retreat. But, next day, the); kept themselves upon the watch 
till he appeared, and Pipes lifting his hat, as Crabtree passed, 
“0 d — ^n ye, old Dunny,” said he, “you and I must grapple 
by and by; and a’gad I shall he so near your quarter, that your 
ear ports will let m the sound, tho’f they are double caulked 
with oakum.” 

The misanthrope’s ears were not quite so last closed, but 
that they received this intimation, which, though delivered in^ 
terms that he did not well understand, had such an effect upon 
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his apprehension, that he signified his doubts to Peregrine, 
observing, that he did not much like* the looks of that same 
ruffiam with the wooden leg Pickle assured him, he had 
nothiiig to fear from the two sailors, who could have no cause 
of resentment against him, or, if they had, would not venture 
to take any step, which they ki*ew must block up all the avenues 
toNhat reconcilement, about which they were so anxious, and, 
moreover, give such offence xo the governor of the place as would 
infallibly mduce hhn to expel them both from his territories 

Notwuthstandmg this assurance, the young gentleman was 
not so confident of the lieutenant’s discretion, as to believe that 
Crabtree’s fears were al-*ogether without foundation, he forth- 
with conjectured that Jack had taken umbrage at an intimacy 
from which he found himself excluded, and imputed his disgrace 
to the insinuations of Cadwallader, whom, in all likelihood, he 
mtended to punish for his supposed advice He knew his fnend 
could sustam no great damage from the lieutenant’s resentment, 
m a place which he could imlnediately alarm with his cries, and 
therefore wished he might fall into the snare, because it would 
furnish him with a pretence of complaint, in consequence of 
which, the sailors would be obliged to shift their quarters, so 
as that he should be nd of their company, m which he at present 
could find no enjojnnent 

Everjrthing happened as he had foreseen, the misanthrope, 
m his retreat from Peregnne’s chamber, was assaulted by 
Hatchway and his associate, who seized him by the collar 
without ceremony, and began to drag him towards the pump, 
at which they would have certamly complimented him with a 
very disagreeable bath, had not he exalted his voice in such a 
manner, as m a moment brought a number of the inhabitants, 
and Pickle himself, to his aid The assailants would have 
persisted in their design, had the opposition been sueh as they 
could have facSd with any possibility of success, nor did they 
quit their prey, before a dozen, at least, had come to his rescue, 
and Peregrme, with a menacmg -aspect and air of authonly, 
commanded his old valet to withdraw Then they thought 
proper to sheer off, and betake themselves to close quarters, 
whole our hero accompanied the affnghted Cadwallader to the 
gate, and exhibited to the warden a formal complaint against 
the noters, upon whom he retorted the charge of lunacy, whidi 
was supported T^y the evidence of twenty persons, who had 
ieen eye-witnesses of the outrage committed against the old 
gentleman 
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The governor, in consequence of this information, sent a 
message to Mr. Hatchway, warning him to move his lodgings 
next day, on pain of being expelled The lieutenant contuma- 
ciously refusing to comply with this mtimation, wfe m the 
morning, while he amused himself m walking upon the Bare, 
suddenly surrounded by the cfonstabies of the court, who too-k 
him and his adl^rent prisoners, before they were awarrf; and 
delivered them into the hands of the turnkeys, by whbm thej 
were immediately dismissed, and their Saggage conveyed to 
the side of the ditch. 

This expulsion was not performed without an obstinate 
opposition on the pait of the delinquents, who, had they not 
been surprised, would have set the whole Fleet at defiance, 
and, m all probability, have acted divers tragedies, before they 
could have been ovci powered. Thmgs being ciicumstanced 
as they were, the lieutenant did not part with his conductor 
without tweaking his nose, by way of farewell, and Pipes, in 
imitation of such a laudable exgftnple, communicated a token of 
remembrance, in an application to the sole eye of his attendant, 
who, scorning to be outdone in this kind of courtesy, returned 
the compliment with such goodwill, that Tom’s organ performed 
the office of a multipfying-glass. These were mutual hints for 
stnyp^^g; and accordingly each was naked from the waist 
upwards in a trice, A ring of butchers from the market was 
immediately formed; a couple of the reverend Flamens, who, 
m morning gowns, ply for marriages m that quarter of the 
town, constituted themselves seconds and umpires of the 
approaching contest, and the battle began without further 
preparation. The combatants were, in pomt of strength and 
agility, pretty equally matched; but the jailor had been regularly 
tiained m the art of bruising he had more than once signalised 
himself in public, by his prowess and skill in this exercise, and 
lost one eye upon the stage in the course of Uis exploits. This 
was a misfortune of which Pipes did not fail to take the advan- 
tage He had already sustained several hard knocks upon his 
temples and jaws, and found it impracticable to smite his 
antagonist upon the victualling office, so dexterously was it 
defended against assault. He then, changed his battery, and 
being ambi-dexter, raised such a clatter upon the turnkey’s 
blind side, that this hero, believing him left-handed, converted 
his attention that way, and opposed the unenlightened side of 
his face to the right hand of Pipes, which being thus unprovided 
against, slily bestowed upon him a peg under the fifth nb, that 
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in* an instant laid him senseless on the pavement^ at the feet 
of his conqueroB Pipes was congratulsited upon his victory, 
not onlj^y his fnend Hatchway, but also by all the bystanders, 
particuliSy the priest who had espoused his cause, and now 
invited the strangers to his lodgmgs in a neighbouring alehouse, 
where they were entertained so much to their liking, that they 
detertnmed to seek no other habitation wjule they should 
gfetinue in town, and, notwithstanding the disgrace and 
discouragement the^f had met with, in their endeavours to 
serve our adventurer, they were still resolved to persevere m 
their good offices, or, in the vulgar phrase, to see him out 

While they settled themselves in this manner, and acquired 
familiar connexions round all the purlieus of the ditch, Peregrine 
found himself depnved of the company of Cadwallader, who 
signified, by letter, that he did not choose to hazard his person 
agam m visiting him, while such assassms occupied the avenues 
through which he must pass, for he had been at pains to inquire 
into the motions of the seameft, and mformed himself exactly 
of the harbour m which they were moored 

Our hero had been so much accustomed to the conversation 
of Crabtree, which was altogether suitable to the smgulanty 
of his own disposition, that he could very fll afford to be debarred 
of It at this juncture, when almost every other source of enjoy- 
ment was stopped He was, however, obliged to submit to the 
hardships of his situation, and as the characters of his fellow- 
prisoners did not at all improve upon him, he was compelled to 
seek for satisfaction within himself Not but that he had an 
opportumty of conversmg with some people who neither wanted 
sense, nor were deficient m pomt of pnnciple, yet there appeared 
m the behaviour of them all, without exception, a certam want 
of decorum, a squalor of sentiment, a sort of jailish cast 
contracted m the course of confinement, which disgusted the 
delicacy of our hero’s observation He, therefore, detadied 
himself from their parties as much as he could, without giving 
offence to those among whom he .was obliged to live, and 
resumed his labours with mcredible eagerness and perseverance, 
his spints being supported by the success of some severe 
phihppics, which he occasipnally published agamst the author 
of h^ misfortune 

Nor was his humamty unemployed m the vacations of his 
revenge A man must be void of aU sympathy and compassion, 
who can reside among so many miserable objects, without 
feelmg an mdination to reheve their distress Every day 
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almost presented to his view such lamentable scenes as were 
most likely to attract his notice, and engage, his benevolence. 
Reverses of fortune, attended with the most deplorable circum- 
stances of domestic woe, were continually intruding^pon his 
acquaintance , his ears were invaded with the cries of the hapless 
wife, who, from the enjoymeat of affluence and pleasure, was 
forced to follow l^er husband to this abode of wretchedness and 
want, his eyes were evei;y minutfe assailed with the n^ed aM 
meagre appearances of hunger and cold; and his fancy teemed 
with a thousand aggravations of their misery. 

Thus situated, his purse was never shut while his heart 
remained open. Without reflecting upon the slenderness of his 
store, he exercised his charity to all the children of distress, and 
acquired a popularity, which, though pleasing, was far from 
being profitable. In short, his bounty kept no pace with his 
circumstances, and in a little time he was utterly exhausted 
He had recourse to his bookseller, from whom, with great 
difficulty, he obtained a small i%inforcement ; and immediately 
relapsed into the same want of retention. He was conscious of 
his infirmity, and found it incurable He foresaw that by his 
own industry he should never be able to defray the expense of 
these occasions; and Ihis reflection sunk deep into his mmd. 
The approbation of the public, which he had earned or might 
acquire, like a cordial often repeated, began to lose its effect 
upon his imagination; his health suffered by his sedentary life 
and austere application ; his eyesight failed, his appetite forsook 
him, his spirits decayed, so that he became melancholy, listless, 
and altogether incapable of prosecuting the only means he had 
left for his subsistence; and (what did not at all contribute to 
the alleviation of these particulars) he was given to understand 
by his lawyer, that he had lost his cause, and was condemned 
in costs. Even this was not the most mortifying piece of 
intelligence he received; he at the same tim^ learned that his 
bookseller was bankrupt, and his friend Crabtree at the pomt 
of death 

These were comfortable considerations to a youth of Pere- 
grine’s disposition, which was so capncious, that the more his 
misery increased, the more haughty^ and inflexible he became. 
Rather than be beholden to Hatchway, who still hovered about 
the gate, eager for an opportunity to assist him, he chose to 
undergo the want of almost every convenience of life, and 
actually pledged his wearing apparel to an Irish pawnbrol^er 
in the Fleet, for money to purchase those things, without which 
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he must have absolutely penshed He was gradually imtated 
by his misfortunes mto a rancorous resentment against mankind 
in gener^ and his heart so ahenated from the enjoyments of 
life, thafme did not care how soon he quitted his miserable 
existence Though he had shocking examples of the vicissitudes 
of fortune contmually bef<jre his C}es, he could never be recon- 
aled to the idea of hvmg like his feUow-suffespers, in the most 
n^ ct dlgree of dependence Tf he refused to accept of favours 
from his own allies add intimate friends, whom he had formerly 
obliged, it IS not to be supposed that he would listen to proposals 
of that kind from any of his fellow-pnsoners, with whom he had 
contracted acquaintance ♦He was even more cautious than 
ever of incumng obligations, he now shunned his former mess- 
mates, m order to avoid disagreeable tenders of friendship 
Imagining that he perceived an inclmation in the clergyman to 
learn the state of lus finances, he discouraged and declined the 
explanation, and at length secluded himself from all society 


CHAPTER Cl 

He receives an unexpected Visit, and the Clouds of 
Misfortune begin to separate 

While he pmed m this forlorn condition, with an equal abhor- 
rence of the world and himself, Captam Gauntlet arrived m 
town m order to employ his mterest for promotion m the army, 
and in consequence of his wife’s particular desire, made it Ihs 
business to inquire for Peregrme, to whom he longed to be 
reconaled, even though at the expense of a slight submission 
But he could hear no tidmgs of him, at the place to which he 
was directed, and, on the supposition that our hero had gone 
to reside in the country, applied himself to his own busmess, 
with intention to renew his mquines, after that afEair should 
be transacted He communicated hjs demands to his supposed 
patron, who had assumed the ment of makmg him a captam, 
and been gratified with a valuable present on that consideration, 
and was cajoled with hopes of succeedmg m his present aim by 
the same mterest 

Meanwhile, he became acquamted with one of the clerks 
belonging to the War Office, whose advice and assistance, he 
w^ told, would be a furtherance to his scheme As he had 
occasion to discourse with this gentleman upon the orcum- 
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stances of his expectation, he learned that the nobleman, upon 
whom he depended, Vas a person of no consequence in the 
state, and altogether incapable of assisting him in his advance- 
ment. At the same time, his counsellor expressed his surprise 
that Captain Gauntlet did not rather mterest in his cause the 
noble peer to whose good officSs he owed his last commission. ' 

This remark introduced an explanation, by which Godfrey 
discovered, to his infinite astonishment, Jhe mistake m whi-eiF 
he had continued so long with regard to his patron; though he 
could not divine the motive which induced a nobleman, with 
whom he had no acquaintance or connexion, to interpose his 
influence m his behalf. Whatsoevei^that might be, he thought 
it was his duty to make his acknowledgment, and for that 
purpose went next morning to his house, where he was politely 
received, and given to understand that Mr. Pickle was the 
person to whose friendship he was indebted for his last promotion. 

Inexpressible were the transports of gratitude, affection, and 
remorse that took possession of the soul of Gauntlet, when this 
mystery was unfolded *‘Good Heaven*’* cried he, lifting up 
his hands, ‘‘have I lived so long in a state of animosity with 
my benefactor^ I intended to have reconciled myself at any 
rate before I was sensible of this obligation, but now I shall not 
enjoy a moment’s quiet until I have an opportunity of expressing 
to him my sense of his heroic friendship I presume, from the 
nature of the favour conferred upon him m my behalf, that 
Mr. Pickle is well known to your lordship, and I should think 
myself extremely happy if you could inform me in what part of 
the country he is to be found ; for the person with whom he 
lodged some time ago could give me no mtelligence of his 
motions.” 

The nobleman, touched with this instance of generous self- 
denial in Peregrine, as well as with the sensibjjity of his friend, 
lamented the unhappiness of our hero, while he gave Gauntlet 
to understand that he had been long disordered in his intellects, 
in consequence of having squandered away his fortune, and that 
his creditors had thrown him into the Fleet prison; but whether 
he still continued in that confinement, or was released from his 
misfortunes by death, his lordship did not know, because he 
had never inquired . . . . , , . ^ 

Godfrey no sooner received this mtimatioa, than, his blood 
boiling with grief and impatience, he craved pardon for his 
abrupt departure; then quitting his informer on the mstant, 
re-embarked m his hackney-coach, and ordered himself to be 
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conveyed directly to the Fleet As the vehicle proceeded along 
one side of the market, he was surprised "S^ith the appearance of 
Hatchway and Pipes, who stood cheapening cauliflowers at a 
green stall, their heads being cased in worsted night-caps, half 
covered with their hats, and a short tobacco-pipe in the mouth 
of each He was rejoiced at sight of the two seamen, which 
he^took^for a happy omen of^ finding his friefid, and, ordering 
-t^a6^coa<3iman to stop the carriage, called to the lieutenant by 
his name Jack replying with an hilloah, looking behind him, 
and recognising the face of his old acquaintance, ran up to the 
coach with great eagerness Shaking the captain heartily by 
the hand, *‘Odds heart said he, “I am glad thou hast fallen 
m with us, we shall now be able to find the trim of the vessel, 
and lay her about on t’other tack For my own part, I have 
had many a consort in my time, that is, in the way of good 
fellowship, and I always made a shift to ware ’em at one time 
or another But this headstrpng toad will neither obey the 
helm nor the sheet, and for aught I know, will founder where 
a’ lies at anchor ” 

Gauntlet, who conceived part of his meaning, alighted imme- 
diately , and bemg conducted to the sailor^ lodgmg, was mformed 
of everything that had passed between the lieutenant and 
Pickle He, in his turn, commumcated to Jack the discover 
which he had made, with regard to his commission, at which 
the other gave no signs of surpnse, but, takmg the pipe from 
his mouth, “Why look ye, captain,” said he, “that’s not the 
only good turn you have owed him That same money you 
received from the commodore as an old debt was all a sham, 
contnved by Pickle for your service, but a’ wool diive under 
his bare poles without sails and ngging, or a mess of provision 
on board, rather than take the same assistance fiom another 
man ” 

Godfrey was not only amazed, but chagnned at the know- 
ledge of this anecdote, whieh gave umbrage to his pride, while 
it stimulated his desire of doing something in return for the 
obligation He mquired mto the present circumstances of the 
pnsoner, and understandmg that he was indisposed, and but 
mdifferently provided with the common necessaries of life, 
though still deaf to all oflEers of assistance, began to be extremely 
concerned at the«account of this savage obstinacy and pnde, 
which would, he feared, exclude him from the pnvilege of 
reiievmg him m his distress However, he resolved to leave no 
expedient untned, that might.have any tendency to surmount 
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such destructive prejudice, and entering the jail, was diiected 
to the apartment of thie wretched prisoner. He knocked softly 
at the door and, when it was opened, started back with horror 
and astonishment. The figure that presented itself to his view 
was the remains of his once happy fnend; but so miserably 
altered and disguised, that his» features were scarce cognisable. 
The florid, the sprightly, the gay, the elevated youth, was 
now metamorphosed into a wah, dejected, meagre, •squ^id 
spectre ; the hollow-eyed representative of 3istemper, mdigence, 
and despair. Yet his eyes retained a certain ferocity, which 
threw a dismal gleam athwart the cloudiness of his aspect, and 
he in silence, viewed his old compan*)n with a look betokening 
confusion and disdain. As for Gauntlet, he could not, without 
emotion, behold such a woeful reverse of fate, in a person 
for whom he entertained the noblest sentiments of fnendship, 
gratitude, and esteem; his sorrow was at first too big for utter- 
ance, and he shed a flood of tears before he could pronounce 


one word . 

Peregrine, m spite of his misanthropy, could not help being 
affected with this uncommon testimony of regard; but he strove 
to stifle his sensations. His brows contracted themselves 
into a severe frown; 8is eyes kindled into the appearance of 
live coals. He waved with his hand in signal for Godfrey to 
be gone, and leave such a wretch as him to the miseries of his 
fate ; and, finding nature too strong to be suppressed, uttered a 
deep groan, and weeped aloud. 

The soldier seeing him thus melted, unable to restrain the 
strong impulse of his affection, sprung towards, and clasping 
him in his arms, “My dearest friend, and best benefactor,'" 
said he “I am come hither to humble myself for the offence I 
was so unhappy as to give at our last parting; to beg a recon- 
ciliation, to thank you for the ease and affluence I have enjoyed 
through your means, and to rescue you, in spite of yourself, 
from this melancholy situation; of which, but an hour ago, I 
was utterly ignorant Do- not deny me the satisfaction of 
acquitting myself in point of duty and obligation. You must 
certainly have had some regard for a person in whose favour 
vou have exerted yourself so much; and if any part of that 
Leem remains, you will not refuse him 
approving himself in some measure worthy oj it. Let me not 
sSfier thi most mortifying of all ^P^l^es, that of s^ht^ 
friendship : but kindly sacnfice your resentment and mfl^bility 
to the reV®st of one who is at all times ready to sacnfice his 
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life for your honour and advantage If you will not yield to 
my entreaties, have some regard to the wishes of my Sophy, 
who laid me under the strongest injunctions to solicit your 
foigiveness, even before she knew how much I was indebted 
to >jDur generosity, or, if that consideration should be of no 
weight, I hope you will rdSax a little for the sake of poor Emilia, 
whose resentment hath been long subdued byrher affection, and 
ncfw droops m secret at ^our neglect ” 

Every word of tins address, dehvered m the most pathetic 
manner, made an impression upon the mmd of Peregnne 
He was affected with the submission of his friend, who, m 
reality, had given him nO just cause to complain He knew 
that no ordinary motive had swayed him to a condescension so 
extraordinary m a man of his punctihous temper He con- 
sidered It, therefore, as the genume effect of eager gratitude 
and disinterested love, and his heart began to relent accordingly 
When he heard himself conjured in the name of the gentle 
Sophy, his obstinacy was qmte overcome, and when Emiha 
was recalled to his remembrance, his whole frame underwent a 
violent agitation He took his fnend by the hand, with a 
softened look, and, as soon as he recovered the faculty of 
speech, which had been overpowered m^the conflict of passions 
that transported him, protested, that he retamed no vestige 
of animosity, but considered him m the bght of an affectionate 
comrade, the ties of whose friendship adversity could not unbind 
He mentioned Sophy in the most respectful terms, spoke of 
Emiha with the most reverential awe, as the object of his 
mviolable love and veneration, but disdaimed all hope of ever 
more attractmg her regard, and excused himself from profiting 
by Godfrey’s kmd intention, declanng, with a resolute air, that 
he had broken off all connexion with mankmd, and that he 
impatiently longed for the hour of his dissolution, which, if it 
should not soon amve by the course of nature, he was resolved 
to hasten with his own h^ds, rather than be exposed to the 
contempt, and more intolerable pity, of a rascally world 
Gauntlet argued against this frantic determination with all 
the vehemence of expostulatmg friendship, but his remon- 
strances did not produce 4he desired effect upon our desperate 
hero, who calmly refuted all his arguments, and asserted the 
rectitude of his Resign from the pretended maxims of reason 
and true philosophy 

«• While ti^ dispute was earned on with eagerness on one side, 
and dehberation on the other,^a letter was brought to Peregnne, 
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who threw it carelessly aside unopened, though the super- 
scription was m an hj^ndwntmg to which he .was a stranger, 
and; in all probability, the contents would never have been 
perused; had not Gauntlet insisted upon his waiving all cere- 
mony, and reading it forthwith. Thus solicited. Pickle unsealed 
the billet, which, to his no small surprite, contained the following 
intimation 

Mr P Pickle, 

Sir,— This comes to inform you, that, after many dangers and 
disappointments, I am, by the blessing of God, safely arrived in the 
Downs, on board of the Gomberoon Indiaman, having made a 
tolerable voyage, by which I hope I sh^ be enabled to repay, with 
interest, the seven hundred pounds which I borrowed of you before 
my dcpai tui e from England I take this opportumty of wntmg by our 
purser, who goes express with despatches for the Company, that you 
may have tins satisfactory notice as soon as possible, relating to one 
whom I suppose you have long given over as lost I have enclosed 
it in a letter to my broker, who, I hope, knows your address, and will 
forward it accordingly And I aji, with respect, Sir, your most 
humble servant, 

Benjamin Chintz 

He had no sooner taken a cursory view of this agreeable 
epistle, than his countenance cleared up, and, 1 caching it to his 
friend, with a smile, “There ” said he, “is a more convincing 
ai^ument, on your side of the question, than all the casuists 
in the universe can advance.” Gauntlet, wondering at this 
observation, took the paper, and, casting his eyes greedily upon 
the contents, congratulated him upon the receipt of it, with 
extravagant demonstrations of joy. “Not on account the 
sum,” said he, “which, upon my honour, I would with pleasure 
pay three times over for your convemence and satisfaction, 
but because it seems to have reconciled you to life, and disposed 
your mind for enjoying the comforts of society.” 

The instantaneous effect which this une^^iected smile of 
fortune produced in the appearance of our adventurer is alto 
gether inconceivable, it plumped uf^ his cheeks m a moment, 
unbended and enlightened every feature of his face; elevated 
his head, which had begun to sink as it were, between Ids 
shoulders; and from a squeakmg dispirited tone, swelled up his 
voice to a clear manly accent. Godlrey, taking advantage of 
this favourable change, began to^ regale him with prospects of 
future success. He reminded him of his ySuth and qualifi- 
cations, which were certainly designed for better days than 
those he had as yet seen; he pointed out various paths by which 
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he might amve at wealth and reputation, he importuned him 
to accept of a sum for his immediate pfcasions, and earnestly 
begged that he would allow him to discharge the debt for 
which he was confined, observing, that Sophy's fortune had 
enabled him to exhibit that proof of his gratitude, without 
any detnment to his affairs, and protesting that he should not 
believe himself in possession of Mr Pickle's^esteem unless he 
was penmtted to make sorre such Return of goodwill to the 
man, who had not cfnly raised him from indigence and scorn, to 
competence and reputable rank, but also empowered him to 
obtain the possession of an excellent woman, who had filled 
up the measure of his fehfity 

Peregrine declared himself already overpaid for all his good 
offices, by the pleasure he enjoyed in emplojnng them, and 
the happy effects they had produced m the mutud satisfaction 
of two persons so dear to his affection, and assured his fnend, 
that one time or other he would set his conscience at ease, and 
remove the scruples of his honour, by having recourse to his 
assistance, but at present he could not make use of his friend- 
ship, without giving just cause of offence to honest Hatchway, 
who was prior to him in point of solicitation, and had manifested 
his attachment with surprising obstmafLy and perseverance 


CHAPTER CII 

Peregrine reconciles bimself to the Lieutenant, and renews his Connexion 
with Society — Di\ers Plans are prelected in his behalf, and he has occasion 
to exhibit a remarkable Proof of Self denial 

The captain, with reluctance, yielded the preference in this 
particular to JaCk, who was immediately invited to a conference, 
by a note subsenbed with Pickle's own hand He was found at 
the pnson-gate waiting fdr Gauntlet, to know the issue of his 
negotiation He no sooner received this summons, than he 
set all his sails, and made the best of his way to his fnend's 
apartment, being admitted by the turnkey, m consequence 
of Peregnne's request, cTommumcated by the messenger who 
earned the biHet Pipes followed dose in the wake of his ship- 
mate, and, m a few minutes after the note had been despatched, 
Peregnne and Gauntlet heard the sound of the stump, ascending 
tile wooden staircase with such veloaty, that they at first 
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mistook It tor the application of drumsticks to the head of an 
empty barrel This uncommon speed, however, was attended 
with a misfortune; he chanced to overlook a small defect in one 
of the steps, and his prop plunging into a hole, he fell backwards, 
to the imminent danger of his life. Tom was luckily at his 
back, and sustained him in hvs armai^ so as that he escaped 
without any other ^jiamage than the loss of his wooden leg, which 
was snapt in the middle, ty the Weight of his body in falling*: 
and such was his impatience, that he woifld not give himself 
the trouble to disengage the fractured member Unbuckling 
the whole equipage in a trice, he left it sticking in the crevice, 
saying, a rotten cable was not worth* heaving ut>, and, in this 
natural state of mutilation, hopped into the room with infinite 
expedition 

Peregrine, taking him cordially by the hand, seated him upon 
one side of his bed ; and, after having made an apology for that 
reserve of which he had so justly complained, asked if he could 
conveniently accommodate him wdth the loan of twenty guineas. 
The lieutenant, without opening his mouth, pulled out his 
purse; and Pipes, who overheard the demand, applying the 
whistle to his lips, performed a loud overture, in token of his 
joy. Matters being th^s brought to an accommodation, our 
hero told the captain, that he should be glad of his company at 
di«ner, with their common friend Hatchway, if he would in the 
meantime leave him to the ministry of Pipes; and the soldier 
went away for the present, in order to pay a short visit to his 
uncle, who at that time languished in a declining state of health, 
promising to return at the appointed hour. 

The lieutenant, having surveyed the dismal’ appearance of 
his friend, could not help being moved at the spectacle, and 
'began to upbraid him with his obstinate pride, which, he swore, 
was no better than self-murder. But the young gentleman 
interrupted him in the course of his morahsin^, by telling him 
he had reasons for his conduct, which, perhaps, he would 
impart in due season; but, at present, his design was to alter 
that plan of behaviour, and make himself some amends for the 
misery he had undergone. He accordmgly sent Pipes to 
redeem his clothes from the pawnbroker’s wardrobe, and 
bespeak something comfortable for 'dinner. When Godfrey 
came back, he was very agreeably surpnsed to see such a 
favourable alteration in his externals; for, by*the assistance of 
his valet, he had purified himself from the dregs of his distress, 
and now appeared in a decent suit, with clean linen, while his 
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face was disencumbered of the hair that overshadowed it, and 
his apartment prepared for the reception of company 

They enjoyed their meal with great satisfaction, entertaining 
one anothei with a recapitulation of their former adventures at 
the garrison In the afternoon. Gauntlet taking his leave, in 
order to wnte a letter to his sister, at the desire of his uncle, 
who, finding his end approaching, wanted to see her without 
loss of '-time, Peregnne mader his appearance on the Bare, and 
was complimented on his coming abroad again, not only by 
bis old messmates, who had not seen him for many weeks, but 
by a number of those objects whom his liberality had fed, 
before his funds were michausted Hatchway was, by his 
interest with the warden, put m possession of his former quarters, 
and Pipes despatched to make inquiry about Crabtree at his 
former lodging, where he learned that the misanthrope, after a 
very severe fit of illness, was removed to Kensington Gravel 
Pits, for the convemence of breathing a purer air than that 
of London 

In consequence of this information, Peregnne, who knew 
the narrowness of the old gentleman’s fortune, next day desired 
his fnend Gauntlet to take the trouble of visiting him, m his 
name, with a letter, m which he expres^d great concern for his 
indisposition, gave him notice of the fortunate intelligence he 
had received from the Downs, and conjured him to make we 
of his purse, if he was m the least hampered in his circumstances 
The captam took coach immediately, and set out for the place, 
according to the direction which Pipes had procured 

Cadw^adcr, having seen him at Bath, knew him again at 
first sight, and, though reduced to a skeleton, beheved himself 
m such a fair way of domg well, that he would have accompanied 
him to the Fleet immediately, had he not been restrained by 
his nurse, who was, by his physiaan, mvested with full authonty 
to dispute and ftppose his will m everythmg that she should 
think prejudiaal to his hedth, for he was considered, by those 
who had the care of him, as an old< humounst, not a little dis- 
tempered m his brain He mqmred particularly about the 
sailors, who, he said, had deterred him from carrying on his 
usual correspondence with Pickle, and been the immediate 
cause of his mdisposition, by teinfying him into a fever Under- 
standing that the brea^ between Pickle and Hatchway was 
happily cemented, and that he was no longer m any danger from 
the heutenant’s resentment, he promised to be at the Fleet 
with the first convement opportumty, and, in the meantime, 
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wrote an answer to Peregrine's letter, importing, that he was 
obliged to him for his bffer, but had not the l^ast occasion for 
his assistance. 

In a few days, our adventurer recovered his vigdur, com- 
plexion, and vivacity; he mingled agam in the diversions* and 
parties of the place; and he recfiived, m a little time, the money 
he had lent upon%bottomry, which, together with the interest, 
amounted to upwards of eleven hundred poupds The possession 
of this sum, while it buoyed up his spints, involved him in 
perplexity. Sometimes he thought it was incumbent on him, 
as a man of honour, to employ the greatest part of it m diminish- 
ing the debt for which he suffered^ on the other hand, he 
considered that obligation effaced, by the treacherous behaviour 
of his creditor, who had injured him to ten times the value of 
the sum, and, in these sentiments, entertained thoughts of 
attempting his escape from prison, with a view of conveying 
himself, with the shipwreck of his fortune, to another country, 
in which he might use it to better advantage 

Both suggestions were attended with such doubts and diffi- 
culties, that he hesitated between them, and for the present 
laid out a thousand ppunds in stock, the interest of which, 
together with the fruits of his own industry, he hoped, would 
support him above want in his confinement, until something 
sSould occur that would point out the expediency of some other 
determination Gauntlet still insisted upon having the honour 
of obtaining his hberty, at the expense of taking up his notes 
to Gleanum, and exhorted him to purchase a commission with 
part of the money which he had retrieved. The lieutenant 
affirmed, that it was his pnvilege to procure the release of his 
cousin Pickle, because he enjoyed a very handsome sum by his 
aunt, which of right belonged to the young gentleman, to whom 
he was, moreover, indebted for the use of his fj^miture, and for 
the very house that stood over his head, and that, although he 
had already made a will in his favour, he should never be 
satisfied, nor easy in his mifld, so long as he remained deprived 
of his liberty, and wanted any of the conveniences of life. 

Cadwallader, who by this time assisted at their councils, and 
was best acquainted with the peculiarity and unbending dis- 
position of the youth, proposed^ that, seeing he was so averse 
to obligations, Mr. Hatchway should purclaase of ^ him the 
garrison with its appendages, which, at a moderate price, would 
sell for more money than would be sufficient to discharge hfs 
debts; that, if the servile subordination of the army did not 
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smt his inclinations, he might, with his reversion, buy a com- 
fortable annuity, and retire with him td the country, where he 
might live absolutely mdependent, and entertain himself, as 
usual, with the ndiculous characters of mankind 
This plan was to Pickle less disagreeable than any other 
project which as yet had been suggested, and the lieutenant 
declared himself ready to execute his part cf it without delay, 
but tlfe soldier was mortified at the thoughts of seeing his 
assistance unnecessary, and eagerly objected to the retirement, 
as a scheme that would blast the fairest promises of fame and 
fortune, and bury his youth and talents in sohtude and obscunty 
This earnest opposition 8n the part of Gauntlet hindered our 
adventurer from formmg any immediate resolution, which was 
also retarded by his unwillingness to part with the gamson 
upon any terms, because he looked upon it as a part of his 
inheritance, which he could not dispose of without committing 
an insult upon the memory C)f the deceased commodore 


CHAPTER ai? 

He IS engaged m a very e'straordmary Correspondence, which is 
interrupted by a very unexpected Event 

While this affair was in agitation, the captain told him m the 
course of conversation, that Emilia was arrived in town, and 
had inquired about Mr Pickle with such an eagerness of concern, 
as seemed to proclaim that she was zn some measure informed 
of his misfortune, he therefore desired to know if he might be 
allowed to make her acquainted with his situation, provided 
he should be again importuned by her on that subject, which‘ 
he had at first jindustnously waived 
This proof, or rather presumption, of her sjnnpathising regard, 
did not fail to operate powerfully upon the bosom of Peregrme, 
which was immediately filled with those tumults which love, 
ill-stifled, frequently excites He observed, that his disgrace 
was such as could not be effectually concealed, therefore he 
saw no reason for depriving himself of Emilia’s compassion, 
smce he was for ever excluded from her affection, and desired 
Godfrey to present to his sister the lowly respects of a despairing 
lover 

But, notwithstanding his declaration of despondence on this 
head, his imagmation mvoluntanly teemed with more agreeable 
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ideas. The proposal of Crabtree had taken root in his reflection, 
and he could not help forming plans of pastoral felicity in the 
arms of the lovely Emilia, remote from those pompous scenes 
which he now detested and despiisd. He amused his fancy 
with the prospect of being able to support her in a state of 
independency, by means of the slendfer annuity which it was 
in his power to pui^hase, together with the fruits of those endea- 
vours which would profitably enfploy his vacant houft; agd 
foresaw provision for his growing family in !he friendship of the 
lieutenant, who had already constituted him his heir. He even 
parcelled out his houis among the necessary cares of the world, 
the pleasures of domestic bliss, and tht enjoyments of a country 
life, and spent the night in ideal parties with his charming bride, 
sometimes walking by the sedgy bank of some transparent 
stream, sometimes pruning the luxuriant vine, and sometimes 
sitting in social converse with her m a shady grove of his own 
planting 

These, however, were no more* than the shadowy phantoms 
of imagination, which, he well knew, would never be realised; 
not that he believed such happiness unattainable by a person 
in his circumstances, but because he would not stoop to propose 
a scheme which might, In any shape, seem to interfere with the 
interest of Emilia, or subject himself to a repulse from that 
y^ttng lady, who had rejected his addresses in the zenith of 
his fortune 

While he diverted himself with these agreeable reveries, an 
unexpected event intervened, in which she and her brother 
were deeply interested The uncle was tapped for the dropsy, 
and died in a few days after the operation, having bequeathed, 
in his will, five thousand pounds to his nephew, and twice that 
sum to his niece, who had always enjoyed the greatest share 
of his favour. 

If our adventurer, before this occurrence, looked upon his 
love for Emilia as a passion which it was necessary, at any rate, 
to conquer or suppress, he- now considered her accession of 
fortune as a circumstance which confirmed that necessity, and 
resolved to discourage every thought on that subject which 
should tend to the propagation of hope. One day, in the midst 
of a conversation calculated for the purpose, Godfrey put into 
his hand a letter directed to Mr! Pickle, in the handwriting of 
Emilia, which the youth no sooner recognised, than his cheeks 
were covered with a crimson dye, and he began to tremble with 
violent agitation; for he at once guessed the import of the billet, 
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winch he kissed with great reverence and devotion, and was not 
at all surprised when he read the folloTMng words 

Sir — I have performed a sufficient sacrifice to my reputation 
m retaining hitherto the appearance of that resentment which I had 
long ago dismissed , and as the late favourable change in my situatfon 
empowers me to avo'w my genmne sentiments wifiiout fear of cen- 
sure or suspicion of mercenary design I take^this opportunity to 
assure you that if I still mairtam that place m your heart which I 
w^LS'vain enough to think I once possessed I am wilhng to make the 
first advances to an accommodation and have actually furnished my 
brother with full powers to conclude it in the name of your appeased 

Emilia 

Pickle, having kissed the subscription with great ardour, fell 
upon his knees, and hfting up his eyes, “Thank Heaven*” cried 
he, with an air of transport, “ I have not been mistaken in my 
opimon of that generous maid I believed her inspired with 
the most dignified and heroic sentiments, and now she gives me 
a convincing proof of her magiammity It is now my business 
to approve myself worthy of her regard May Heaven inflict 
upon me the keenest arrows of its vengeance, if I do not, at this 
instant, contemplate the character of Emiha with the most 
perfect love and adoration, yet, amiable and enchanting as she 
IS, I am, more than ever, determined to sacnfice the interest of 
my passion to my glory, though my life should fail m 
contest, and even to refuse an offer, which, otherwise, the whole 
umverse should not bribe me to forego ” 

This declaration was not so unexpected as unwelcome to his 
friend Gauntlet, who represented that his glory was not at all 
interested m the affair, because he had already vmdicated his 
generosity m repeated proffers to lay his whole fortune at 
Emilia’s feet, when it was impossible that anything selfish could 
enter mto the proposal, but that, in rejectmg her present purpose, 
he would give tne world an opportumty to say, that his pnde 
was capncious, his obstmacy mvmcible, and his sister would 
have undemable reason to behevej that either his passion for 
her was dissembled, or the ardour of it considerably abated 

In answer to these remonstrances. Pickle observed, that he 
had long set the world ^t defiance, and, as to the opmion of 
Emiha, he did not doubt that she would applaud in her heart 
the resolution l^e had taken, and do justice to the punty of 
his mtentLon 

r It was not an easy task to divert our hero from his designs 
at any time of hfe, but, smce his confinement, his infiexibihty 
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. was become almost insurmountable. The captain, therefore, 
after having dischargee^ his conscience, in assuring him that 
his sister’s happiness was at stake, that his mother had approved 
of the step she had taken, and that he himself should be extremely 
mortified at his refusal, forbore to press him with further ai^gu- 
ment, which served only to riv(?t him1:he more strongly in his* 
own opinion, and i»ndertook to deliver this answer to Emilia’s 
letter: 

Madam, — That I revere the dignity of your virtue with the 
utmost veneration, and love you infimtely more than hfe, I am at all 
times ready to demonstrate, but the sacrifice to honour it is now my 
turn to pay, and such is the rigour of m)i destmy, that, in order to 
justify your generosity, I must refuse to profit by your condescension 
Madam, I am doomed to be for ever wretched, and to sigh without 
ceasing for the possession of that jewel, which, though now m my offer, 

I dare not enjoy. I shall not pretend to express the anguish that 
tears my heart, whilst I commumcate this fatal renunciation, but 
appeal to the delicacy of your own sentiments, which can judge of 
my suffeiings, and will, doubtless, ^o justice to the self-demal of 
your forlorn P Pickle 

Emilia, who knew the nicety of our hero’s pnde, had foreseen 
the purport of this epistle before it came to her hands; she did 
not, therefore, despair of success, nor desist from the prosecution 
of her plan, which was no other than that of secunng her own 
hseppiness, in espousing the man upon whom she had fixed her 
unalterable affection. Confident of his honour, and fully 
satisfied of the mutual passion with which they were inspired, 
she gradually decoyed him into a hteiary correspondence, 
wherein she attempted to refute the arguments on which he 
grounded his refussd; and, without doubt, the young gentleman 
was not a little pleased with the enjoyment of such delightful 
commerce, in the course of which he had, more than ever, an 
opportunity of admiring the poignancy of hej’ wit, and the 
elegance of her understanding. 

The contemplation of such excellei^cy, while it strengthened 
the chains with which she held him enslaved, added emulation 
to the other motives that mduced him to maintain the dispute; 
and much subtlety of reasoning was expended upon both sides 
of this very particular question, without any prospect of con- 
viction on either part, till, at last, she began to despair of making 
him a proselyte to her opinion by dmt of argument; and resolved 
for the future to apply herself chiefly to the irresistible pre- 
possessions of his love, which were not at all dimimshed or- 
impaired by the essays of her pen. With this view she proposed 
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a conference, pretending that it was impossible to convey all 
her reflections upon this subject in a selies of short letters, and 
Godfrey undertook to bail him for the day But, conscious 
of her p6wer, he would not trust himself in her presence, though 
his'' heart throbbed iMth all the eagerness of desire to see her 
fair eyes disrobed of that resentment which they had worn so 
long, and to enjoy the ravishing sweets of a'fond reconciliation 
r*Nature could not»have helS out against such powerful attacks, 
had not the pnde and capnce of his disposition been gratified 
to the full in the tnumph of his resistance, he looked upon the 
contest as altogether original, and persevered with obstinacy, 
because he thought himself sure of favourable terms, whenever 
he should be disposed to capitulate Perhaps he might have 
overshot himself m the course of his perseverance A young 
lady of Emilia’s fortune and attractions could not fail to find 
herself surrounded bv temptations, which few women can resist 
Sne might have misinterpreted the meaning of some paragraph 
or taken umbrage at an unguarded expression in one of Pere- 
gnne’s letters She might have been tired out by his obstinate 
peculiant>, or, at the long run, construed it into madness, 
shght, or indifference, or, rather than wja.ste her pnme m fruitless 
endeavours to subdue the pnde of an headstrong humounst, 
she might have hstened to the voice of some admirer, fraught 
with quahfications sufficient to engage her esteem and affecnoh 
But all these possibilities were providentially prevented by an 
accident attended with more important consequences than any 
we have hitherto recounted 

Early one morning Pipes was disturbed by the amval of a 
messenger, who had been sent express from the country by 
Mr Clover, with a packet for the lieutenant, and amved m tow^ 
overnight, but as he was obliged to have recourse to the informa- 
tion of Jack’s porrespondent m the city, touching the place of 
his abode, before he demanded entrance at the Fleet, the gate 
was shut, nor would the -turnkeys admit him, although he told 
them that he was charged with a message of the utmost conse- 
quence, so that he was fam to tarry till daybreak, when he, at 
his earnest sohcitation, was allowed to enter 

Hatchway, openmg the packet, found a letter enclosed for 
Per^nne, with an earnest request that he should forward it 
to the hands of 'that young gentleman with all possible despatch 
Jack, who could not dive mto the meaning of this extraordinary 
mjunction, began to imagme that Mrs Qover lay at the point 
of death, and wanted to takjp a last farewell of her brother, and 
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this conceit worked so strongly upon his imagination, that, 
while he huddled on hia clothes, and made the best of his way 
to the apartment of our hero, he could not help cursing, witKin 
himself, the folly of the husband in sending such disagreeable 
messages to a man of Peregrine’s impatient temper, already 
soured by his own uneasy situation. 

This reflection jyould have induced him to suppress thg 
letter, had not he been afraid to lumper with the ticklish dis- 
position of his friend, to whom, while he (delivered it, “A^^r 
my own part,” said he, “mayhap I may have as much natural 
affection as another, but when my spouse parted, I bore my 
misfortune like a British man, and<a Christian. For why^ 
He’s no better than a fresh-water sailor, who knows not how to 
stem the current of mischance.’' 

Pickle being waked from a pleasant dream, in which the fair 
Emilia was principally concerned, and hearing this strange 
preamble, sat up in his bed, and unsealed the letter, in a state 
of mortification and disgust Bitt what were the emotions of 
his soul, when he read the following intimation* 

Dear Brother, — It hath pleased God to take your father 
suddenly off by a fit of |poplexy, and as he has died intestate, I 
give you this notice, that you may, with all speed, come down and 
take possession of your right, in despite of Master Gam and his 
r»*^er, who, you may be sure, do not sit easy under this unexpected 
dispensation of Providence I have, by virtue of being a justice of 
the peace, taken such precautions as I thought necessary for your 
advantage , and the funeral shall be deferred until your pleasure be 
known Your sister, though sincerely afflicted by her father's fate, 
submits to the will of Heaven with laudable resignation, and begs 
you will set out for this place without delay, in which request she is 
jomed by, sir, your affectionate brother, and humble servant, 

Charles Clover 

Peregrine at first looked upon this epistle as^a mere illusion 
of the brain, and a continuation of the revene in which he had 
been engaged. He read it ten time% over, without being per- 
suaded that he was actually* awake He rubbed his eyes, and 
shook his head, in order to shake off the drowsy vapours that 
surrounded him. He hemmed thnce with great vocifeiation, 
snapped his fingers, tweaked his nose,. started up from his bed, 
and, opemng the casement, took a survey of the well-known 
objects that appeared on each side of his habitation. Every- 
thing seemed congruous and connected, and he said within 
himself, “Sure this is the most distinct dream that ever sleep 
produced.” Then he had recourse again to the paper^ which 
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he carefully perused, without finding any vanation from his 
firgt notion of the contents 

Hatchway, seeing all his extravagances of action, accom- 
panied with a wild stare of distraction, began to belie\e that 
hiS'-head was at length fairly turned, and was really meditating 
means for secunng his person, When Pickle, m a tone of surpnse, 
exclaimed, “Good God* am I or am I no^ awake “Why 
iQok ^e, cousin IPickle,” rephed the heutenant, “that is a 
question which the deep-sea-line of my understanding is not 
long enough to sound, but howsomever, thof I can’t trust to 
the observation I have taken, it shall go hard but I will fall 
upon a way to guess wh€5reabouts we are ” So saying, he lifted 
up a pitcher full of cold water, that stood behind the outwaid 
door, and dischaiged it in the face of Peregrine without ceremony 
or hesitation 

This remedy produced the desired effect Unpalatable as it 
was, the young gentleman no sooner recovered his breath, which 
was endangered by such a sifflden application, than he thanked 
his fnend Jack for the seasonable operation he had performed 
Having no longer any just reason to doubt the reality of what 
appeared so convincingly to his senses, he shifted himself on 
the mstant, not without hurry and trepidation, and, putting 
on his luormng dress, salhed forth to the Bare, m order to 
dehberate with himself on the important mtelhgence heUSd 
recei-ved 

Hatchway, not >et fully convinced of his sanity, and cunous 
to know the purport of the letter, which had affected him in 
such an extraordinary manner, carefully attended lus footsteps 
m this excursion, in hope of being favoured with his confidence, 
m the course of their perambulation Our hero no soone^^ 
appeared at the street door, than he was saluted by the mes- 
senger, who haying posted Inmself in the way for that purpose, 
“God bless your noble honour, Squire Pickle,” cned he, “and 
give you joy of succeeding to your father’s estate” These 
words had scarce proceeded from hft mouth, when the lieutenant, 
hopping eagerly towards the countryman, squeezed his hand 
with great affection, and asked if the old gentleman had actually 
taken his departure “Ay, Master Hatchway,” rephed the 
other, “m such a woundy h^te, that he forgot to make a will ” 
“Body of me*« exclaimed the seaman, “these are the best 
tidings I have ever heard smce I first went to sea Here, my 
lad, take my purse, and stow thyself chock full of the best 
hquor m the land ” So saying, he tipped the peasant with ten 
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pieces, and immediately the whole place echoed with the sound 
of Tom’s instrument. jPeregrine, repairing to the walk, com- 
municated the billet to his honest friend, who at his desire went 
forthwith to the lodgings of Captain Gauntlet, and returned in 
less than half an hour with that gentleman, who, I need not gay, 
was heartily rejoiced at the occasion 


CHAPTER CIV 

Peregrine holds a Consultation with his Fronds, m consequence of which 
he bids Adieu to the Fleet — He arrives at his Father’s House, and asserts 
his Right of Inheritance 

Nor did our hero keep the misanthrope m ignorance of this 
happy turn of fortune. Pipes was despatched to the senior, 
with a message requesting his immediate presence, and jie 
accordingly appeared, in obediei|f:e to the summons, growling 
with discontent for having been deprived of several hours of 
his natural rest His mouth was immediately stopped with the 
letter, at which he smiled horribie a ghastly grin, and, after a 
compliment of gratulat^n, they entered mto close divan, about 
the measures to be taken in consequence of this event 

•5^ere was no room for much debate. It was unanimously 
agreed that Pickle should set out with all possible despatch 
for the garrison, to which Gauntlet and Hatchway resolved to 
attend him. Pipes was accordingly ordered to prepare a 
couple of post-chaises, while Godfrey went to procure bail for 
his friend, and provide them with money for the expense of 
the expedition, but not before he was desired by Peregnne to 
conceal this piece of news from his sister, that our youth might 
have an opportunity to surprise her in a more interesting manner 
after he should have settled his affairs 

All these previous steps being taken, in less than an hour our 
hero took his leave of the Fleet, after *he had left twenty guineas 
with the warden for the relief of the poor pnsoners, a great 
number of whom convoyed him to the gate, pounng forth 
prayers for his long life and prospenty; and he took the road 
to the garrison, in the most elevated transports of ]oy, unallayed 
with the least mixture of grief art the death of a parent whose 
paternal tenderness he had never known. TEis breast was 
absolutely a stranger to that boasted 'l/ropyri or instinct oi 
affection, by which the chanties are supposed to subsist. 
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Of all the journeys he had ever made, this, sure, was the most 
delightful He felt all the ecstasy that must naturally be 
produced in a young man of his imagination, from such a sudden 
transition in point of circumstance, he found himself delivered 
from confinement and disgrace, without being obliged to any 
person upon earth for ISis deh«^erance, he had it now in hib 
power to retort the contempt of the world a manner suited 
to his most sanguine wish, Ife was reconciled to his friend, and 
eriSuled to gratify his love, even upon his own terms, and saw 
himself in possession of a fortune more ample than his first 
mhentance, with a stock of expenence that would steer him 
clear of all those quicksands among which he had been formeily 
wrecked 

In the middle of their journey, while they halted at an inn 
for a short refreshment and change of horses, a postilion running 
up to Peregrine in the yard, fell at his feet, clasped his knees 
with great eagerness and agitation, and presented to him the 
individual face of his old valet-de-chambre The youth per- 
ceiving him in such an abject garb and attitude, commanded 
him to nse and tell the cause of such a miserable reverse in his 
fortune Upon which Hadgi gave him to understand, that he 
had been ruined by his wife, who, haviifg robbed him of all his 
cash and valuable efiects, had eloped from his house with one 
of his own customers, who appeared in the character of a Frefttfe 
count, but was in realty no other than an Italian fiddler, that, 
m consequence of this retreat, he, the husband, was disabled 
from paying a considerable sum which he had set apart for his 
wine merchant, who being disappointed in his expectation, took 
out an execution against his effects, and the rest of his creditors 
following his example, hunted him out of house and home 
So that, finding his person in danger at London, he had been 
obliged to escape into the country, skulking about from one 
village to another, tiU, being quite destitute of aU support, 
he had undertaken his present office, to save himself from 
starving 

Peregrme hstened with compassion to his lamentable tale, 
which too well accounted for his not appearing m the Fleet, with 
offers of service to his master in distress, a circumstance that 
Pickle had all along imputed to his avance and ingratitude 
He assured him^ that, as he Had been the means of throwing 
m his way the temptation to which he fell a sacrifice, he would 
charge himself with the retneval of his affairs In the meantime, 
he made him taste of his bounty, and desired him to continue 
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in his present employment until he should return from the 
garrison, when he would consider his situation, and do something 
for his immediate relief 

Hadgi attempted to kiss his shoe, and wept, or affected to 
w.eep, with sensibility at this gracious reception; he even made 
a merit of his unwillingness to exercise his new occupation, *and 
earnestly begged that he might be allowed to give immediate* 
attendance upon l3s dear master, from whom he could rpt bear 
the thoughts of a seconcf parting. His entreaties werej»«i- 
forced by the intercession of his two fnends, m consequence of 
which the Swiss was permitted to follow them at his own leisure, 
while they set forward after a slight repast, and reached the 
place of their destination before ten oxlock at mght. 

Peregrine, instead of alighting at the gamson, rode straight- 
way to his father’s house; and no person appearing to receive 
him, not even a servant to take care of his chaise, he dismounted 
without assistance. Being followed by his two fnends, he 
advanced into the hall, where pgrceiving a bell-rope, he made 
immediate application to it in such a manner as brought a 
couple of footmen into his presence After having reprimanded 
them, with a stern look, for their neglect in point of attendance, 
he commanded them to show him into an apartment; and as 
they seemed unwilling to yield obedience to his orders, asked 
4 ^^-^ey did not belong to the family 

One of them, who took upon himself the office of spokesman, 
replied with a sullen air, that they had been in the service of old 
Mr Pickle, and now that he was dead, thought themselves 
bound to obey nobody but their lady, and her son Mr. Gamaliel. 
This declaration had scarce proceeded from his mouth, when 
our hero gave them to understand, that since they were not 
disposed to own any other master, they must change their 
quarters immediately He ordered them to decamp without 
further preparation; and, as they still continued restive, they 
were kicked out of doors by the captain and his fnend Hatchway. 
Squire Gam, who overhear^ everything that passed, and was 
now more than ever inflamed with that rancour which he had 
sucked with his mother’s milk, flew to the assistance of his 
adherents, with a pistol in each hand, bellowing Thieves! 
Thieves I with great vociferation, as* if he had mistaken the 
business of the strangers, and actually believed himself in danger 
of being robbed. Under this pretence he disc'harged a piece at 
his brother, who luckily escaped the shot, closed with him in a 
moment, and, wresting the other pistol from his grip, tumSd 
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'turn out into the courtyard, to the consolation of his two 
dependants 

By this time, Pipes and the two postilions had taken posses- 
sion of the stables, without being opposed by the coachman and 
his deputy, who quietly submitted to the authority of their 
new sovereign But the noise^of the pistol had alarmed Mis 
Pickle, who, running downstaiis, with the most frantic appear- 
ance, attended by two maids and the curate, who still main- 
tas*»^d his place of chaplain and ghostly director m the family, 
would have assaulted our hero with her nails, had not she been 
restrained by her attendants Though they prevented her from 
using her hands, they cojild not hinder her from exercising her 
tongue, which she w'-agged against him with all the virulence of 
malice She asked, if he were come to butcher his brother, to 
insult his father’s corpse, and tnumph in her affliction? She 
bestowed upon him the epithets of spendthrift, jail-bird, and 
unnatuial ruffian, she begged pardon of God for having brought 
such a monster into the worljJ, accused him of ha\ing brought 
his father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, and affirmed, 
that, were he to touch the body, it would bleed at his approach 

Without pretending to refute the articles of this ndiculous 
charge, he allowed her to nng out her ajarm, and then calmly 
rephed, that if she did not qmetly retire to her chamber, and 
behave as became a person m her present situation, he shouJ^ 
msist upon her removmg to another lodging without delay, 
for he was determmed to be master in his own family The 
lady, who, m all probabihty, expected that he would endeavour 
to appease her with all the tenderness of ffiial submission, was 
so much exasperated at his cavaher behaviour, that her consti- 
tution could not support the transports of her spints, and she 
was earned off by her women m a fit, while the offiaous clergy- 
man was dismissed after his pupil, with all the circumstances 
of disgrace 

Our hero having thus made his quarters good, took possession 
of the best apartment m the house, and sent notice of his arrival 
to Mr Qover, who, with his wife, visited him in less than an 
hour, and was not a little surpnsed to find him so suddenly 
settled m his father’s house The meeting of Julia and her 
brother was extremely pathetic She had always loved him 
with uncommon tenderness, and looked upon him as the orna- 
ment of her fafilily, but she had heard of his extravagances 
with regret, and though she considered the stones that were 
Circulated at his expense, as the mahaous exaggerations of his 
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mother and her darling son, her apprehension had been griev- 
ously alarmed by an a(jcount of his impnsonment and distress, 
which had been accidentally conveyed to that country by a 
gentleman from London, who had been formerly of hi& acquain- 
tance, she could not, therefore, without the most tender emotions 
of joy, see him, as it were, restored t» his rightful inheritance^ 
and re-established^in that station of life which she thought he 
could fill with dignity and importance 

After their mutual expressions of affectidn, she retired 'teller 
mother’s chamber, with a view to make a second ofPer of her 
service and attendance, which had been already rejected with 
scorn since her father’s death; whil# Peregnne consulted his 
brother-in-law about the affairs of the family, so far as they had 
fallen within his cogmsance and observation. 

Mr Clover told him, that, though he was never favoured with 
the confidence of the defunct, he knew some of his intimates, 
who had been tampered with by Mrs Pickle, and even engaged . 
to second the remonstrances by wjpjch she had often endeavoured 
to persuade her husband to settle his affairs by a formal will; 
but that he had from time to time evaded their importunities 
with surprising excuses of procrastination, that plainly appeared 
to be the result of mvefition and design, far above the supposed 
pitch of his capacity, a circumstance from which Mr. Clover 
^iicluded, that the old gentleman imagined his hfe would not 
have been secure, had he once taken such a step as would have 
rendered it unnecessary to the independence of his second son 
He moreover observed, that, in consequence of this information, 
he no sooner heard of Mr. Pickle’s death, which happened at 
the club, than he went directly with a lawyer to his house, 
before any cabal or conspiracy could be formed against the 
nghtful heir, and, in presence of witnesses provided for the 
purpose, sealed up all the papers of the deceased, after the 
widow had, in the first transports of her sorrow and vexation, 
fairly owned, that her husband had^died mtestate 

Peregrine was extremely •well satisfied with this mtelligence, 
by which all his doubts were dispelled, and, having cheerfully 
supped with his fnends on a cold collation, which his brother- 
in-law had brought in his chanot, they.retired to rest, in different 
chambers, after Julia had met with another repulse from her 
capricious mother, whose overflowing rage h^^d now subsided 
into the former channel of calm inveteracy. 

Next morning the house was supplied with some servants 
from the garnson, and preparations were made for the funeral 

i.jl839 
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of the deceased Gam having taken lodgings in the neighbour- 
hood, came with a chaise and cart ti> demand his mother, 
together with his own clothes, and her personal effects 
Our hero, though he would not suffer him to enter the door, 
allowed his proposal to be communicated to the widow, who 
eagerly embraced the opf)ortun»^-y of removing, and was, with 
her own baggage, and that of her beloved sop, conveyed to the 
place v?hich he had prepared for he?* reception Thither she 
waTTullowed by her woman, who was desired by Peregrine to 
assure her mistress, that, until a regular provision could be 
settled upon her, she might command him, m point of money, 
or any other accommodation in his power 


CHAPTER CV 

He performs the last Offices to his Father, and returns to London, 
upon a very mteresting Design 

Suits of mourning being provided for himself, his fnends and 
adherents, and every other previous meSsure taken suitable to 
the occasion, his father was mterred, m a pnvate manner, in 
the pansh church, and his papers being examined, in presefltcer 
of many persons of honour and integrity, invited for that 
purpose, no will was found, or any other deed, in favour of the 
second son, though it appeared by the marnage settlement, 
that the widow was entitled to a jointure of five hundred pounds 
a year The rest of his papers consisted of East India bonds, 
South Sea annuities, mortgages, notes, and assignments, to 
the amount of four score thousand seven hundred and sixty 
pounds, exclusive of the house, plate and furniture, horses, 
equipage, and cattle, with the garden and park adjacent, to a very 
considerable extent 

This was a sum that even exceeded his expectation, and 
could not fail to entertain his fancy with the most agreeable 
ideas He found himself immediately a man of vast consequence 
among his country neighl^ours, who visited him with compli- 
ments of congratulation, and treated him with such respect as 
would have effecftially spoiled aSiy young man of his disposition, 
who had not the same advantages of experience as he had 
already purchased at a very extravagant pnce Thus shielded 
with caution, he bore his prospenty with surpnsing temperance, 
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everybody was charmed with his affability and moderation. 
When he made a ciroiait round the gentlemen of the district, 
in order to repay the courtesy which he owed, he was caressed 
by them with uncommon assiduity, and advised to offer himself 
as a candidate for the county at the next election, which,, they 
supposed, would soon happen, «becau^ the present member was 
in a declining sta^e of health Nor did his person and addrgss 
escape unheeded by the kdies, I]^!any of whom did noV scruple 
to spread their attractions before him, with*a view of capfetfSEng 
such a valuable pnze; nay, such an impression did this legacy 
make upon a certain peer, who resided in this part of the country, 
that he cultivated Pickle’s acquaintance with great eagerness, 
and, without circumlocution, offered to him in marnage his 
only daughter, with a very considerable fortune 

Our hero expressed himself upon this occasion as became a 
man of honour, sensibility, and pohteness; and frankly gave 
his lordship to understand, that his heart was already engaged^* 
He was pleased with the opportanity of making such a sacrifice 
of his passion for Emilia, which, by this time, inflamed his 
thoughts to such a degree of impatience, that he resolved to 
depart for London with all possible speed, and for that purpose 
industnously employeli almost every hour of his time in regu- 
lating his domestic affairs. He paid off all his father’s servants, 
and hired others, at the recommendation of his sister, who 
promised to superintend his household m his absence. He 
advanced the first half-yearly payment of his mother’s jointure; 
and as for his brother Gam, he gave him divers opportunities 
of acknowledging his faults, so that he might have answered to 
his own conscience for taking any step in his favour; but that 
young gentleman was not yet sufficiently humbled by misfortune, 
and not only forbore to make any overtures of peace, but also 
took all occasions to slander the conduct ancLrevile the person 
of our hero, being in this practice comforted and abetted by 
his nghteous mamma. 

Everything being thus settled for the present, the triumvirate 
set out on their return to town in the same manner with that 
in which they had arrived m the country, except in this small 
variation, that Hatchway’s chaisescompamon was now the 
valet-de-chambre refitted, instead of Pipes, who, with another 
lacquey, attended them on horseback Wh^n they had per- 
formed two-thirds of their way to London, they chanced to 
overtake a country squire, on his return from a visit to one,of 
his neighbours, who had entertained him with such hospitality. 
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that, as the lieutenant observed, he rolled himself almost gunwale 
to every motion of his horse, wluch was 9 ^ fine hunter, and when 
the chajse passed him at full speed, he set up the sportsman’s 
halloo, in a voice that sounded like a French horn, clapping 
spurs to Sorrel at the same tune, in order to keep up with the 
pace of the machine 

JPeregnne, who was ammated with an uncommon flow of 
spints, ^ordered his^ postiliofi to proceed more softly, and 
entSS’d into conversation with the stranger, touching the make 
and mettle of his horse, upon which he descanted with so much 
learmng, that the squire was astonished at his knowledge 
When they approached hsis habitation, he invited the young 
gentleman and his company to halt, and dnnk a bottle of his 
de, and was so pressing m his solicitation, that they complied 
with his request 

He accordingly conducted them through a spacious avenue, 
tha^ extended as far as the highway, to the gate of a large 
chateau, of a most noble ar»i venerable appearance, which 
induced them to ahght and view the apartments, contrary to 
their first intention of dnnking a glass of his October at the 
door 

The rooms were every way suitable fo the magmficence of 
the outside, and our hero imagined they had made a tour 
through the whole sweep, when the landlord gave him to undBr- 
stand that they had not yet seen the best apartment of the 
house, and immediately led them into a spacious dining-room, 
which Peregnne did not enter without giving manifest signs of 
uncommon astonishment The panels all round were covered 
with portraits at full length, by Vandyke, and not one of them 
appeared without a ridiculous tie-penwig, m the style of those 
that usually hang over the shops of twopenny barbers The 
straight boots in;which the figures had been originally painted, 
and the other circumstances of attitude and drapery, so incon- 
sistent with this monstroqs furniture of the head, exhibited 
such a ludicrous appearance, that Pickle’s wonder, m a httle 
time, gave way to his mirth, and he was seized with a violent 
fit of laughter, which had well-nigh depnved him of his breath 

The squire, half-pleased and half-offended at this expression 
of ndicule, “I know,” said he, “what makes you laugh so 
woefully You think it strange to zee my vorefathers booted 
and spurred, with huge three-tailed penwigs on their pates 
The truth of the matter is this I could not abide to zee the 
pictures of my vamily with a jgarcel of loose hair hanging about 
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their eyes, like zo many colts; and 20 I employed a painter 
vellow from London tp clap decent penwigs upon their skulls, 
at the rate of vive shillings a head, and offered him three shillings 
a piece to furnish each with a handsome pair of shoes and stock- 
ings But the rascal, thinking I must have ’em done at any 
price after their heads were c( 3 vered,«haggled with me for vour 
shillings a pictujf , and zo, rather than be imposed upon^ I 
turned him off, and shall let ’em stand as they are, till zome 
more reasonable brother of the brush com^ round the comsery.” 

Pickle commended his resolution, though in his heart, he 
blessed himself from such a barbarous Goth, and, after they had 
despatched two or three bottles of l^s beer, they proceeded on 
their journey, and arrived in town about eleven at night. 


CHAPTER CVI 

He enjoys an interview with Emiha, and makes himself ample Amends 
for all the Mortifications of his Life. 

Godfrey, who had 4 aken leave of his sister, on pretence of 
making a short excursion with Peregrine, whose health requirecJ* 
the enjoyment of fresh air, after his long confinement, sent a 
message to her, that same night, announcing his amval, and 
giving her notice that he would breakfast with her next morning; 
when he and our hero, who had dressed himself for the purpose, 
taking a hackney-coach, repaired to her lodging, and were 
introduced into a parlour adjoimng to that in which the tea-table 
was set. Here they had not waited many minutes when they 
heard the sound of feet coming downstairs; upon which our 
hero’s heart began to beat the alarm He concealed himself 
behind the screen, by the direction of his friend, whose ears 
being saluted with Sophy’s voice from the next room, he flew 
into it with great ardour,, and enjeyed upon her lips the sweet 
transports of a meeting so unexpected, for he had left her in 
her father’s house at Windsor. 

Amidst these emotions, he had almost forgotten the situation 
of Peregrine; when Emilia, assuTmng her enchanting air: 
''Is not this,” said she, “a most provoking scene to a young 
woman like me, who am doomed to wear t^ie willow, by the 
strange caprice of my lover? Upon my word, brother, you 
have done me infinite prejudice, m promoting this jaunt with 
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my obstinate correspondent, who, I suppose, is so ravished with 
this transient glimpse of hberty, that he will never be persuaded 
to incur unnecessary confinement for the future ” “My dear 
sister/' replied the captain tauntingly, “your own pnde set him 
the example, so you must e'en stand to the consequence of his 
imitation' “'Tis a hard case,^ however,” answered the fair 
off^ender, “that I should suffer all my life, by ojje venial trespass 
Heigh ho f who would imagine that a spnghtly girl, such as I, 
witiTfen thousand poiinds, should go a-begging? I We a good 
mind to marry the next person that asks me the question, in 
order to be revenged upon this unyielding humourist Did the 
dear fellow discover no inclination to see me, in all the term of 
his releasement? Well, if ever I can catch the fugitive agam^ 
he shall sing in his cage for life ” 

It is impossible to convey to the reader a just idea of Pere- 
gnne's transports, while he overheard this declaration, which 
-was-no sooner pronounced, than, unable to resist the impetuosity 
of his passion, he sprung from his lurking-place, exclaiming, 
“Here I surrender*” and rushing into her presence, was so 
dazzled with her beauty, that his speech failed He was fixed 
hke a statue to the fioor, and all his faculties were absorbed in 
admiration Indeed, she was now in t*ie full bloom of her 
"^arms, and it was nearly impossible to look upon her without 
emotion What then must have been the ecstasy of our youth, 
whose passion was whetted with all the incitements which 
could stimulate the human heart* The ladies screamed with 
surpnse at his appearance, and Emiha underwent such agitation 
as flushed every charm with irresistible energy, her cheeks 
glowed with a most dehcate suffusion, and her bosom heaved 
with such bewitchmg undulation, that the cambnc could not 
conceal or contain the snowy hemispheres, that rose like a 
vision of paradise^to his view 

While he was almost fainting with unutterable delight, she 
seemed to sink under the tumults of tenderness and confusion, 
when our hero, perceiving tier condition, obeyed the impulse 
of his love, and arcled the charmer in his arms, without suffenng 
the least frown or symptom of displeasure Not all the pleasures 
of his hfe had amounted to the ineffable joy of this embrace, 
m which he contmued for some minutes totally entranced He 
fastened upon her^outing lips with all the eagerness of rapture, 
and, while his brain seemed to whirl round with transport, 
exglaimed, m a delirium of bliss, “Heaven and earth * this is too 
much to bear ” 
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His imagination was accordingly relieved, and his attenti5n 
in some measure divided, by the mterpositioij of Sophy, who 
kindly chid him for ms having overlooked his old friends. 
Thus accosted, he quitted his delicious armful, and, saluting 
Mrs Gauntlet, asked pardon for his neglect; observing that such 
rudeness was excusable, considering the long and unhappy exije 
which he had suffered from the jewel of his soul Then turning 
to Emilia, “ I am\ome, ijiadam,”,said he, “to claim the perfbr- 
mance of your promise, which I can produce under yqye--®wn 
fair hand You may, therefore, lay aside all superfluous cere- 
mony and shyness, and crown my happiness without further 
delay, for, upon my souP my thoughts are wound up to the 
last pitch of expectation, and I shall certainly run distracted, 
if I am doomed to any term of probation.” 

His mistiess having by this time recollected herself, replied, 
with a most exhilarating smile, “ I ought to punish you for your 
obstinacy with the mortification of a twelvemonth^s trial ;^ut 
it is dangerous to tamper with^an admirer of your disposition, 
and therefore, I think, I must make sure of you while it is in my 
power ” “ You are willing then to take me for better, for worse, 
m presence of heaven and these witnesses?” cried Peregnne 
kneeling, and applying her hand to his lips. At this interro- 
gation, her features softened into an amazing expression Of 
cCtidescending love; and, while she darted a side-glance that 
thrilled to his marrow, and heaved a sigh more soft than Zephyr's 

balmy wing, her answer was, “ Why—ay and heaven grant 

me patience to bear the humours of such a yoke-fellow.” “And 
may the same powers,” replied the youth, “grant me life and 
opportunity to manifest the immensity of my love. Meanwhile, 
I have eighty thousand pounds, which shall be laid immediately 

m your lap ” , i • j 

So saying, he sealed the contract upon her lips, and explained 
the mystery of his last words, which had begiln to operate upon 
the wonder of the two sisters. Sophy was agreeably surpnsed 
with the account of his good fortune’^ nor was it, in all probability, 
unacceptable to the lovely Emilia, though, from tlus informa- 
tion, she took an opportunity to upbraid her admirer with the 
inflexibility of his pnde, which, she scrupled not to say, would 
have baffled all the suggestions of fiis passion, had it not been 
gratified by this providential event. 

Matters being thus happily matured, the lover begged tha.t 
immediate recourse might be had to the church, and his haijpi- 
ness ascertained before night. But the bnde objected with 
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great vehemence to such precipitation, being desirous of her 
mother's presence at the ceremony, aii^ she was seconded in 
her opinion by her brother's wife Peregrine, maddening with 
desire, assaulted her with the most earnest entreaties repre- 
senting, that, as her mother's consent was already obtained, 
there was surely no necessity for delay, that must infallibly 
make a dangerous impression upon his brain and constitution 
Se fell^t her feet, in all thoi agony qf impauence, swore that 
his>3«#?; and intellects would actually be in jeopardy by her 
refusal, and, when she attempted to argue him out of his 
demand, began to rage with such extravagance, that Sophy 
was fnghtened into conviction, and Godfrey enforcing the 
remonstrances of his fnend, the amiable Emilia was teased 
into compliance 

After bieakfast the 1 ^ ^ and his companion set out 

for the Commons for a licence, having first agreed upon the 
^house at which the ceremony should be performed, in the 
^lo^ings of the bnde, and the ^permission being obtained they 
found means to engage a clergyman, who undertook to attend 
them at their own time and place Then a nng was purchased 
for the occasion, and they went in search of the lieutenant, 
with whom they dmed at a tavern, an^*^ not only made him 
acquainted with the steps they had taken, but desired that 
he would stand godfather to the bnde an employment whMh 
Jack accepted with demonstrations of particular satisfaction, 
till chancing to look into the street, and seeing Cadwallader 
approach the door, in consequence of a message they had sent 
to him by Pipes, he declined the office in favour of the semor, 
who was accordingly ordained for that purpose, on the sup- 
position that such a mark of regard might facilitate his concur- 
rence with a match, which otherwise he would certainly oppose, 
as he was a professed enemy to wedlock, and, as yet, ignorant 
of Peregrine’s mt^ntion 

After havmg congratulated Pickle upon his successsion, and 
shook his two fnends by the^hand, the misanthrope asked whose 
mare was dead, that he was summoned m such a plaguy hurry 
from his dinner, which he had been fain to gobble up like a 
canmbal^ Our hero gave him to understand, that they had 
made an appointment to dnnk tea with two agreeable ladies, 
and were unwilling that he should lose the opportunity of 
enjoying an entefcainment which he loved so much Crabtree 
shnvell]^ up his face like an autumn leaf at this intimation, 
allied his complaisance, and swore they should keep their 
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assignation without him, for he and lechery had shook hanrig 
many years ago 

The bridegroom, however, likening him unto an old coachinan 
who still delights in the smack of the whip, and dropping some 
flattering hints of his manhood, even at these years, he^ was 
gradually prevailed upon to apcompany them to the place of 
rendezvous, wher^ being ushered into a dimng-room, they haid 
not waited thiee minutes,, when they were joined by the»parson, 
who had observed the hour with great punctuality. 

This gentleman no sooner entered the room, than Cadwallader, 
in a whisper to Gauntlet, asked if that was not the cock-bawd; 
and, before the captain could make ai^y reply, “What an uncon- 
scionable whoremaster the rogue is » ” said he, “ scarce discharged 
from confinement, and sweetened with a little fresh air, when 
he wenches with a pimp in canonicals in his pay The door 
again opened, and Emilia broke in upon them, with such dignity 
of mien, and divinity of aspect, as inspired every spectator 
astonishment and admiration. ^The heutenant, who had not 
seen her since her charms were ripened into such perfection, 
expressed his wonder and approbation in an exclamation of 
“Add^s zooks’ what a glorious galley I” and the misanthrope’s 
visage was instantly metamorphosed into the face of a mountain 
goat He licked his lips instinctively, snuffed the air, and 
-sqiJinted with a most horrible obliquity of vision. 

The bride and her sister being seated, and Hatchway having 
renewed his acquaintance with the former, who recognised 
him with particular civility, Peregrine withdrew into another 
apartment with his friend Crabtree, to whom he imparted the 
design of his meeting, which the latter no sooner understood, 
than he attempted to retreat, without making any other reply 
than that of “Pshaw! rot your matrimony f can’t you put 
your neck in the noose, without my being a witness of your 
folly 

The young gentleman, in order to vanquish this aversion, 
stepped to the door of the^next room, and begged the favour 
of speaking with Emilia, to whom he mtroduced the testy old 
bachelor, as one of his particular fnends, who desired to have 
the honour of giving her away The bewitching smile with 
which she received his salute, and granted his request, at once 
overcame the disapprobation of the misanthr^e, who, with a 
relaxation in his countenance, which had never been perceived 
before that instant, thanked her in the most polite terms fgr 
such an agreeable mark of distinction. He accordingly led her 
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into the dining-room, where the ceremony was performed with- 
out delay, and. after the husband had^serted his prerogative 
on her lips, the whole company saluted her by the name of 
Mrs Pickle 

I jshall leave the sensible reader to judge what passed at this 
juncture within the bosoms ofrthe new-married couple Pere- 
grine’s heart was fired with inexpressible ardour and impatience, 
while the transports of the hnde wejre minted with a dash of 
diifidbnce and appi’fehension Gauntlet saw it would be too 
much for both to bear their present tantalising situation till 
mght, without some amusement to divert their thoughts, and 
therefore proposed to pa^s part of the evening at the public 
entertainments in Marybone Gardens, which were at that tinje^ 
frequented by the best company in town The scheme was 
relished by the discreet Sophy, who saw the meaning of the 
proposal, and the bnde submitted to the persuasion of her 
s^r, so that, after tea, two coaches were called, and Peregnne 
was forcibly separated from charmer duiing the conveyance 
The new-married couple and their company having made shift 
to spend the evening, and supped on a slight collation m one 
of the boxes, Peregnne’s patience was almost quite exhausted, 
and taking Godfrey aside, he imparted hic intention to withdraw 
in pnvate from the sea-wit of his fnend Hatchway, who would 
otherwise retard his bliss with unseasonable impediments, wl»ch 
at present, he could not possibly bear Gauntlet, who sym- 
pathised with his impatience, undertook to intoxicate the 
lieutenant with bumpers to the joy of the bnde, and, in the 
meantime, desired Sophy to retire with his sister, under the 
auspices of Cadwallader, who promised to squire them home 
The ladies were accordingly conducted to the coach, and Jack 
proposed to the captam, that, for the sake of the joke, the 
bndegroom shoifid be plied with hquor, m such a manner as 
would effectually disable him from enjoying the fruits of his 
good-fortune for one night^at least Gauntlet seemed to rehsh 
the scheme, and they prevailed upon Pickle to accompany them 
to a certain tavern, on pretence of dnnking a farewell glass to a 
single life, there the bottle was circulated, till Hatchway’s brain 
began to suffer mnovation As he had secured our hero’s hat 
and sword, he felt no apprehension of an elopement, which, 
however, WdS efiected and the'youth hastened on the wmgs of 
love to the arms of his enchanting bnde He found Crabtree 
a parlour waiting for his return, and disposed to entertain 
him with a lecture upon temperance, to which he paid very 
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little attention, but ringing for Emilia’s maid, desired to know 
if her mistress was a-b^d. Being answered m.the affirmative, 
he sent her upstairs to announce his amval, undressed him'self 
to a loose gown and slippers, and, wishing the misanthrope good- 
night, after having desired to see him next day, follawes^ in 
person to the delicious scene,® where^ he found her elegantly 
dished out, the fai;*est daughter of chastity and love. 

When he approached, she was overwhelmed with confusion, 
and hid her lovely face from his transfiorting view^^its. 
Gauntlet, seeing his eyes kindled at the occasion, kissed her 
charming sister, who, throwing her snowy arms about her neck, 
would have detained her in the room^^had not Peregnne gently 
. disengaged her confidante from her embrace, and conducted her 
trembling to the door; which having bolted and barracaded, 
he profited by his good fortune, and his felicity was perfect. 

Next day he rose about noon, and found his three friends 
assembled, when he learned that Jack had fallen in his pgsp 
snare, and been obliged to he in J;he same tavern where he fell; 
a circumstance of wihch he was so much ashamed, that Peregrine 
and his wife escaped many jokes, which he would have certainly 
cracked, had he not lain under the imputation of this disgrace 
In half an hour after hfe came down, Mrs Pickle appeared with 
Sophy, blushing like Aurora or the Goddess of Health, SSTd 
oenJling forth emanations of beauty unparalleled. She was 
complimented upon her change of situation by all present, and 
by none more warmly than by old Crabtree, who declared him- 
self so well satisfied with his friend’s fortune, as to be almost 
reconciled to that institution, against which he had declaimed 
during the best part of his life 
An express was immediately despatched to Mrs Gauntlet, 
with an account of her daughter’s marriage, a town-house was 
hired, and a handsome equipage set up, in which the new- 
married pair appeared at all public places, to the astomshmpt 
of our adventurer’s fair-weather friends, and the admiration 
of all the world . for, in point of figure, such another couple was 
not to be found in the whole United Kingdom. Envy despaired, 
and detraction was struck dumb, when our hero’s new accession 
of fortune was consigned to the celebration of public fame: 
Emilia attracted the notice of all observers, from the pert 
Templar to the Sovereign himself, who was pleased to bestow 
encomiums upon the excellence of her beauty. Many persons 
of consequence, who had dropped the acquaintance of Peregnqe 
in the beginning of his decline, now made open efforts to cultivate 
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his fnendship anew, but he discouraged all these advances with 
the most mortifying disdain, and one (fey when the nobleman, 
whom he had foimerly obhged, came up to him m the drawing- 
room, with the salutation of “Your servant, Mr Pickle,” he 
eyed him with a look of ineffable contempt, saying, “I suppose 
your lordship is mistakefi in your man,” and turned his head 
atiother way in presence of the whole court 
Wher he had made a circmt round all the places frequented 
by*^tH beau monde, to the utter confusion of those against 
whom his resentment was kindled, paid off his debts, and 
settled his money matters in town, Hatchway was dismissed 
to the country, in order 1x> prepare for the reception of his fair 
Emilia In a few days after his departure, the whole compaa'* l 
(C adwallader himself included) set out for his father’s house, 
and, in their way, took up Mrs Gauntlet the mother, who was 
sincerely rejoiced to see our hero in the capacity of her son-in-law 
Fwn her habitation they proceeded homewards at an easy pace, 
and, amidst the acclamations o^f the whole parish, entered their 
own house, where Emiha was received in the most tender 
manner by Mr Clover’s wife, who had piovided everything 
for her ease and accommodation, and, next day, surrendered 
unto her the management of her own hoCsehold ^airs 


THE END 




